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Art. 1.—Tuse Perrercrry or tHe Homan Race. 


One of the most important questions in regard to the 
future administration God is to exercise over our world, 
respects the period during which the series of human gene- 
rations and the work of redemption are to continue: If the 
race is within a few centuries to reach its term, and the 
number who are to be saved completed, then the work of 
redemption is to be comprised within limits that seem very 
narrow, and disproportioned to the great measures by which 
their restoration to holiness is accomplished. If they are to 
continue for ever to perpetuate themselves in successive 
generations, and renovation is soon to be extended to all 
that come into existence, and continued through eternal 
years, then the result of Christ’s intervention is to be com- 
mensurate with the divine perfections, and suitable to 
the wonderfulness of the mediation by which it is to be 
achieved. . 

What then are the purposes of God respecting the per- 
petuation of our race? Is this world to continue to be their 
abode, and are they to multiply in an endless series of gene- 
rations? Or are they soon to reach their destined number, 
cease to come into life, be transferred to some other scene 
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of existence, and the earth, having filled its office as the place 
of their birth and probation, be struck back into the nothing- 
ness from which it was called? 

The latter is very generally supposed to be the teaching 
of the divine word. It is maintained that the end of the 
millennial age—which it is held is to close a little over a 
thousand years hence—is to be the end of the world, as a 
physical existence ; that when soon after that period closes, 
the last resurrection and judgment take place, the sanctified 
are to be removed to a residence prepared for them in some 
other part of the universe; the wicked consigned to the 
abyss of punishment; and the globe itself burned by a fire 
that is either to annihilate it, or dissolve it into its elements, 
and disperse them through the realms of space. 

This view, however, though very confidently held and 
taught, is not the doctrine of the Scriptures. There is no 
intimation in them that the earth is ever to be annihilated, 
or cease to be the birthplace and home of human beings. 
Instead, they teach that it is to continue for ever, and that 
mankind are for ever to occupy it, and multiply in an end- 
less succession of generations; and that it is to be the scene 
of Christ’s everlasting kingdom and reign. These great 
futurities are not simply implied or hinted in the word of 
God; they are revealed with such clearness, frequency, and 
amplitude, and are so inwoven in the whole web of the divine 
predictions, as to make them among the most obvious and 
indubitable of the purposes which God has made known 
respecting his future administration of the world. 

I. Thus it was revealed to Noah after the flood, that nei- 
ther the ground itself, nor its animal tribes, were ever again 
to be smitten with a curse for man’s sake; but that as long 
as the earth remains, seed time and harvest shall continue. 
“ And the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man’s sake ; neither will I again smite 
any more every thing living as I have done. While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease,” Gen. viii. 
21, 22. This promise declares not only that the earth is 
never again to be swept by a deluge, nor the animal tribes 
destroyed on account of man’s transgression, but that as long 
as it subsists it is to continue subject to its present great 
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movements on its axis and round the sun, and in a condition 
to yield the crops and fruits that are designed for the sus- 
tenance of mankind in their natural life ; and implies, there- 
fore, that men in the natural, in contradistinction from a glo- 
rified life, are to inhabit and cultivate the earth as long as 
it exists. Seed time is the time when men, whose office it is 
to cultivate the earth, plant and sow food-bearing vege- 
tables ; and harvest is the time when they gather the ripened 
crops of the grains and seeds they have sown. The promise 
is equivalent, therefore, to a declaration that mankind are 
to inhabit and cultivate the earth for their subsistence as 
long as it turns on its axis and wheels round the sun; and 
that it is to continue those movements and pass through a 
succession of seasons as long as it continues to exist. Itisa 
clear prediction, accordingly, that mankind are to continue 
on the earth and subsist on its annual crops as long as the 
earth itself continues in existence. 

How long, then, is the earth thus to exist? And how 
long are men to propagate on it? The answer given by the 
Most High in the covenant with Noah is—for ever—through 
endless generations. “And God spake unto Noah, and to 
his sons with him, saying: And I, behold, I establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after you, and with 
every living creature that is with you, of the fowl, of the 
cattle, and of every beast of the earth with you, from all 
that go out of the ark, to every beast of the earth. And I 
will establish my covenant with you, neither shall all flesh 
be cut off any more by the waters of a flood; neither shall 
there any more be a flood to destroy the earth. And God 
said, this is the token of the covenant which I make between 
me and you, and every living creature that is with you, for 
nbiy nwra> perpetual generations (generations of eternity). 
I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token,of 
a covenant between me and the earth. And it shall come 
to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow 
shall be seen in the cloud; and I will remember my cove- 
nant, which is between me and you and every living crea- 
ture of all flesh; and the bow shall be in the cloud; and I 
will look upon it that I may remember p51 na the cove- 
nant of eternity—the everlasting covenant between God and. 
every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth,” 
Gen. ix. 8-16. 
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The covenant that was made with Noah and every living 
creature, is thus declared to be unto generations of eternity, 
or eternal generations ; that is generations of men and every 
living creature, that are to continue in an endless succession. 
It is equivalent to a declaration, therefore, that mankind 
and the animal tribes are to continue in an eternal series of 
generations. The covenant also between God and every 
living creature of all flesh is called an everlasting covenant ; 
which,—as the parties with whom it is made, must continue 
to subsist as long as the covenant itself continues and is 
verified,—is equivalent to a declaration that the posterity of 
Noah and the earth itself are to continue for ever in the 
conditions which that covenant contemplates; and therefore 
that the bow is for ever to appear in the clouds; that men 
are for ever to continue to behold it; and thence that they 
are for ever to subsist here in the natural life,—in which, 
and in which alone, that pledge would be appropriate to 
them. 

These passages thus plainly teach that the earth is to exist 
for ever and under its present great laws; that mankind are 
to inhabit it and multiply on it in an endless series of gene- 
rations; and that they are to continue through all their end- 
less successions to cultivate and subsist on its vegetable 
crops ; and thence are to continue in their natural corporeal 
life. It is not to be supposed that risen and glorified human 
beings will need the pledge of the rainbow that they are 
never to be drowned by a general deluge; it is not to be 
supposed that they will cultivate the earth and live on its 
vegetable productions. It is to men in the natural life that 
these promises relate. 

That the expression, generations of eternity, denotes gene- 
rations that are to continue in an endless series, is clear from 
the frequent use in the Scriptures of the continuous genera- 
tions of mankind as a measure of eternity. Thus in the 
expression, Isa. li. 8, “ My righteousness shall be to eternity 
and my salvation unto generation and generation”—niy> 
to eternity, is used as a parallelism with “ unto generation 
and generation ;” and the declaration, “ My salvation shall 
be unto generation and generation,” asserts its eternity as 
absolutely as the expression, “ My righteousness shall be 
le olam, to eternity,” ascribes eternity to that. This is\con- 
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firmed moreover by the inconsistency of a different con- 
struction with the divine perfections. It is as contradictory 
to God’s own eternity and unchangeable goodness, wisdom, 
and purpose, to deny the eternity of his salvation, as it is to 
deny the eternity of his righteousness. The expressions are 
used in a like parallelism, Dan. iv. 3, 34, “ How great are 
his signs! And how mighty are his wonders! His kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion unto genera- 
tion and generation.” “ And I blessed the Most High, and 
I praised and honored him that liveth for ever, whose domi- 
nion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom is unto 
generation and generation.” That these are parallels is 
made indisputable by the exhibition, in the first, of the 
kingdom, and in the other of the dominion, as olam everlast- 
ing; while in the first it is the dominion, and in the last the 
kingdom, that is “ unto generation and generation.” The 
expression “ unto generation and generation” is used there- 
fore as equivalent to eternity, and assumes, accordingly, that 
the generations of mankind are to continue to succeed one 
another throughout the unending future. In Ps. exlv. 13, 
eternities,-and every generation and generation, are used as 
equivalents. “Thy kingdom is a kingdom pabiy-bs of all 
eternities, and thy dominion in every generation and gene- 
ration.” As the dominion corresponds in duration with the 
kingdom, its continuance in every generation and generation 
of mankind is identical with its continuance through ali 
eternities. “Generation to generation,” is used as the 
equivalent to eternity as the measure of God’s name and 
reign. “ Jehovah, thy name is pty} to eternity ; Jehovah, 
thy memory is unto generation and generation :” Ps. cxxxv. 
13. “Jehovah shall reign to eternity; thy God, O Zion, 
unto generation and generation:” Ps. exlvi. 10. Here 
generation and generation is exhibited as the measure of 
God’s eternal reign, as absolutely as eternity is. This use 
of the expression is, in effect, therefore, as absolute a declara- 
tion that the generations of mankind are to continue to suc- 
ceed each other for ever, as a direct affirmation that they are 
to continue in an endless succession would have been. As 
they are to be commensurate with his reign, they are to be 
as eternal as his reign is. And, finally, they are used by 
Joel iii. 20 as equivalents in predicting the perpetuity of 
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Judah’s residence in their national dand: “ But Judah shall 
dwell to olam, eternity, and Jerusalem to generation and 
generation.” These passages, like the promises to Noah, 
thus explicitly teach that the generations of men, are to 
continue to succeed one another for ever, and are to bea mea- 
sure in their perpetual series of the round of eternal ages. 
To maintain that this is not their meaning, is not only to 
contradict the plain equivalence of the endless generations of 
mankind to eternity in these delineations of the Divine 
kingdom and reign ; but is to exhibit God as having used a 
measure of the continuance of his kingdom, his dominion, 
his name, and his memory, that is wholly incommensurate 
with, and altogether misrepresents them ; which were incon- 
sistent with his veracity and wisdom. 

This use, moreover, of the ever continuing succession of 
human generations, as a measure of God’s eternal kingdom 
and reign, was not far-fetched or inappropriate to the He- 
brews, but was the most natural, the most graphic, and the 
most impressive that could have been selected; from the 
fact, that the passages in which it is used, were all written 
after God had specifically given the land of Canaan to Abra- 
ham and his posterity, as an everlasting possession, and 
pledged, in a great number of promises and predictions, that 
they should dwell there and enjoy it in their successive 
generations to eternity. Having thns the assurance by the 
express revelation and covenant of God, that their nation is 
to subsist there for ever, and in the presence of contempo- 
rary Gentile nations, the endless generations of the race are 
the most natural and the most significant measure that could 
have been chosen by the Most High, to indicate to them 
the perpetuity of his dominion and reign over them. 

“II. That the race is to continue to occupy the earth in an 
endless succession of generations, was clearly foreshown and 
assured to the Hebrews by the gift to Abraham and his poste- 
rity of the land of Canaan as a possession to eternity, and the 
promise and prediction that his seed should inherit and enjoy 
it for ever. This gift of Canaan to Abraham and his seed, 
as an everlasting inheritance, and pledge that his posterity 
should continue in an endless succession of generations to 
enjoy it, entered as a chief element into the covenant God 
made with that patriarch, and all his subsequent promises 
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to the Israelites down to the time of their dispersion by the 
Romans, and has an equally prominent place in the predic- 


tions of their restoration and re-establishment in that land’ 


as his chosen people. Thus, his language to Abraham was, 
“ Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and southward, and eastward, and 
westward: For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I 
give it, and tothy seed, ad olam, to eternity. And I will make 
thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that if a man can num- 
ber the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered.” (Genesis xiii. 14-16.) The duration of-the gift 
is thus explicitly defined as eternity ; and its eternity im- 
plies, therefore, the everlasting existence of the earth and of 
Canaan, and the endless continuance by successive gene- 
rations of the Hebrews. And the promise is literal, not 
metaphorical: there is no metaphor in the use of ad olam, 
to eternity. The supposition is contradictory to the law of 
the metaphor, which always ascribes to that to which it is 
applied, some character, act, or condition that is not compa- 
tible with its nature, but only in some relation resembles 
what is true of it. But an endless continuance of the He- 
brews by successive generations, is not inconsistent with 
their nature. Instead, it is precisely that for which their 
nature is fitted, and which will certainly take place, unless 
they are intercepted from it by some modification of their 
constitution, change in the state of the world, their removal 
to another scene of existence, or some other extraordinary 
measure.of Divine providence. Nor is it hyperbolical, or 
a substitution of an infinite for a finite period ;—as it is not 
hyperbolical in reference to the nature of man, or the con- 
stitution of the world, to predicate eternity of the succession 
of human or Hebrew generations—inasmuch as their nature 
fits them for propagation through any period during which 
God pleases to continue them in existence, whatever its 
length may be. That it is literal, and not hyperbolical, is 
shown moreover by the prediction that Abraham’s seed is 
to be as the dust of the earth, so that to number them will 
as much transcend the powers of a human mind, as to num- 
ber the dust of the earth does. Such a promise would not 
be simply an extravagant hyperbole ; it would stupendously 
misrepresent man’s power of enumeration ; if, as is generally 
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held, the Hebrews are to propagate only about one thou- 
sand years longer—as the number that at that time will have 
come into being, will not, at a very large estimate, rise, 
probably, above 700,000,000—the work of numbering 
whom would bear no comparison in vastness and endless- 
ness to an enumeration of the dust of the earth. On the 
supposition, however, that they continue to multiply through 
eternal ages, their aggregate will at length, from their mul- 
titude and from the indeterminateness of the hosts that will 
ever still be to come into existence, as absolutely transcend 
an individual’s power of enumeration, as it surpasses one’s 
power to number the dust of the earth. 

This gift was renewed in the covenant afterwards made 
with Abraham, of which circumcision was made the seal. 


“Thy name shall be Abraham ; fora father of many nations have 
I made thee. And I will make thee exceeding fruitful, and will 
make nations of thee, and kings shall come out of thee. And I will 
establish my covenant betwixt me and thee, and thy seed after thee 
in their generations for a covenant, olam, of eternity, to be a God 
unto thee and thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee and 
to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the 
land of Canaan for a possession, olam, of eternity. And I will be their 
God,” Genesis xvii. 5-8. 


This covenant of eternity with Abraham and his seed 
after him in their generations, and the gift to them of Ca- 
naan as a possession of eternity, again plainly implies that 
their generations are to continue to succeed each other for 
ever, and that the earth and Canaan also, are for ever to be 
their residence. For how can Canaan be the possession of 
Abraham’s seed for eternity, if it does not continue for ever 
to exist ; if,as is generally imagined, after the lapse of a few 
hundred years more it is to be annihilated ; or to cease from 
being, as the land of Canaan? How can God’s covenant with 
his seed in their generations to be their God, be a covenant of 
eternity, if at the end of a few hundred years, their genera- 
tions reach a limit, and the whole of his posterity assume 
another form of being, and pass to another scene of life, in- 
volving a total abolition of that covenant? For God’s pro- 
mise to multiply his seed, and make a covenant with them 
of eternity as their God, of which circumcision was the seal, 
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and his gift to them of Canaan as an everlasting possession, 
could not be a promise and covenant of eternity, if after a 
few hundred years no more of his line come into existence to 
receive the seal of that covenant, and none of his posterity 
have possession of Canaan as their inheritance and home. 
The same promise of Canaan for an eternal possession 
was made to Jacob: “God Almighty appeared unto me, 
and said unto me, Behold I will make thee fruitful, and 
multiply thee, and will make of thee a multitude of people; 
and will give this land to thy seed for a possession—olam— 
of eternity,” Genesis xlviii.4. It was referred to by Moses 
in his prayer, as God’s promise to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob: “ Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy ser- 
vants, to whom thou swearest thine own self, and saidst 
unto them, I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, 
and all this land that I have spoken of, will I give unto 
your seed, and they shall inherit it, Je olam, to eternity,” 
Exodus xxxii. 13. It was repeated by Moses to Joshua: 
“ And Moses sware in that day, saying, surely the land 
whereon thy feet have trodden shall be thine inheritance, 
and thy children’s, ad olam, to eternity, “ Joshua xiv. 9. 
The gift and possession of the land are thus in all these 
covenants and promises so frequently repeated, defined as 
eternal. No other period is mentioned ; no intimations are 
given that the word olam, eternity, is used in a modified 
sense. No expressions are employed which represent that 
the earth is not to exist for ever, and that imply therefore 
that its eternity is a mere measure of a temporary continu- 
ance of the thing given. The supposition that Canaan is to 
continue in being but for a few generations, and that their 
possession of it is to reach its end at the distance at the utmost 
of forty or fifty centuries after Moses, is as contradictious to 
the language of these promises, as a similar supposition 
would be in respect to God’s dominion, reign, and existence. 
That supposition, moreover, is precluded by express 
assurances, that Zion, Jerusalem, and the land are to con- 
tinue for ever, and that God is for ever to reign there. “They 
that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion which cannot 
be removed, but abideth to olam, eternity,” Ps. exxv. 1. 
“The Lord hath chosen Zion, he hath desired it for his 
habitation. This is my rest forever. Here will I dwell, for 
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I have desired it,” Ps. cxxxii. 13, 14. “The Lord ap- 
peared to Solomon, and said unto him: I have heard 
thy prayer and thy supplication that thou hast made be- 
fore me: I have hallowed this house which thou hast 
built, to put my name there, ad olam, to eternity: and my 
eyes and heart shall be there (all days) perpetually. And 
if thou wilt walk before me, as David thy father walked, 
in integrity of heart, and wilt keep my statutes and my 
judgments, then will I establish the throne of thy kingdom 
upon Israel—olam—to eternity,” 1 Kings ix. 3-5. “The 
Lord has said, In Jerusalem shall my name be—olam—to 
eternity,” 2 Chron. xxxiii. 4. These, and a great number 
of other passages, thus explicitly teach that Zion, Jerusa- 
lem, and the realm of Israel are to continue to eternity, and 
may therefore be the possession through unending ages of 
successive generations of Israelites. 

Ill. The gift of Canaan to the Hebrews as an everlasting 
possession, was not only thus made in the covenant with 
Abraham, and the promises to Isaac, Jacob, and the Israelites, 
down to the time of their establishment there, but it was 
renewed and repeated with equal distinctness and emphasis 
in all the great predictions uttered by Isaiah, Micah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and others, of their exile for a period, be- 
cause of their apostasy from God, and of their ultimate 
restoration and readoption as God’s chosen people. 


“ They shall call thee the city of Jehovah, the Zion of the Holy 
One of Israel. Whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated, so 
that no man went through thee, I will make thee an excellence— 
olam—of eternity, a joy of generation and generation. Violence 
shall no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy walls salvation, and thy gates 
praise. The sun shall be no more thy light by day, neither for 
brightness shall the moon give light unto thee; but Jehovah shall 
be thine (olam) everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall 
be ended. Thy people also shall be all righteous: they shall 
inherit the land—olam—to eternity,” Isaiah Ix. 14-21. 

“Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I will take the children of 
Israel from among the Heathen, whither they be gone, and I will 
gather them on every side, and bring them into their own land. 
And I will make them one nation in the land upon the mountains 
of Israel, and one king shall be king to them all; and they shall 
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be no more two nations, neither shall they be divided into two 
kingdoms any more at all. And David my servant shall be king 
over them, and they all shall have one shepherd. They shall also 
walk in my judgments, and observe my statutes and do them. And 
they shall dwell in the land that I have given unto Jacob my ser- 
vant, wherein your fathers have dwelt; and they shall dwell 
therein, they and their children, and their children’s children, ad 
olam, to eternity; and my servant David shall be their prince, Ze 
olam, to eternity. Moreover, I will make a covenant of peace with 
them: it shall be a covenant, olam, of eternity with them; and I 
will place them, and multiply them, and will set my sanctuary in 
the midst of them, le olam, to eternity. My tabernacle also shall 
be with them: yea, I will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple. And the nations shall know that I the Lord do consecrate 
Israel, when my sanctuary shall be in the midst of them, le olam, 
to eternity,” Ezekiel xxxvii. 21-28. 

“In that day, saith the Lord, will I assemble her that halteth, 
and I will gather her that is driven out, and her that I have 
afflicted ; and I will make her that halteth a remnant, and her that 
was cast far off a strong nation; and the Lord shall reign over 
them in Mount Zion henceforth, and ad olam, to eternity. And 
thou, O tower of the flock, the stronghold of the daughter of Zion, 
unto thee shall it come, even the first dominion : the kingdom shall 
come to the daughter of Jerusalem,” Micah iv. 6-8. 


There is a large number of similar predictions in these 
and the other prophets. Notwithstanding their long exile 
because of their sins, they are at length to be restored, and 
their possession of the land to eternity is pledged to them 
after their return, as absolutely as it was anterior to their 
banishment. Though they have been so long driven from 
it, it is as assuredly theirs to eternity, as it would have been 
had it never been wrenched from their possession because 
of their revolt. 

IV. In accordance with this, the continuance also to 
eternity of the Hebrews as a nation, and in their land, is 
promised with equal explicitness : 


“Thus saith the Lord which giveth the sun for a light by day, 
and the ordinances of the moon and stars for a light by night, which 
divideth the sea when the waves thereof roar ; the Lord of Hosts is his - 
name; if those ordinances depart from before me, saith the Lord, then 
the seed of Israel also shall cease from being a nation before me for 
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ever. Thus saith the Lord, if heaven above can be measured, and 
the foundations of the earth searched out beneath, I will also cast off 
all the seed of Israel for all that they have done, saith the Lord, 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that the city shall be built to 
the Lord, from the tower of Hananeel unto the gate of the corner. 
And it shall not be plucked up, nor thrown down any more, le olam, 
to eternity,” Jeremiah xxxi. 35-40. 


Here the continuance of the Israelites as a nation before 
Jehovah, is declared to be as sure as the continuance of his 
ordinance that the sun shall give light by day, and the 
moon and stars by night. As the sun, moon, and stars 
were created, and are upheld by Jehovah; as it is his 
ordinance that they shall give light to the earth; and as 
there is no cause either in them, or any other created 
thing, that can prevent them from filling that office; it is 
certain that they will for ever continue to shed light on the 
earth. So in like manner, as God creates and upholds the 
Israelites, and ordains the laws by which they continue 
their national existence by new births from age to age; and 
there is no cause either in them, or any other part of the 
created universe, that can prevent their continuing in that 
manner by successive generations for. ever ; it is sure that 
they will so continue as a nation before him for ever. The 
decree of God, which no created power can intercept from 
accomplishment, makes the event in one case as certain, as 
his decree which cannot be intercepted from execution, 
renders it in the other. And again, as it is impossible from 
our peculiar nature that heaven above can be measured 
by us, or the foundations—the central depths—of the earth 
beneath, be searched out by us;—inasmuch as they are 
wholly inaccessible to us; so likewise God’s promise 
makes it impossible that he should cast off all the seed of 
Israel, because of their rebellion. To cast them all off for 
ever, would be as inconsistent with his moral attributes, 
and contradictory to them, as the measurement of heaven 
above, and the searching of the depths of the earth be- 
neath, are inconsistent with our physical attributes. Cana 
stronger assurance be framed or conceived that the seed of 
Israel are not to cease to be a nation before God to eternity ? 


“Then shall the Redeemer come to Zion, and unto them that 
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turn from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord. And as for me, 
this is my covenant with them, saith the Lord. My Spirit that is 
upon thee, and my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from now and to 
eternity,” Isaiah lix. 20, 21. 


This is as specific a pledge as language can express, that 
their seed’s seed, or their succession of generations, is to 
continue to eternity. 


“For as the new heavens and the new earth which I will make, 
shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your 
name remain. And it shall come to pass from one new moon to 
another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to 
worship before me, saith the Lord,” Isaiah Ixvi, 22, 23. 

“The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from 
Jerusalem; and the heavens and the earth shall shake; but the 
Lord will be the hope of his people, and the strength of the children 
of Israel. So shall ye know that I am the Lord your God, dwelling 
in Zion, my holy mountain. Then shall Jerusalem be holy, and 
there shall no strangers pass through her any more. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, the mountains shall drop down new wine, 
and the hills shall flow with milk, and all the rivers of Judah shall 
flow with waters, and a fountain shall come forth of the house 
of the Lord, and shall water the valley of Shittim ; Egypt shall be 
a desolation ; and Edom shall be a desolate wilderness. But Judah 
shall dwell to eternity, and Jerusalem unto generation and genera- 
tion,” Joel iii, 16-20, 


The perpetuity of the Israelites, as a nation, and their 
residence in Canaan for ever, is thus made as certain, as the 
- fulfilment of God’s ordinance is, that the earth and the sun, 
the moon and the stars, shall exist for ever. As the new 
heavens and the new earth are to remain before him for 
ever; as the Jerusalem he is to create a rejoicing, is to be 
an excellence of eternity, a joy of generation to generation 
in an everlasting succession; so their seed and their name, 
are to remain for ever. They are to dwell in Jerusalem to 
eternity. They are to people Judea through the round of 
unending ages. 

VY. On the institution of a monarchy over Israel, and the 
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elevation of David to the throne, these pledges and pre- 
dictions of the everlasting continuance of the nation and 
possession of the land of Canaan, were repeated and con- 
firmed by new promises and predictions that the kingdom 
of Israel should continue to eternity, and its throne be 
filled by the seed of David. Thus his promise to David 
was :—“ I will set up thy seed after thee, and I will esta- 
blish the throne of his kingdom, ad olam, to eternity. Thy 
house and thy kingdom shall be established, ad olam, te 
eternity.” And it was interpreted by David as a pledge 
of the perpetuity of his family, his throne, and the nation ; 
for in his prayer in response to the promise, he said: “ For 
thou hast confirmed to thyself thy people Israel, to be 
a people unto thee, ad olam, to eternity, and thou Lord art 
become their God. And now, O Lord God, the word that 
thou hast spoken concerning thy servant, and concerning 
his house, establish it, ad olam, to eternity. And let thy 
name be magnified, ad olam, to eternity, saying, the Lord 
of Hosts is the God over Israel. And bless the house of 
thy servant that it may continue before thee,” 2 Samuel vii. 
12-15 ; 24-29. That the Israelites are for ever to continue 
as a nation, and as God’s chosen people, is thus expressly 
recognised by David, and it is on that purpose that the 
promise is made to him of the establishment of his throne 
over them to eternity, and the everlasting reign on it of his 
seed. 

This promise is frequently renewed, and the eternal reign 
of David’s posterity on his throne exhibited as one of the 
most essential and glorious of God’s purposes of mercy to 
that people and the world. Thus, the author of Psalm 
Ixxxix. 4, 29, 36, 37, in singing of the mercies of Jehovah 
to eternity, and making known his faithfulness to generation - 
and generation, cites, as an exemplification of it, this promise 
to David :—“I have made a covenant with my chosen, I 
have sworn unto David; thy seed will I establish for ever, 
and build up thy throne to all generations: my mercy will 
‘I keep for him, ad olam, to eternity: and my covenant 
shall stand fast with him. His seed also will I make to 
endure for ever, and his throne as the days of heaven. 
His seed shall endure Ze olam, to eternity, and his throne 
as the sun before me; it shall be established as the moon, 
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eternally.” Here again, the continuance of the sun and 
moon, the days of heaven, and the succession of human 
generations, are exhibited as equivalents to eternity, and 
they and eternity itself are presented as measures of the 
continuance of David’s seed, and throne, and their reign 
over Israel. 

VI. Other passages show that the great personage in 
whom tliese promises are to have their chief fulfilment is 
Christ, who is not only to be the King of Israel, but the 
King of all kings, and the Lord of all lords. 


“Unto us a child is born; unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father of Eternity, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end upon the throne of David and upon his king- 
dom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and with justice 
from now and ad olam to eternity. The zeal of the Lord of hosts 
will perform this,” Isaiah ix. 6, 7. 


Here both his humanity and his deity are asserted, and 
his reign on the throne of David, and over his kingdom, 
and exercise of the functions of a righteous monarch, it is 
declared, shall be to eternity. There is a like prediction in 
Jeremiah. 


“Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will perform that 
good thing which I have promised [their restoration] unto the 
house of Israel and to the house of Judah. In those days, arid at 
that time will I cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up unto 
David; and he shall execute judgment and righteousness in the 
land. In those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall 
dwell safely. And this is the name whereby he shall be called, 
the Lord our Righteousness, For thus saith the Lord: David shall 
never want a man to sit upon the throne of the house of Israel ; 
neither shall the priests, the Levites, want a man before me to offer 
burnt offerings, and to kindle meat offerings, and to do sacrifice 
continually. And the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah, 
saying ; Thus saith the Lord: If ye can break my covenant of the 
day, and my covenant of the night, and that there should not be 
day and night in their season ; then may also my covenant be broken 
with David my servant, that he should not have a son to reign upon 
his throne, and with the Levites the priests my ministers, As the 
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host of heaven cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the sea 
measured ; so will I multiply the seed of David my servant, and the 
Levites that minister unto me,” Jeremiah xxxiii, 14-22. 


It is thus not only promised most expressly that there 
shall never be a period after their restoration, when a 
descendant of David shall not sit upon the throne of the 
house of Israel, but it is represented to be as impossible 
that that purpose of Jehovah should be prevented from its 
accomplishment, as it is that men should annul his ordi- 
nance respecting the succession of day and night. As to 
put an end to the succession of day and night is wholly out 
of the power of men, so to prevent the accomplishment of 
God’s purpose, that the seed of David shall reign to eternity 
on the throne of Israel, is out of the power of man and 
all other created causes. It is promised, moreover, that the 
descendants of David shall be multiplied, so that their 
multitude shall transcend man’s power of enumeration, as 
the stars of heaven do, infinite hosts of which lie wholly 
beyond the sphere of his vision. . It is to be as impossible 
to determine their hosts that are to come into being, as it is 
to ascertain the bulk of the sands of the sea by measuring 
them; a result that is infallibly certain, if they continue 
and multiply in an endless series of generations: but that 
otherwise as certainly cannot take place consistently with 
the laws of nature. 

The prediction and pledge of the perpetuity of David’s 
throne, and the reign of his seed on it for ever, was 
accordingly renewed at the annunciation of Christ’s birth 
to Mary. “Behold thou shalt conceive and bring forth a 
son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Highest. And the Lord God 
shall give unto him the throne of his father David; and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob through the ages; 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end,” Luke i. 31-33. 

All these predictions of the Messiah’s reign, thus contem- 
plate the continuance through eternal ages of the Israelites 
as a people, and his rule over them on the throne of David, 
as their special monarch, in distinction from other nations. 
It is everywhere presented as an essential feature in his 
purposes; an element of the greatest significance in the 
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administration under which he is to rescue the world from 
ruin, and raise it to the beauty and glory of an obedient 
empire. ; 

Accordingly, in all the great prophetic representations of 
his reign over the earth after he assumes its sceptre, his 
kingdom here is exhibited in the most express and empha- 
tic manner, as to continue for ever, and over mankind in 
their division into nations, and in their natural life. Thus 
it was declared to Daniel, that on the destruction of the 
fourth kingdom represented by the legs and feet of the 
great image; “the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed; and the kingdom shall not 
be left to other people; but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all other kingdoms, and it shall stand to eternities,” 
Daniel ii. 44. It is to be a kingdom therefore in this world, 
and thence a kingdom over human beings. It is to extend 
itself over all the other kingdoms of the world, and there- 
fore embrace the whole territory and population of the 
earth. It is to continue to eternity, and it is to be the 
kingdom of heaven, which Christ is to establish, and over 
which he is to reign. 

In the vision, accordingly, in the seventh chapter of 
Daniel, of the institution of this kingdom, on the destruc- 
tion of the powers of the fourth empire denoted by the 
wild beast, it is expressly represented that the dominion 
with which Christ is then to be invested, is the dominion 
of the earth; that the subjects of his rule are to be the 
nations of the earth, and mankind therefore in the natural 
life; and that his reign over them is to continue to 
eternity. 


“ And I saw in the night visions, and behold one like a Son of 
man came in the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
days, and they brought him near before him, and there was given 
him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages should serve him. His dominion is a dominion of 
eternity, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed,” vii. 13, 14. 


No language could more clearly declare that the 
dominion with which he is thus to be invested on the 
VOL. IX.—NO. IL 13 
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destruction of the rulers of the fourth kingdom, is the 
dominion of this world; that the rule he is to exercise is 
to be over mankind in the natural life ; that it is to extend 
to all the peoples, nations, and languages, into which they 
are divided; and that it is to continue to eternity. This is 
reiterated accordingly and confirmed in the interpretation 
which the revealing Spirit gave of the vision, in which it is 
declared, that on the judgment and destruction of the power 
denoted by the wild beast, “The kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given tothe saints of the Most High, whose king- 
dom is a kingdom of eternity, and all dominions shall 
serve and obey him,” v. 26-27. The scene of the kingdom 
is thus represented to be under our skies; all that lies 
beneath the circuit of our atmosphere : it is declared to be 
a kingdom of eternity, and a kingdom in which the saints 
of the Most High shall reign ; which shows again that the 
people, nations, and tongues, over whom Christ is to reign 
and exercise an eternal dominion, are human beings in 
the natural, not in a glorified life; for how else can the 
saints of the Most High have human subjects over whom 
they can reign? The kingdom which the saints are to 
take on the destruction of the fourth beast, and possess 
for ever, is to be a kingdom of human beings, as much as 
the kingdoms of the beasts were. But if all the human 
beings who are then to dwell on the earth are to be glori- 
fied, and all are to reign, they can have no human sub- 
jects. For if all reign, and thence are of equal authority in 
respect to each other, what can be clearer than that they will 
have no authority at all over one another, but will all stand on 
precisely the same level? But the saints of the Most High 
who are to possess the kingdom, are, the prophecy teaches, 
the saints whom the little horn had worn out and slaugh- 
tered through a long succession of ages; and, as is shown 
in the vision in the Apocalypse of the first resurrection, are 
risen and glorified saints ; and therefore, as they are all to be 
kings unto God and Christ, and are to reign with him, the 
subjects over whom they are to reign are indubitably the 
people, nations, and tongues, over whom Christ is to receive 
dominion ; and thence those people, and nations, and tongues, 
are to continue to exist on the earth, generation after gene- 
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ration, like the kingdom of Christ over them, through 
eternal ages. 

To the same effect, in the Apocalypse, at the sound of the 
seventh trumpet, there were great voices in heaven, that’ pro- 
claimed ‘The kingdom of this world is become our Lord’s 
and his Christ’s, and he shall reign for ever and ever,” chap. 
xi. 15. The kingdomof the world which is then to become his, 
is the kingdom tev xerpev, of this globe; not of human beings in 
some other sphere, but of this earth, the birthplace and 
residence of mankind. Itis here accordingly and over human 
subjects that he is to exercise his rule. This is shown, also, 
by the acts enumerated by the elders, who fell and worship- 
ped, as to be exercised by him: “The time of his wrath,” 
they proclaimed, “ has come against the hostile nations; the 
time to destroy the corrupters of the earth; and the time to 
reward those who fear his name—the living—both small 
and great.” These are indisputably human beings and in 
the natural life. They are rulers and people, open and im- 
placable enemies, and obedient children who inhabit the 
earth at Christ’s second coming. And the period during 
which he is to reign over them, is, sis tebs aidvas trav aidvay; 
through the ages of ages,—that is, to eternity. And finally, 
it is revealed with equal explicitness, that after Christ has 
come and commenced his reign on the earth, the nations are 
still to continue here, and are to be sanctified and saved. 
For the apostle declares, in respect to the New Jerusalem, 
which he saw descending out of heaven :— 


“ And I saw no temple therein; for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temple of it. And the city has no need of the sun 
nor the moon, that they may light it: for the glory of God lights 
it, and the Lamb is its lamp. And the nations shall walk in its 
light, and the kings of the earth shall bring their glory and honor to 
it. And its gates shall not be shut by day (for there is no night 
there), and they shall bring the glory and honor of the nations to 
it. And nothing shall enter it that is unclean, and that works de- 
filement and falsehood ; but they only who are written in the Lamb’s 
book of life. 

“ And he showed me a river of water of life pure as crystal, pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and the Lamb. In the midst of the 
broad place, and on each side of the river, was the tree of life, bearing 
twelve fruits, according to each month yielding its fruit, and the 
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leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. And there 
shall be no curse any more. And the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it ; And his servants shall serve him. And they shall see 
his face, and his name shall be on their foreheads. And they shall 
rule as kings through the ages of ages,” chap. xxi, 23-27 ; xxii, 
1-5. * 


It is thus as clearly revealed here, that the Lord God and 
the Lamb are to be visibly present with those on the earth 
whom the city represents, as it is that the city is to come 
down to the earth from heaven ; for they are to see his face, 
and he is to be their light. It is clear, also, that those who 
are represented by the city, who reign, and whom God 
lights with his glory as he lights the city, are a different 
class from the nations; for the latter walk in the light of 
the city and bring their glory to it. And those who are 
symbolized by thecity and reign,are expressly declared in the 
vision to be the Lamb’s wife—which is the denominative 
of the risen and glorified saints, xxi. 9,10. The nations 
are, therefore, the literal nations of the earth; the people 
and tongues over whom Christ received dominion at his 
coming in the clouds, to the Ancient of days, Daniel vii. 
13, 14, that they should serve him. This is shown, also, by 
their being healed by the leaves of the tree of life. The 
prophecy makes it as certain, accordingly, that the nations 
are to continue on the earth in the natural life after Christ’s 
second coming,and during his reign and the reign of the saints 
through the ages of ages, as it does that he himself is to be 
visibly present and seen by the risen and glorified saints 
denoted by the city, and that they are to reign as kings 
through the ages of ages. 

The great purpose of God, that mankind shall continue to 
inhabit the earth and multiply through an endless series of 
generations, is thus taught in the Scriptures with great fre- 
quency and clearness. It is inwoven in the whole web of 
revelation. It is indicated in the command to the first pair, 
to be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it ;—a command which has never been rescinded, and 
which implies that the earth is to be the birthplace and 
dwelling of the human race as long as it exists. It is re- 
vealed in the covenant with Noah and his sons, for genera- 
tions of eternity. It is expressly predicted and pledged in 
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the covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the He- 
brews on their establishment in Canaan. Itis revealed and 
promised in the pledge to David, the first monarch ancestor 
of Christ, that his seed shall reign to eternity on his throne, 
and over his kingdom of Israel. It is revealed in the pre- 
dictions that the Son of the Virgin, the God-man, was to 
be the descendant of David who should for ever reign on his 
throne. The prophecies of Christ’s coming in the clouds and 
receiving the dominion of the earth, foreshow that mankind 
in the natural life—people, nations, and tongues,—are to be 
the subjects of his eternal reign on the earth. And finally, 
it is foreshown in the visions of his reign on the earth after 
his second coming, that the nations are still to exist here, and 
are to continue in an endless series of generations, to be the 
subjects of his sway. It is thus presented in a conspicuous 
manner at each of the great stages of the revelations God 
has made; it enters as an element into all the covenants ; 
it is woven into all the great predictions and delineations of 
the kingdom and reign of Christ. It lies at the basis, as it 
were, of the work of redemption, and was contemplated in 
all the measures that were preparatory to Christ’s incarna- 
tion; it was contemplated in his offering himself as a sacrifice 
for the whole world; it is contemplated in his eternal priest- 
hood, and the intercessions he is to offer for those coming 
unto God by him, through the round of eternal ages. And 
there are no representations in the Scriptures that are contra- 
dictory to these; there is not a hint in them that the earth 
is ever to be annihilated, or that the race is ever to reach a 
point beyond which no new generations or individuals are 
to come into existence. 

This great purpose of the Most High is one of the most 
important that he has revealed to us; and the knowledge of 
it is essential in order to understand the successive measures 
of his administration, and especially the incarnation, sacri- 
fice, and reign of Christ. Without it, no adequate impression 
can be made on us of the vastness of his aims and the gran- 
deur of the redemption he is to accomplish. Those who 
imagine that our earth is the only world that exists; that 
the other planets, the sun and the stars, are mere balls, or 
glittering points set in the arch of the sky, of no greater bulk 
than the objects near us on the earth that are of the same 
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apparent dimensions, are not in a greater error in respect to 
the illimitableness of God’s empire, than they are in respect 
to the greatness of Christ’s work, and the infinite crowds 
who are to be redeemed by him from age to age, who ima- 
gine that the race has already nearly reached its bounds; 
that within about a thousand years, the whole number of 
human beings that are ever to exist, will have come into 
life ; and that the work of redemption, accordingly, is to be 
circumscribed within those narrow limits. 

This great purpose of God respecting our race, confutes 
the theory of Anti-millenarianism. That narrow scheme, the 
creature of human speculation, contemplates no such ever- 
lasting work of redemption. It has no place for so vast and 
glorious a display of the Divine wisdom and goodness, In- 
stead, it holds that the work of s:ving man is soon to reach 
its end ; that the redemption of a small part of those who 
come into existence, is all that God designs; and that the 
grand measures by which a further extension of the evils of 
the fall is to be prevented are, the interception of the race 
from a further multiplication by a removal of them to other 
worlds, and the annihilation of the earth ! 





Arr. I.—Tse Wuarrsyan Hyrporuesis respectine CuHrist’s 
Srconp Comine, a Novetry. 


Dr. Wurrsy wrote a discourse, “ by way of inquiry, whe- 
ther the apostles in their writings spake as conceiving that 
the day of judgment might be in their days, and accord- 
ingly suited their phrases and exhortations.” In that dis- 
course, which is appended to his commentary on the Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, and also in a note on 1 Thess. iv. 
15, and an additional note on 2 Cor. v. 1-9, he maintains 
that “the apostles of our Lord neither did nor could use 
any expressions importing that the day of judgment might 
happen in their days, or in that age in which they lived.” 
That there are many expressions in the writings of the 
apostles which, at the first view, seem to have the sense 
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which Dr. Whitby controverts, cannot be doubted. Infidels 
have maintained that the apostles positively asserted “ that 
the times they wrote in were the last times, and the then 
age the last age, and those days the last days,” and as the 
event has falsified what they are supposed to have delivered 
upon this subject, infidels conclude the apostles were not 
inspired. The especial object of Dr. Whitby in writing the 
discourse before mentioned, was to confute the arguments 
of Mr. Whiston in his essay upon the Revelation of St. 
John. But no doubt he had the further object of confuting 
the arguments of infidels upon this head. It is well known, 
too, that Dr. Whitby was the author, or at least the most 
successful advocate of a new hypothesis (as he himself calls 
it) concerning the millennium, which is now unhappily 
very widely prevalent; and the proposition he undertook to 
establish in that discourse was essentially connected with 
his hypothesis, if not a necessary part of it. In arguing the 
question, Dr. Whitby, in effect, concedes to infidels the 
grounds they take, unless the view he sets up against Mr. 
Whiston can be maintained; but it appears te the writer 
that he conceded quite too much; and not only this, but by 
putting his arguments, as he does, upon the ground of inter- 
pretation, he has not given the best or even a true answer 
to the arguments he opposes. It is undoubtedly true, that 
if the apostles had positively affirmed that the day of judg- 
ment would certainly come in their days, infidels would 
have, at least, plausible grounds to rest their arguments 
upon. It is not this proposition, however, which Dr. Whitby 
undertook to disprove, as the reader will perceive by the 
statement made of it at the beginning of this essay. And 
the apostles might well speak, without giving ground of 
imputation against their claims to inspiration, as conceiving 
that for aught revealed im the Seriptures or to them, the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ and of the day of judg- 
ment might be im their days, or might be delayed to some 
later age. Such a declaration would, indeed, lay ground 
to say they were not inspired to know the time of these 
events, but it would not warrant the conclusion that they 
were not inspired with the knowledge of what they posi 
tively taught. The apostles never pretended to be inspired 
with the knowledge of all future events, and as Dr. Dod- 
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dridge remarks, an ignorance of the time of the Lord’s 
coming to judgment, “ was by no means inconsistent with 
a knowledge of whatever was necessary for the preaching 
of the gospel.” Nor must it be supposed that men have 
any right to the knowledge of the time of the Lord’s com- 
ing; nor that God would, as if men had a right to such 
knowledge, impart it to those whom he should commission 
and send to them; for, as Dean Sherlock has observed, “ it 
cannot be maintained that we have any right to the know- 
ledge of things future. God is not obliged, either in wis- 
dom or goodness, much less in justice, to declare to us the 
things that shall be hereafter. In regard, therefore, to the 
knowledge of futurity, whether it be little or much, or no- 
thing, that God thinks fit to communicate to us, we have 
no reason to complain. 

Again, he says, “ No reason ean be given why God should 
at all times, or at any time, clearly open the secrets of his 
providence to men. It depends merely upon his good plea- 
sure to do it, in what time and in what manner he thinks 
proper.”* If God, then, may conceal all future events, it 
follows that he may conceal the time of such events as he 
shall see fit to reveal, and this is what he has done in 
respect to the event in question. He has revealed the fact 
that Christ shall come again to judgment, but he has con- 
cealed the time of his coming ; and such is the doctrine of 
the Westminster confession of faith. “ As Christ would 
have us to be certainly persuaded that there shall be a day 
of judgment, both to deter all men from sin and for the 
greater consolation of the godly in their adversity, so will 
he have that day unknown to men that they may shake off 
all carnal security, and be always watchful, because they 
know not at what hour the Lord will come, and may be ever 
prepared to say, Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. Amen.”+ 
If this article be according to the Scriptures, we should 


* Discourse iii., on the use and intent of prophecy, &e. 
+ Chap. xxxiii. § 3. In the Form of Government, chap. xv. § 12, we find 
the following as one of the questions to be propounded to a candidate for the 
ral office: “Do you sincerely receive and adopt the confession of faith 
of this church as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures?” Can any one who believes in Dr. Whitby’s new hypothesis concern- 
ing the millennium answer this question affirmatively? See chap. xxxiii. § & 
above quoted See also the Saybrook Platform. 
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expect to find the apostles, while expressing themselves 
With assured confidence of a judgment to come, cautiously 
wording their expressions so as to give no occasion for any 
conjecture, much less for any positive determination, of the 
time which it was the will of God to conceal. Dr. Whitby’s 
arguments, in fact, are at variance with this article, but not 
sufficient to disprove it, as we hope toshow. Nor is the 
lapse of time, since the ascension of our Lord, any ground 
for believing that the apostles could not have been left in 
absolute ignorance of the time of our Lord’s coming again 
to judgment. There are persons who seem to think, that 
there must be some reason or propriety why God should 
have informed the apostles, and through them the world, 
at least something concerning the time of the second com- 
ing of Christ, seeing it was so remote, and enough to leave 
no doubt upon their minds whether it would occur in their 
own age. How could it be consistent, it may be asked, 
with the sincerity of the divine character to command the 
first disciples to watch for the coming of an event, which 
he had determined should not take place till after the lapse 
of many centuries? The only answer that need be given 
to such inquiries is that already quoted from Dean Sher- 
lock. But if it be said, that although God had the right to 
withhold all knowledge, not only of the time of the event 
but of the event ifself, yet, having revealed the event, con- 
cealing the time of it (which he had secretly fixed in a 
remote age), it would be exciting an unfounded expectation 
to command the apostles and the first Christians to watch 
for it. We ask how can this be made to appear? Does 
the reader maintain that God had no right to reveal the 
event without also revealing the time when it should occur ? 
Then he denies God’s right, as a sovereign, to determine 
what part of his own designs he will reveal to his creatures ; 
but this is a proposition which can easily be disproved on 
grounds of human reason as well as of divine revelation. 
Does he admit that God might, consistently with his own 
perfect wisdom and goodness, reveal the certainty of the 
event, and conceal the time of it, but not command men to 
watch for it, seeing he had appointed it for a remote age 
we ask again, how can this be made to appear? Suppose 
that no such injunction had been given, what would be the 
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dictate of human wisdom and prudence, but to watch con- 
tinually for the event itself, seeing they were absolutely 
ignorant of its appointed time? The injunction to watch 
for the coming of the Lord is, in point of fact, bottomed 
upon this reason: “ Watch, for ye know not the hour your 
Lord doth come,” Matt. xxiv. 42. “Take heed, watch 
and pray, for ye know not when the time is.” Our Lord 
then commanded his disciples to do, in this respect, no 
more than the reason of every sober-minded and right- 
hearted man would incline him to do in the case supposed, 
and the objector must fall back on the ground previously 
taken, and show some right in man to the knowledge of 
future things, or some obligation on the part of God, either 
in wisdom, goodness, or justice, to communicate some know- 
ledge of his purposes concerning the time of the events in 
question. An attempt of this kind must be abortive, as 
well because it would impugn the doctrine of God’s sove- 
reignty, as because God has not, in fact, given such know- 
ledge to men. 

If these positions can be maintained there can be no 
good reason why we should understand those places in the 
New Testament, which speak of the second coming of 
Christ, as intended to apply to any other event than his 
second personal coming, in power and great glory, to judge 
or reign over the world. It is not necesSary either to jus- 
tify the dealings of God with men, or to save the credit of 
the apostles, as inspired teachers. Yet a reason of this 
nature, it appears to the writer, had great influence upon 
Dr. Whitby, and seems also to have biassed the judgment 
of many persons since his time. The divines of earlier 
ages took a different view of that class of texts, as any one 
may see by consulting their works.* 


* Jerome, on Matt. xxiv., expresses his views of the future thus: “ Existi- 
mandum est, juxta Apostolum, quod post pugnas et dissentiones, pestilentias 
et fames et terrm-motus et. cetera, quibus genus vastatur humanum, brevi 
subsecutura sit pax, que quieta omnia repromittat, ut fides credentium com- 
probetur, utrum, transactis malis, sperent judicem esse venturum. Hoc est 
enim quod in Paulo legimus, quando dixerint pax et securitas, tune repenti- 
nus eis superveniet interitus.” (See Chemnitz and Gerhard’s Harmony, vol. 
ii. p. 784.) Again: “Signum Dominici adventus est Evangelium in toto orbe 
predicari, ut nullus sit excusabilis, quod aut jam completum aut in brevi cer. 
nimus complendum. Non enim puto aliquam remansisse gentem, que Christi 
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It seems strange that such contrariety of opinions as we 
find among the learned should exist upon such a question 
of interpretation. It cannot be accounted for on the ground 
of obscurity in the language the apostles used. They wrote 


nomen ignoret. Et quanquam non habuerit predicatorem, tamen ex vicinis 
nationibus opinionem fidei non potest ignorare.” (Jerome.) Again: “Per- 
spicue ostendit quare supra dixerit ‘de die autem,’ ete., quod non expediat 
scire apostolis ut pendule expectationis incerto semper eum credant esse ven- 
turum, quem ignorant quando yenturus sit.” (Jerome was born a.p. 340; 
died, 420.) 

Aveustin Civitat. Dei, book 18, chap. 58, on Acts i. 6,7, has the follow- 
ing: “ They did not make this inquiry concerning the day, the hour, or the 
year, but concerning the time when they received this answer. In vain, 
therefore, do we endeavor to compute and define the years that remain to 
this age, since we hear from the mouth of truth, that it is not for us to know it, 
which some have said may amount to 400, others 500, and others even 1000 
years from the ascension of our Lord to his final advent. It would be long 
to show how each one establishes his opinion—and it is not necessary. They 
employ human conjectures, and nothing certain is advanced by them, with 
the authority of canonical Scripture. But He puts an end to all power of 
calculation, and bids them leave it off, who says, ‘It is not for you to know 
the times,’ de.” (Augustin was born a. p. 354, he died a. p. 480.) 

In Epistle 199 to Hesychius, Augustin enters at large into this subject. 
Hesychius had written him twice, and expressed his belief that the day of 
the last judgment was shown to be near by the signs of the times. Augustin 
maintains, that what most concerns us is, that the last day of our life should 
find us ready to receive the Lord, since we shall be judged at the end of the 
world according to the state in which we depart this life. He confesses, 
however, that we are now in the last hour, according to the words of John, 
but he maintains that this hour may signify many centuries; and he re- 
marked that at that time (when he was writing) they counted 420 years 
from the birth of the Lord Jesus Christ. When after some remarks on 
Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks, and our Lord’s prophecy concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the state of the world, and the progress of 
the gospel, he says: “In fine, the surest way is to watch and pray, not only 
because our life is uncertain, but also because we know not when the Lord 
will come. On the contrary, if we believe he must come soon, it is to be 
feared, that if he should delay, those who find themselves deceived will be 
tempted to believe he will not come at all, and that infidels will take occa- 
sion to mock at our faith.” See Fleury’s Eccl. Hist, vol. v. (in 4to.) pp. 
522-3. 

Amprose (who was made a. bishop a.p. 874, and died a.p. 397), lib. 5, de 
fide, cap. 8, says: “ Nobis scire non proderat ut dum certa futuri judicii mo- 
menta nescimus, semper tanquam in excubiis constituti, et in quadam virtutis 
specula collocati, peccandi consietudinem declinemus, ne nos inter vitia, dies 
Domini deprehendat.” Cited in Gerhard’s Harmony, Vol. ii. p.792, col. 1 ; 
and see more to the same effect at the place cited. 

Hixary (who died in a.p. 449), Can. 26, in Matthew, says: “ Paratos vos 
esse convenit, quia diei ignoratio intentam solicitudinem suspense expecta- 
tionis exagitat,” (Id, ibid.) 
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plainly, and evidently expected to be understood by those 
to whom they wrote; nor is there much if any real diffi- 
culty in determining the literal meaning of what they wrote. 
The difficulty is to reconcile the literal meaning of their 


Isopore of Pelusium was the most celebrated of the scholars of Chrysos- 
tom. He died February 4th, a.v. 440. In Book L Epist. 117 of his works, 
is the following: “ Quid enim dic, queso, utilitatis attulerit finis mundi diem 
exploratum habere# At vero eum ignorare conducit, ut omnem diem illum 
esse existimantes, parati ad eum simus vigilantes ac Dominum nostrum ex- 
pectantes.” 

Gregory I., commonly called the Great, who was bishop of Rome between 
a.D. 590 and 604, in his thirteenth Homily on the Gospels says, “ Horam ulti- 
mam Dominus noster idcirco voluit nobis esse incognitam, ut semper possit 
esse suspecta, ut dum illam previdere non possumus ad illam sine intermis- 
sione preparemur.” Works, vol. ii, p. 115. F. in folio, He died 176 years 
after the death of Augustin. 

Bgpa (who was born a.p. 673, and died a.p. 735), on Acts i. 7 says, “ Christ 
shows by these words that he knew; but that it was not expedient for mor- 
tals to know; so that being always uncertain concerning the advent of the 
Judge, they might daily so live as if they were to be judged any day.” On 
Mark xiii. 33, he says; “The Lord plainly shows when he says, ‘ of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man,’ &c., that it was not expedient for the apos- 
tles to know, so that they should always believe him about to come, as they 
knew not the time when he would come.” 

That this doctrine of the early church concerning the uncertainty of the 
time of the Lord’s coming continued up to the year 1000, at least; that up 
to that time no notice of such a millennium as is now expected by spiritualists 
was thought of, is proved by the almost universal expectation of the near 
approach of the day of judgment at the close of the first millennium. The 
chureh up to that time had computed the 1000 years mentioned in St. 
John, from the commencement of the Christian era. (See Mosheim, Eccl. Hist., 
Cent. X., Part II. Chap iii. sec. 3, Vol. ii, p. 107, and see note; Brentani 
Chronologia, sub anno 1000; Fleury Eccl. Hist., Vol. xii. (in 4to.) p. 310, 
Book No, 44. The impression was almost universal (pane totum mundum 
impleverat), which proves that the church at that time as little believed in a 
spiritual millennium before the judgment, as do the Millerites of the present 
day. Fleury cites the same passage as Mosheim does. 

Hveo Cardinalis (Hugues de St. Cher), the first person who made a con- 
cordance of the Bible (obiit ap. 1263), in his commentary of John xvi. 11, 
says: “ Secondly, The judgment is to be feared, because it is concealed from 
us. Nothing is more uncertain than the hour of judgment or of death. (1 
Thess. v.) The day of the Lord will so come as‘a thief in the night, Nahum i, 
8.) “ The way of the Lord is in the tempest and whirlwind.” ‘In the whirl 
wind, because his advent is not seen.” (Mal. iii. 1.) “ Who can think of the 
day of his coming?” Is. xxix. &c., xxx. &e., citing passages from these chap- 
ters. Thirdly, Because it is (proximum vel vicinum) very near, or near, since 
it is concealed. (Deut. xxxii. Obadiah and Zephaniah.) James says, “ Behold 
the Judge standeth at the door.” See Comment. on Gospels, fol. 445. 
F. G. H. ’ 

Vinceytivs Burgensis (obiit 1264), in Speculo Naturm, lib. 33, cap. 102, 
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expressions with other opinions supposed to be so firmly 
established by other Scriptures as not only to justify, but to 
require a wide departure from the literal meaning of the 
texts in question. But we cannot pursue this topic further 


says: “Quantum temporis usque ad finem seculi supersit certum est neminem 
mortalem esse qui noverit, nisi forsitan Dominus alicui speciali gratia revela- 
verit. Omnium namque de hac re calculantium digitos requiescere jubet, 
qui ait, non est vestrum nosse,” etc. Vossius, Theses Theologice, p. 287, 
bottom. 

Nicuotas de Lyra on Matt. xxiv. 42, Vigilate ergo, etc., says, “Hic ex pra- 
dictis excitat nostram solicitudinem, quod enim tempus judicii est incertum, 
ideo semper debemus esse parati ad ipsum expectandum,” ete. 

Beza on 2 Pet. iii. 10, says, “That is, suddenly or at a time when men, think- 
ing of nothing less, are sleeping in quiet as in the days of Noah. The words 
(ev vuxrc) in the night are to be referred to the word thief and not to the word 
come, &e, Andasit was vainly believed for a long time in the ancient church, 
that Christ would come in the night to judgment, therefore they instituted 
what they called vigils, lest Christians should be found not watching—the 
parable of the ten virgins being understood to that purpose, as it may also be 
collected from Luke ii. 8, that Christ at his first advent was born in the night. 
But let us rather give over these curious and uncertain things, and watch 
days and nights (animis ad ipsum erectis) with our minds intently fixed on 
Him, lest we should be found buried in sleep in the world.” 

On Mark xiii. 82, Beza, after making a critical observation, says, that “there 
is no ground for a subtle distinction between the day and the hour, since by 
both words must be understood that point of time appointed by God for the 
second advent of Christ; but it is proper to make a remark on account of 
those who, for ages past, have tortured themselves that they might extract 
from the Scriptures the time of the judgment; to whom if you object these 
words of Christ, they are accustomed to reply,that the day and the hour are 
uncertain, but the time and the year by no means so, Asif the reason for which 
God would not that this time should be known by any one—to wit, that we 
being certain of the thing itself (cujus eventum ignoramus), the time of the 
actual taking place of which we are ignorant of, should perpetually stand 
upon the watch— perpetuo in excubiis agamus’—were of less force in respect 
to the time and the year than to the day and the hour,” &e., &e. 

“ But to all pious persons this doctrine of Christ will be sufficient; that they 
religiously look for his advent, but not curiously inquire into the secrets of 
God. Nor can I forbear to say that I do not approve of the opinion of those 
persons who inculcate, as though it were a divine oracle, the saying, ‘2000 
years before the law, 2000 years under the law, and 2000 years after the 
law;’ for to say nothing abodt the calculation of past years, how can that 
saying agree with this saying of Christ, without manifest cavilling? If Ishould 
deny this to be the prophecy of Elias—and I certainly do deny it—how will 
it be proven? By ancient tradition forsooth |!” cc., &e. 

Olavis of Marratas Fractus Illyricus at the word Vigilare. “It, viz. the 
word Vigilare, often signifies to live soberly in the duties of Christian piety; 
Thus our Lord often inculeates especially, Matt. xxiv. 42; xxv. 13; xxvi. 41, 
that Christians should watch because they know not the day nor the hour of the 

Lord’s advent, where the matter involved is not the watchfulness of the body 
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at present, without too great a digression from the principal 
subject of this essay. 

It may be assumed at the outset of the discussion, that 
the apostles could know the time of our Lord’s second 


but of the mind, which is the uninterrupted care and solicitude of living well, 
and the (anxia expectatio ac desiderium venturi Christi) anzious expectation 
and desire of the coming of Christ—(or of Christ to come).” 

At the word Mille, he refers to Rev. xx. 2, 4, where it is predicted that 
Satan shall be bound a thousand years and the pious shall reign with Christ. 
He says the passage is variously explained by writers. “But many under- 
stand it of the time between the writing of the Apocalypse and the origin of 
the kingdom of the Turk,” &¢e. Note.—This shows that in the belief of many 
(in the time of the writer) the millennium was past. 

Flacius, was born 1520, died 1570, and was one of the most learned of the 
Protestant Reformers, He was the principal writer of the Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators. His Clavis is praised by Walch, Mosheim, and even Father Simon. 
He was a contemporary of Calvin, who was born 1503 and died 1564. 

Flacius in his “ Index Rerum,” &c., of the Old and New Testament, shows 
not only his belief on this point, but also the passages of Scripture upon which 
his belief was founded. Thus we have under the words “Judicii dies” the 
following summary. (l.) Propinguus (it is near), Rom. xiii. 11,12. (2.) It 
will come as a thief in the night, for it is uncertain, and therefore to be watched 

for, Matt. xxiv. 42. (3.) It will come unexpectedly to the men of this age, 
immersed in the cares and delights of this life, as the deluge came, Matt. xxii. 
39, 50; Luke xvii. 26, 27,30. (4.) It is a day which the Father only knows, 
Mark xiii. 32; Zech. xiv. 7. Under the phrase Judicii extremi diem, he says, 
Christ describes the signs preceding it in Matt. xxiv. 29, 30; Mark xiii. 24, 
25, 26; Luke xxi. Note.—This is at variance with the modern application 
of spiritualists. See Barnes’s Notes, 

Joun Stewan, who died 1556, in his “ History of the Four Monarchies of 
the World,” explains the vision of the four beasts in Dan. vii. (p. 208). He 
understands the fourth beast to represent the Roman Empire. The horns repre- 
sented (according to his view) Syria, Egypt, Asia, Greece, Africa, Spain, 
France, Italy, Germany ; the little horn, which came up among the ten (as 
he thought), denotes the Mahometan or Turkish monarchy, which subdued 
three chief parts of the Roman empire, Zyypt, Asia,and Greece. “This little 
horn,” he says, “makes war upon the saints and shall afflict them, till the 
Ancient of days, who has no beginning nor end, shall do judgment; whence 
"tis apparent that with this Turkish empire the world shall have an end, nor 
shall any be after it, but the never-fading kingdom of Christ shall begin—all 
those of the kings and princes of the world being extinguished.” Without 
adopting Sleidan’s interpretation of the prophet, the passage is pertinent to 
show that he expected no millennium before the coming of Christ. See also 
pp- 205, 206, 207, 208, which are pointed. 

Sleidan was born in 1506 (before the Reformation). He became a Pro- 
testant, at first belonging to the party of Zuingle, but he died a Lutheran. 
He was sent by the Protestants on a mission to the King of England in 1545, 
and afterwards he was sent by them to the Council of Trent, where he 
acquired great reputation for his party. He was one of the most celebrated 
and learned men of the age, 
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coming, and of the day of judgment, only in three ways: 
namely, by the Scriptures of the Old Testament, by the 
personal instructions of our Lord himself, or by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. The first question then in an 
orderly inquiry would be, whether the time of our Lord’s 
second coming, or, what amounts to the same thing, whether 
the interval between his first and second coming can be de- 
termined by the Scriptures of the Old Testament. But the 
discussion of this question would require an examination of 
all those parts of the Old Testament which may be supposed 


Gernarp, in Harm. cap. 162. Vol ii. p. 791, says, “Complectitur autem 
hee vigilantia, (1) quotidianam novissimi diei memoriam et perpetuam ad- 
ventus Christi expectationem, ete. (2) Solicitam curam et quotidianam ad 
diem judicii preparationem, etc., Matt. xxiv. 42; Mark xiii. 35.” (Gerhard 
flourished 1627.) 

JanseENtus (born 1585, died 1688), in Harmony of the Gospels, chap. 125— 
“ After the Lord had foretold what it was proper to know concerning his 
advent, he fitly adds how we ought to prepare for that advent on account of 
its uncertainty. Whatsoever is said here (Matt. xxiv; Mark xiii; Luke xvii. 
18, 21) to the apostles, is said tous. Whence the Lord afterwards says, What 
I say unto you I say to all: for although the Lord knew that his advent to 
the general judgment would not be in the lifetime of many of the faithful, yet 
it was his will that all should expect him and prepare themselves for it as if 
it was (mox futurum) soon to be. Again: The Lord also added the cause 
why we should be always watchful, namely, the uncertainty of his advent; 
because, he says, you know not at what hour your Lord will come. Again, 
on Luke xviii. 8: He always so speaks of his advent, as wishing it to be 
expected by the faithful at any time, as if it might be in theirtime. And with 
this agrees Habak. ii. 3.” Several other passages to the same effect might be 
cited from chap. 124 of this Harmony. 

We might add largely extracts of similar import from Carvin (see Instit. 
book iii. chap. 25, § 6, and his Commentary on 1 Cor. xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 15, 
vy. 1; 2 Thess, ii, 2); from Picrer (Theologia Christ. bk. 12, cap. 3); from 
Piscator (Comment. on 1 Thess. iv. 14); from Tuomas Apams, Jonn Howe, W. 
Romaine, Latimer, Knox, Rrpiey, Braprorp, Jonn Caretes, AncupisHor Sanpys, 
Brsnor Davenant, Joun Miron, Joun Boveuton, Cartwricut, Perks, JAnn- 
way, Attemng, TorLapy, Bisnor Jewet, Peter Ravanst, Lamy, and others, but 
it cannot be necessary. In direct opposition to these writers are the instruc- 
tions of the pulpit at the present day. Calvinists do not follow Calvin in this 
point of doctrine, and among those who profess to hold to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith very few, it is believed, assent to the concluding article of 
that symbol, Dr. Whitby’s New Hypothesis is thus shown to be irreconcil- 
ably at variance with at least one point of the Calvinisticsystem. But this is 
not all. That system of interpretation which Dr. Whitby resorted to in order 
to maintain his new hypothesis, is extremely dangerous. Carried out to its 
legitimate results it becomes Arminianism—German Neology. Whitby was 
a most determined opponent of Calvinism all his life, and for a time of Soci- 
nianism also, but to this last he became reconciled before he died. 
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to bear upon the coming of Messiah and his kingdom;* and 
this would be a labor quite too large for an essay. It is 
proposed, therefore, to substitute for this inquiry another, 
which will tend to the same conclusion, namely, what the 
apostles, and the nation at large, appear to have learned 
from their Scriptures concerning this matter. 

The apostles, it is well known, received at different times 
two distinct commissions. The first was exclusively to 
their own nation (Matt. x. 5, 6), and occurred during the 
Levitical economy ;+ the last was given after the close of 
that economy, and extended to all nations. Under the 
former they were invested with miraculous power (Matt. x.) 
but the Holy Spirit as a teacher, was not then given to 
them; whereas under the latter He was their comforter 
and their guide. While, therefore, we must admit, as there 
can be no doubt of the fact, that after the descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the apostles they had deeper and clearer 
views of the mysteries of the kingdom of God, and of those 
ancient prophecies which related to that kingdom, than 


* David Levi, a learned modern Jew, in his Dissertations on the Prophe- 
cies (Vol. i. p. 120,) denies that there is a single clear unequivocal prophecy 
in the Old Testament which foretells a two-fold coming of one and the same 
person as Messiah. The reader will find it profitable to test this assertion. 
The following are some of the passages which refer to the advent of Messiah. 
Numb. xiv. 21; Job. xix. 25-27; Ps. xvii. 15; xxii. 27; cii. 13, 15, 16, 21; 
Ixxii. 11-19; Is. ii, 2,8: xxiv. 23; xxv. 7, 8,9; xxvii. 6, 12,13; xl. 4,5; Ii. 
11; lii. 9, 10; lx. 19-21; Ixv. 17-24; Ixvi. 10, 18, 22, 23: Jerem. iii. 17, 18; 
xxxi. 34; Ezek. xliii. 2-7 , Dan. vii. 13, 14, 18; viii. 13, 14; ix. 25, 27; xii. 
1, 3, 10; Hab, ii. 14; Zech. xiv. 1,4, 5, 9, 20,21: Mal. i.11. There is no- 
thing in the language of the prophets inconsistent with two advents, and 
yet nothing which seems (at least before the event) actually to demand more 
than one. This indeterminateness is a very important feature. The reason 
of it will appear hereafter. 

+ The gift of prophecy, or any extraordinary illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, seems not to have been necessary to the apostles for the full execution 
of their first commission, nor even personal religion; if we may derive an 
inference of this sort from the case of Judas Iscariot. The great subject of 
their preaching was the kingdom of God, or the kingdom of the heavens 
come nigh (Luke ix. 2. Matt. x. 7). The extraordinary powers with which 
they were invested were proof enough of their authority to make the procla- 
mation. The miracles they performed (Matt. x. 8), (may we not suppose) 
were the ordinary powers of the kingdom they preached—an exhibition 
upon @ small scale of those powers, or of that order of things which univer- 
sally prevail in all the worlds God has created and governs, into which sin 
has not entered? (See Heb. vi. 5.) 
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they had during our Lord’s personal ministry, it will hardly 
be doubted that if the Old Testament taught anything 
clearly concerning our Lord’s second coming and the time 
of it, they could have previously discovered it without any 
extraordinary illumination of the Holy Spirit. The canon 
of the Old Testament, when our Lord appeared, had been 
completed about four centuries. The expectations of the 
nation, not only during that time, but from a much earlier 
age, had been directed by their prophets to the coming of 
Christ ; so that whatever their Scriptures revealed concern- 
ing the advent of Christ had long been the subject of care- 
ful consideration, and their teachings might have been dis- 
covered and understood by the nation long before the age 
in which our Lord appeared; and being discovered, would, 
in all probability, have been transmitted from generation to 
generation, as a part of the national faith. However this 
may be—and we do not wish to rest the argument upon 
mere probabilities—it is certain that at the time of the 
transfiguration, Peter, James, and John, had no idea what- 
ever concerning the second coming of the Lord. Taught as 
we are by events, we know that this doctrine of his second 
coming involved the previous events of his rejection by the 
Jews, and of his death, resurrection, and ascension into 
heaven. But these disciples, upon being charged not to tell 
any man what they had seen till the Son of man should be 
risen from the dead, questioned one with another, what the 
rising from the dead should mean, Mark ix. 9,10. See 
John xx. 9. It is obvious, then, that at that time they 
had no knowledge of our Lord’s second advent, and of 
course none of the time of it. 

During our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, he informed 
the twelve—privately it would seem—of the things which 
should befal him there. He told them plainly, he should 
be delivered to the Gentiles, and that they would put him 
to death, and that on the third day he should rise again ; 
but, adds the Evangelist (Luke xviii. 34), they understood 
none of these things, and the saying was hid from them. 
(See also Mark ix. 31, 32.) Matthew also records a saying 
of Peter, which shows how greatly his expectations were at 
variance with the issue of our Lord’s mission to his nation 
(Matt. xvi. 21, 23). Another passage may be referred to, 
VOL. IX.—NO. II. 14 
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which shows what were the expectations of the multitude. 
During the same journey, the Lord spake the parable of 
the nobleman, because they thought the kingdom of God 
should émmediately appear. Whatever might have been 
their conceptions of the kingdom of God, they did not 
connect it with the second coming of Christ, but with 
his presence (wapevria) at that time. This parable met 
these misconceptions by an allegory, which represents 
his departure from this world, and his return to it, at 
some future time, having been invested during his ab- 
sence with that kingdom they were expecting,* Luke xix. 
11, 27. 

Besides these, and other passages which might be referred 
to, which clearly prove that not only the disciples, but the 
nation at large, had no conception of a two-fold advent of 
Messiah, we may remark, that the public preaching of 
John the Baptist, and of the Lord Jesus himself, was not 
designed, nor did it tend to unfold this mystery. (Matt. 
xiii. 11.) The great theme was the near approach of the 
kingdom of heaven, Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17; x. 7; Mark i. 
15; the kingdom which had so long been promised to that 
nation, and especially prophesied of by Daniel (vii. 14). 
Now it may be inquired with what intent did the Lord 
Jesus Christ offer himself and his kingdom to the nation? 
Was it that the nation should reject both him and his king- 
dom? He knew, indeed, that they would do so. He 
knew it was impossible, considering the depravity of the 
hearts of men, that they should do otherwise. He knew 
his rejection and death were the pre-appointed means of 
redeeming not that nation only, but the world. But this 
was not the primary intent of his preaching. Why did he 
preach the kingdom during three years, and commission 


* The Pharisees, who inquired of him “ when the kingdom of God should 
come” (Luke xvii. 20), spoke under the impression that if he were the Mes- 
siah he would at that time establish the kingdom he preached ; at least there 
is no evidence that they had derived from their own Scriptures the idea of 
another advent. So too Nicodemus appears to have been under a similar 
impression. It is at least evident that he had no conception of the change 
that must be wrought upon men, nor the means which God had appointed to 
effect it before any of his nation could enter the kingdom. It may be added, 
this parable of the nobleman is irreconcilable with the notion that the dis- 
pensation of grace to the Gentiles, now current, is the kingdom of God. 
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his disciples to do the same? Why did he pronounce 
dreadful woes against those cities which rejected him and 
his messengers, unless that it might be received, and unless 
there was guilt in rejecting it? If proof were necessary, 
the reader might be referred to Matthew xxiii. 37: “Oh 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thy children, 
and ye would not ;” to John i. 11: “ He came to his own” 
to be received by his own people, “ but his own received 
him not ;” to Matthew xxii., where our Lord, by parable, 
teaches the willingness of God to confer on the nation the 
kingdom of God, and the universal and voluntary rejection 
of the offer; to Luke xix. 41-44, where the approaching 
desolation of the city by the Romans is predicted, and the 
cause of it ascribed to the fact that the nation: knew:not 
the time of its visitation. Without citing more proofs to a 
point which the reader would probably have conceded 
without any, we proceed to show the bearing this doctrinal 
fact has upon the structure of the Old Testament pro- 
phecies. Had these Scriptures clearly foretold the second 
advent of Christ, and connected with it the kingdom of 
God, the Jew might have demanded, why preagh the king- 
dom of God as come nigh at this time, when the Scriptures 
connect the kingdom not with the first, but with a second 
advent of Messiah? The Jew might have added—(and:we 
know they scrupled not on any occasion to tax our Lord 
with teaching false doctrine)—“ thy preaching cannot be 
true, nor canst thou be the Messiah; for the true Messiah 
would not preach at his first advent the kingdom of God as 
come nigh, seeing God has determined to establish it, not 
at his first but at his second advent.” To this it might be 
replied, “God has indeed connected the coming of his 
kingdom with the second advent of Messiah, because he 
knows the wickedness of your hearts, yet for all that, 
God is willing to establish the kingdom now, if you will 

receive it, though he knows you will reject it, and crucify 

your king, and he has determined to redeem the world from 

apostasy and the curse, through your guilty rejection of 
Messiah and of that kingdom which is now offered to you. 

God is sincere, and he proves his own faithfulness in offer- 

ing the kingdom to you now, in the fulness of the time, and 

it is on the ground of your foreseen rejection of his offer, 
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that he has foretold a second advent of a rejected Messiah, 
and the actual coming of the kingdom of God at that 
time.”* 

Such an answer would be according to the course of 
events and the truth of the case, yet the wisdom of God 
saw best not to reveal clearly these particulars,} nor the 
times at which those which are revealed should occur. 
Under this view, we discover the import of such expressions 
as these—the mysteries of the kingdom of God; the 
mystery of godliness; the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
which none of the princes of this world could know (1 Cor. 
ii. 7, 8); the mystery of the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 51) ; the 
mystery of God’s will (Eph. i. 9); mystery of Christ (Eph. 
iii. 4); mystery hid from the beginning of the world; 
mystery of the gospel (Eph. vi. 19. See Col. i. 26,275 ii. 
2). This matter may be made clearer by a few examples. 
The call of the Gentiles was dependent upon the rejection 
of the kingdom by the Jews. (Romans xi.11.) And Paul 
finds that the call of the Gentiles was predicted to Abraham 
(Gal. iii. 8; Gen. xii. 3; xxii, 18); yet this was not clearly 
revealed ; for the same apostle declares it to be a part of 
the mystery of godliness, that God manifest in the flesh 
should be preached to the Gentiles. (1 Tim. iii. 16.) Cer- 
tainly the nation had not learned that truth from the Old 
Testament (Acts xxii. 21, 22), and even the apostles, for 
some time after they received the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
did not so understand their Scriptures. (Acts x. 19, 20, 28, 
34, 35; xi. 3-18.) Here, then, we may observe two things: 
first, that the kingdom was clearly promised to the nation, 


* “The Lord,” remarks Preiswerk, as cited by Auberlen on the prophecies 
of Daniel and the Revelation of St. John, p. 84, “has always represented 
the events he announced by the prophets in such a manner, that they were 
sufficiently clear for him who approached with reverence and careful 
thought, and yet sufficiently dark and veiled not to limit the freedom of 
human action. Yor if the unchangeable decrees of the Eternal were pre- 
sented to our eyes in unveiled features, what would become of the responsi- 
bility of man, of the free movements of human life, what of courage, and 
hope, and joy ?” 

+ God did all'that in reason or justice could be expected, when he put 
the immediate fulfilment of his promise upon the condition of their accept- 
ing the Lord Jesus. The Jews had no reason to complain that he left 
in obscurity what he designed to do, in the foreseen event of their rejecting 
him. 
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and Christ, as a minister of the cirenmcision at the ap- 
pointed time, was sent to the nation to fulfil that promise. 
(Romans xv. 8.) In this there was no mystery. But the 
share which Gentiles were to have in that promise was 
revealed in a mystery, ¢. ¢. obscurely ; because they could 
not come in till the Jews had rejected the kingdom, and 
crucified their king; and to have revealed these facts would 
have interfered with that fulness of the offer, or with that 
freedom on the part of the nation to accept it, which the 
purposes of God required.* 

Again, it was predicted that Messiah should be cut off 
(Daniel ix. 26. See Isaiah liii. 1-9), but it was also said in 
Psalm lxxxix. 35-37, “ Once have I sworn by my holiness 
that I will not lie unto David. His seed shall endure for 
ever, and his throne as the sun before me. It shall be 
established for ever as the moon, and as a faithful witness 
in heaven.” And in Psalm exxxii. 11, “The Lord hath 
sworn truth unto David, he will not turn from it; of the 
fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne.” To Mary it 
was declared, Luke i. 33, “ He shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.” The Jews so understood the promises. “ We have 
heard out of the law, that Christ abideth for ever; and 
how sayest thou, the Son of man must be lifted up? Who 
is this Son of man?” (John xii. 34.) Implying, that if 
he must be lifted up, he cannot be the Christ. How could 
these seemingly discordant predictions be both realized ?+ 
Peter expounds one of them in a way which furnishes a 
key to all: “Therefore David being a prophet, and know- 
ing that God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the 
fruit of his loins, according to the flesh, he would raise up 
Christ to sit on his throne—he seeing this before, spake of 
the resurrection of Christ.” (Acts ii. 30,31.) That is to say, 
the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ reconciles these 


* See the remark of Preiswerk, quoted on a preceding page, from 
Auberlen. 

+ Some interpreters will have it, that “the house of Jacob” means the 
Christian church, and that the throne of David means the throne from 
which our Lord now exercises (Rev. iii. 21) a spiritual rule and dominion 
over all believers. ‘They suppose that the Jews could not see it on account 
of their prejudices and carnal notions of Messiah’s kingdom. It is certain,. 
however, that the Apostle Peter resolved the difficulty otherwise. 
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Scriptures; in other words, prophecies both apparently ex- 

plicit and clear in themselves, yet seemingly contradictory, 

are harmonized by showing the mystery which is enveloped 

in one of them. Certainly the resurrection of Christ. is 

here taught obscurely. It is also taught in the same way in 

Psalm ii. 7, by the words, “Thou art my Son, this day have 

I begotten thee.” Comp. Acts xiii. 33. The same sort of 
reasoning, Paul teaches, was adopted by Abraham when 

commanded to offer up Isaac as a sacrifice. But the mass 
of the Jewish nation could not reason thus; nor did the 
apostles themselves, till taught by the Holy Spirit. Had 
the resurrection of Christ been clearly taught, the Jews 
might have argued from that fact, against the doctrine of 
the kingdom preached. It might have seemed to be a clog 
upon the freedom of the nation, as Preiswerk intimates, 
obscured in their minds the freeness and fulness of the 
offer, and so served to proeure or occasion that rejection of 
Christ, which the wisdom of God determined should come 
entirely from their free, though depraved wills. 

Upon these considerations, then, the inference is submit- 
ted that the doctrine of the seeond advent of Christ, in dis- 
tinction from his first advent, was not so fully or clearly 
revealed in the Old Testament, that even the pious portion 
of the nation* could have learned it without some further 
revelation or instruetion, either by way of prophecy or 
providence. It is an error, therefore, to ascribe ignorance 
of these things to the prejudices of the nation. The exi- 
gency of our Lord’s mission to that people required that 
there should be plainness in all those prophecies, which had 
respect to their present duty and interest ; while the Divine 
purposes, founded, so to speak, upon their sinful rejection 
of Christ, should be cast into obscurity until the opening of 
the new dispensation to which they belonged. Of course 
the apostles learned nothing from the Old Testament as to 
the time of the second advent; not having discovered 
therein the purpose of more than one advent. 


* See Luke i 51-55: 67-79; ii. 25-82. Neither Zacharias, nor Simeon, 
nor Mary, nor Anna, seemed to have deferred the redemption of Israel till 
the second advent. On the contrary, they express themselves as they would 
have done had they connected the blessings they spoke of with their own 
times. 
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We are next to consider how far the personal instructions 
of the Lord Jesus enlarged the knowledge of the apostles 
upon this subject. But this topie we reserve for another 
oceasion.* 

Pum. 





Art. I1L—Tae Mystery raat was Revearep To Pavt. 


1. A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, by 
Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the Theological Se- 
minary, Princeton, N. J. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1856. 

2. Tue Eristte to THE Epaesians, ‘in Greek and English, 
with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary, by Sa- 
muel H. Turner, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary and Columbia College, N. Y. New York: 
Dana & Co. 1856. 

3. A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul 
to the Ephesiansy by John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Literature in the United Presbyterian 
Church. London & Glasgow: R. Griffin & Co. 1854. 


In the interpretation of Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, a 
very important point to be determined is, the nature of that 
“‘ mystery” of the divine will which was revealed to him 
(chap. iii. 3-11). Was it confined to the admission of Gen- 
tiles to the blessings of salvation? Did it not include, also, 
the exaltation of the Son of God in his incarnate nature to 
the throne of the universe, and the willing subjection to him 
of all the heavenly worlds? (chap. i. 9-10.) But what, 
especially, was the nature of the revelation made to him re- 
specting the Gentiles? What is the seope of that “ econo- 
my” or administration of “ the fulness of times” under which 
they are to become fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and 


* On this topie the reader may consult Essay V. of “Essays on the 
Coming ef the Kingdom of God,” by Philo-Basilicus, published in the fifth 
volume of the Literalist. (Philadelphia: 1842.) 
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partakers of the promise in Christ through the gospel?” As 
that economy is the scheme of God’s procedure in the go- 
vernment of the world and the salvation of men through the 
whole series of their generations, from the time of Christ’s as- 
cension, it contemplates and determines the extent to which 


-the work of redemption is to be carried ; and a just under- © 


standing of it, therefore, is necessary to a knowledge of the 
limits within which the redemption of men is to be cireum- 
scribed—if, as is generally held, it is to be confined within 
a short. period and narrow limits; and of its vastness and 
grandeur, if it is at length to be extended to all who come 
into life, and is to continue through an endless succession of 
generations and ages. 

The writers, the titles of whose Commentaries are given 
above, appear to us not to have sufficiently noticed that part 
of the revealed mystery which refers to the exaltation of 
Christ and the subjection of the universe to him; and, in- 
deed, not to have perceived that it is a part of the same 
mystery and economy as that which relates to the Gentiles ; 
while the latter, they seem most seriously to misconceive, 
and contract within limits immeasurably short of those 
which are ascribed to it by the apostle. 

Dr. Hodge, for example, regards “ the mystery” of “the 
economy of the fulness of times,” as denoting simply the 
scheme of an administration, like that which is now exer- 
cised over the world, under which Gentiles are subjects of 
the call of the gospel, and the gifts of renovation and par- 
don, equally with Israelites ; or the admission of Gentiles to 
the blessings of the gospel on the same terms as Hebrews, 
and on much the same scale, probably, proportionally to 
the numbers who hear its call; precisely in the manner in 
which they have enjoyed those blessings through the ages 
that have passed since the apostle Paul entered on his minis- 
try among the inhabitants of Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. 
He says :— 


“The mystery made known to the apostles and prophets of the 
new dispensation was, that the Gentiles are, in point of right and 
fact, fellow-heirs. of the same body and partakers of this promise, 
The form in which the calling of the Gentiles was predicted in the 
Old Testament, led to the general impression that they were to par- 
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take of the blessings of Messiah’s reign by becoming Jews, by being 
as proselytes merged into the old theocracy, which was to remain in | 
all its peculiarities. It seems never to have entered into any human 
mind until the day of Pentecost, that the theocracy itself was to be 
abolished, and a new form of religion was to be introduced, designed 
and adapted equally for all mankind, under which the distinction 
between Jew and Gentile was to be done away. Jt was this catho- 
licity of the gospel which was the expanding and elevating revelation 
made to the apostles, and which raised them from sectarians to Chris- 
tians. 

“The Gentiles are fellow-heirs. They have the same right to 
the inheritance as the Jews. The inheritance is all the benefits of 
the covenant of grace; the knowledge of the truth, all church privi- 
leges, justification, adoption, and sanctification ; the indwelling of the 
Spirit, and life everlasting .... 

They are ¢v¢é¢wpa, i. e. they are constituent portions of the body 
of Christ ; as nearly related to him, and as much partakers of his life, 
as their Jewish brethren .... 

“What in the preceding terms is presented figuratively, is express- 
ed literally, when it is added, they are partakers of his (God’s) pro- 
mise. The promise is the promise of redemption ; the promise made 
to our first parents, repeated to Abraham, and which forms the bur- 
den of all the Old Testament predictions. 

“ The only essential and indispensable condition of participation in 
the benefits of redemption is union with Christ. The Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs and of the same body, and partakers of the promise, says 
the apostle, in Christ, i. e. in virtue of their union with him. And 
this union is effected or brought about by the gospel. It is not by 
birth nor by any outward rite, nor by union with any external body, 
but by the gospel, received and appropriated by faith, that we are 
united to Christ, and thus made heirs of God. This verse teaches 
therefore, 1. The nature of the blessings of which the Gentiles are 
partakers, viz.—the inheritance promised to the people of God; 2. 
The condition on which that participation is suspended, viz. union 
with Christ; and 3. The means by which that union is effected, 
viz. the gospel.”—Pp. 164-166. 


The revelation of the mystery of the economy of the 
fulness of times is thus, according to him, nothing more 
than a mere revelation that Gentiles are to be partakers of 
the blessings of salvation promised to the people of God ; 
that is, of renovation, pardon, and eternal life; arid of the con- 
dition on which, and the means by which they are obtained. 
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In other words, it is only an announcement of the gifts that 


. are bestowed on individual Gentile believers, the medium 


through which they are conferred, and the pre-requisites of 
their reception. 


Dr. Turner gives much the same view of it :— 


“The sixth verse—that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel— 
contains the announcement of the mystery before mentioned, and it 
is simply this: that the Gentiles, equally with the Jews, are partak- 
ers of all the benefits of union with Christ in his church. ‘ Fellow- 
heirs :’ that is, heirs as well as and along with the Jews. Theblessings 
of the gospel are constantly represented as an inheritance, of which 
those who are or shall be put in possession are heirs, and that in con- 
sequence of their adoption as God’s children. ‘ Of the same body ? 
being members of the same one mystical body of Christ, that is, his 
church, of which Jewish converts are also members. ‘ Partakers ? 
more accurately ‘ fellow’ or ‘joint partakers,’ implying that they are 
in every degree and particular equally favored with Jews. ‘Of his 
promise :’ the noun here expresses the object promised, namely, the 
Holy Spirit with all his imparted blessings. ‘In Christ:’ this is con- 
nected with the whole immediately preceding representation, so that 
the blessings here predicated of Gentiles are the result of their 
being in Christ. And all this is through the gospel; this gracious 
institution of mercy being - only channel by which divine favor is 
attainable.”—P. 89. 


The same views are presented by Dr. Eadie :— 


“The Gentiles would be co-heirs with the believing Jews, with- 
out modification or diminution of privilege. Their heirship was 
based on the same charter, and referred to the same inheritance. 
Nor though that heirship was very recent in date, were they only 
residuary legatees, bound to be content with any contingent remain- 
der that satiated Israel might happen to leave. No, they inherited 
equally with the earlier sons. Theirs was neither an uncertain nor a 
minor portion. And not only were they joint heirs, but even of the 
same body—not attached like an excrescence, not incorporated like 
a foreign substance, but incorporated so, that the additional were 
not to be distinguished from the original members, in such a perfect 
amalgamation. The body is the one church under the one head, 
and believing Jew and Gentile form that one body, without schism, 
or the detection of national variety, or of previous condition. 

“¢ And fellow-partakers of the promise.’ It has been thought 
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too narrow a view to restrict the promise to the Holy Spirit. But 
many things favor the opinion” that it refers to him. “He is the 
prominent gift or promise of the new covenant.”—P. 207. 


But this view answers very inadequately to the apostle’s 
representation of the peculiarity and importance of the 
revelation made to him in regard to the Gentiles. The 
great mystery disclosed to him respecting them, had not 
before been communicated to men. “Iam made a minis- 
ter of the church,” he says, “ according to the dispensation 
of God, which is given to me in reference to you, to fulfil 
(to proclaim, and thereby accomplish) the word of God ;— 


the mystery which has been hid from the ages, and from — 


the generations, but is now manifested to his saints, to whom 
God has willed to make known what are the riches of the 
glory of this mystery in respect to the Gentiles, which is 
Christ to you, the hope of glory,” Coloss. i. 25-27. He 
speaks also, Rom. xvi. 25, 26, of “his gospel, and the 
preaching of Jesus Christ,” as “ according to the revelation 
of the mystery kept secret from eternity, but now. mani- 
fested, and through the prophetic Scriptures according to 
the command of the eternal God, made known to all nations 
in order to obedience of faith.” And he represents also to 
the Ephesians that “ the mystery of Christ in other genera- 
tions was not made known to the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed to his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit, 
that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and fellow-partakers of his promise in Christ, through the 
gospel,” chap. iii. 4-6. These passages clearly indicate 
that there were peculiar features in the great scheme of 
God’s administration that was revealed to him, that had 
not before been made known to men, and that were of the 
utmost significance to the Gentiles especially, and gave a 
scope and grandeur to the work of redemption, of which 
the people of God had before had no intimation. But no 
such element appears in the revelation, as the commenta- 
tors, to whom we have referred, interpret it. The whole 
of the mystery disclosed to the apostles lies, according 
to them, in the announcement that Gentiles were to be 
saved in precisely the same manner as Israelites, and were 
as redeemed to stand in precisely similar relations to him. 
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Yet they admit that the fact that Gentiles were to partake 
of the blessings of the gospel was not the mystery revealed 
to him; that that great purpose of God was clearly an- 
nounced to the ancient prophets, and familiar to the He- 
brew church. The revelation of the mystery, on their 
view, therefore, was not the doctrine of a new, a vast, and 
a most wonderful feature of the scheme which God was to 
pursue in the redemption of the Gentiles, but a mere cor- 
rection of a false notion which the Israelites had adopted 
in regard to it. It falls, therefore, infinitely short of the 
apostle’s representation of it. 

According to that view, the revealed mystery disclosed 


. nothing more than the change in the relations of Gentile 


believers to God and the church, which takes place at their 
renovation and profession of Christ, as it is described by the 
apostle, chap. ii. 11-22, “ Ye being in times past Gentiles 
in the flesh, were without Christ, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of 
promise, having no hope, and without God in the world. 
But now in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off, 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For through him 
we both have access by one Spirit unto the Father. Now 
therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fel- 
low-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God, 
and are built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” 
But this description of the relation into which Gentile 
believers are brought to God and his kingdom by renova- 
tion, is no revelation of amystery. The belief entertained 
by the Israelites was, that Gentiles who were to be saved, 
were to be incorporated with them, in some form, so as to 
belong to their commonwealth. But the announcement of 
this passage is wholly different from that of the revelation 
of the mystery. This relates to Gentile believers under the 
present dispensation, during which an election only is 
gathered from the nations, and made partakers of the bless- 
ings of salvation. That mystery relates to the Gentiles as 
a body, and is to have its accomplishment at that future 
period, when they are universally to be converted and 
brought into the kingdom of Christ. Thus its announce- 
ment is, ehvas Te tOvn, that “ the Gentiles”—not that Gentiles 
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merely, or some Gentiles, but that “the Gentiles,” as a 
body,—that is, the nations universally, are to be fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and joint partakers “ with the 
Israelites of the promise in Christ through the gospel.” 
They are as nations, at the time contemplated by the 
divine purpose, to be redeemed as universally and abso- 
lutely, as the Israelites are as a people at the time they are 
all to be saved. And this purpose of God is altogether 
different from the purpose that such Gentiles as are saved, 
are to be saved by the same means as Israelites are, who are 
admitted to everlasting life. It is a purpose of infinite sig- 
nificance and grandeur, and it had never before been made 
known to men, but kept secret in the divine counsels, 
until the promulgation of the gospel, and was then revealed 
to the apostles and the church. 

That construction of the mystery is confuted, moreover, 
by the slight progress of the gospel among both Jews and 
Gentiles during the eighteen centuries that have -passed 
since the revelation was made to the apostle. The writers 
whom we have cited, hold that the great purpose of God 
respecting the Gentiles, to which the apostle refers, is to 
have its accomplishment under the present dispensation ; 
and that it has in fact, already, in a large measure, been car- 
ried into effect; for they entertain the belief, we take it, that 
generally prevails in the church, that at the distance of 
about a thousand years, it will reach its completion, and 
the work of redemption close. 

Thus Dr. Eadie says :— 


“The period of the redemption expires with the rapoucia advent. 
No more is redemption to be offered, for the human race has run 
its cycle; and no more is it to be partially enjoyed, for the 
redeemed are to be clothed with perfection ; so that the period of 
perfection in blessing, harmonizes with that of perfection in num- 
bers. As long as the process of redemption is complete, the collec- 
tion of recipients is incomplete too: The church receives its com- 
plement in extent, at the very same epoch at which it is crowned 
with fulness of purity and blessedness.”—P. 66. 


But the redemption of the Gentiles during the eighteen 
hundred years that have passed since the epistle was writ- 
ten, answers not at all to the apostle’s lofty representation 

9 
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of God’s purposes of grace towards them. During a large 
part of the period, indeed, there has been no Israelitish 
church on the earth with which Gentiles could be “ fellow- 
heirs, and of the same body, and joint partakers of the pro- 
mise in Christ through the gospel.” Blindness for ages has 
literally happened—so far as any visible community is con- 
cerned—to Israel universally: while the Gentile church, 
through nearly that whole series of ages, has almost as uni- 
versally apostatized from the gospel, and worshipped idols, 
saints, and civil and ecclesiastical rulers, instead of God. 
To suppose this vast spectacle of revolt and destruction, an 
exemplification of the gracious purpose of God which the 
apostle contemplated with such wonder and joy, is grossly 
to misconceive its nature, therefore, and empty it of its 
greatness and grandeur. 

The purpose of God then which was made known to the 
apostle, is of far vaster import ;—is an immeasurably more 
extensive and majestic scheme of administration. It con- 
templates the redemption of the nations as a body at the 
time when it is to receive its accomplishment: not as under 
the present dispensation, the salvation only of an election 
from them. It contemplates their full redemption from sin 
and its curse in their life in this world: not their partial 
sanctification merely, as under the present dispensation: 
and it contemplates the continuance of that redemption 
through an endless series of generations. The scheme of 
administration which was revealed to the apostles, was that 
undoubtedly which God is to execute. But that we have 
indicated, by which the whole race is at length to be 
restored from the ruins of the fall, and continued in holiness 
and blessedness through an endless succession of ages and 
generations, is that which God has revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, and is that alone with which the apostle’s representa- 
tions agree. 

That this last is the purpose in respect to mankind which 
was revealed to the apostle, is seen from the fact, that the 
redemption that is to be bestowed on the other nations, the 
Gentiles, is the same in kind and extent as that which is to 
be conferred on the Israelites. They are to be fellow-heirs 
with the Israelites, and of the same body, and joint partakers 
with"them of the promise in Christ through the gospel. 
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What, then, is the redemption in nature, form, and perpe- 
tuity, that is promised to the Israelites? What is the inhe- 
ritance pledged to them, of which the Gentile nations are 
to be fellow-heirs and partakers? The answer is, a full res- 
toration from the blight and curse of the fall, and a con- 
tinuance in the favor of God in this world through an end- 
less.series of ages and generations. 

Thus, in his covenant with Abraham, God promised the 
continuance of his seed by successive generations through 
endless ages; pledged to them their everlasting possession 
of Canaan; and engaged that he would be the God of 
their generations for ever and ever, and that they should be 
his people. “I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee im their generations, for a 
covenant of eternity, to be a God unto thee, and thy seed 
after thee: and I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan, for a possession of eternity ; and I will be their 
God,” Genesis xvii. 7, 8. The promise that they should 
continue in an endless series of generations, and should for 
ever possess the land of Canaan, is repeated in a great 
number of passages in the Pentateuch and the prophets ; 
and the pledge that God will be their God, is shown by 
many predictions to be a promise that on the Messiah’s 
entering on his reign on the earth, their tribes shall be re- 
called from their dispersion, universally sanctified, freed 
from the curse in all its forms, and live a holy and happy 
people under his sceptre for ever and ever. See Genesis 
xviii. 4; Exodus xxxii. 13; 1 Kings ix. 3-5 ; Ezek. xxxvii. 
21-28 ; Jerem. xxxi. 35-40; Micahiv. 6-8; Isaiah ix. 6, 7; 
xi. 1-9; lix. 20,21; lx.14-21; Ps. exxv. 1; exxxii. 13, 14. 
A perfect redemption as a nation from sin and its curse, by 
the Messiah, a life of blessedness under his reign, and a 
continuance by successive generations through eternal ages, 
and possession of their national land, were thus the great 
elements of God’s purpose of mercy to them. The Geutiles, 
accordingly, in being fellow-heirs with them, of the same 
body, and partakers of the same promise in Christ—are to 
partake of a similar salvation ; namely, they are also, as a 
body—to be perfectly freed under the reign of Christ from 
the dominion and curse of sin; to continue in an endless 
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series of generations on the earth, and to live in perfect 
blessedness under his sway. If they do not as nations 
receive the same absolute redemption from the evils of the 
fall, continue in like manner by successive generations 
through interminable years, and enjoy a like perfect bless- 
edness in the presence and favor of God, they cannot be 
joint heirs with the Israelites, and partakers of the same 
blessings as are promised to them. 

And this is in accordance with the apostle’s representa- 
tion, Rom. xi. 25-32, that the time at the close of the pre- 
sent dispensation, when all Israel is to be saved, is the time 
when the fulness of the Gentiles also is to come in, and God 
is to have mercy upon all of both classes. “I would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, that 
blindness in part has happened to Israel until the fulness of 
the Gentiles shall come in, and so all Israel shall be saved, 
as it is written; Then shall come to Zion the Deliverer, and 
shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob. For God hath 
concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.” ‘The fulness of the Gentiles” is the whole, the 
totality of the Gentiles as nations, just as “all Israel” is the 
whole of the Israelitish people, in contradistinction from a part 
to which blindness has happened. The whole of the Gen- 
tiles, therefore, are to enter the kingdom of Christ by con- 
version at the time when he comes to Zion, and turning 
away ungodliness from Jacob, the whole Israelitish nation 
shall be saved. The mercy he is then to have upon the 
Gentiles as a whole, is to be as absolute as that which he is 
to have upon all Israel. They are alike to be universally 
renewed, to be freed from the curse of sin, and live in per- 
fect holiness and blessedness under his reign, and perpetu- 
ate themselves in an endless series of generations. 

This is confirmed by the promise to Christ of all nations 
as the subjects of his sceptre, and the prediction that they 
shall all become obedient to him in his reign on the earth. 
It was foreshown to Abraham, Gen. xviii. 18, that in his seed 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. It was pro- 
mised to Christ, Ps. ii, 8, that at his assumption of his 
throne on Mount Zion, “the heathen,” that is, all the Gen- 
tile nations, “shall be given to him for an inheritance, and 
the*uttermost parts of the earth for a possession.” The hea- 
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then nations are to be given to him as an inheritance that 
he may restore them from the dominion and curse of sin, 
and reign over them in love and glory; not that they may 
continue in rebellion and maintain a ceaseless war on his 
empire. It is foreshown, accordingly, in Dan. vii. 13, 14, 
that at the destruction of the powers denoted by the fourth 
beast, Christ is to come in the clouds of heaven, and receive 
the earth as his kingdom, that its population universally— 
all people, nations, and tongues—may serve him; and that 
he is to exercise over them an everlasting rule. In like 
manner it is revealed also in the Apoc. xi. 15, that at the 
seventh trumpet the kingdom of this world is to become 
Christ’s ; that in connexion with the judgments that are then 
to be inflicted on his enemies all nations are to come and 
worship before him; and that he is to continue his reign 
over them for ever and ever. It is foreshown also, Rev. 
xxi. 2-5, 24-26, that at his second coming and establish- 
ment of his kingdom on the earth, all the nations are to be 
converted, live in holiness under his sway, and continue sub- 
jects in successive generations of his rule here for ever and 
ever. On the descent of the New Jerusalem to the earth God 
is to dwell with men and be their God; the nations, the Gen- 
tiles, that is the whole of them, are to walk in‘the light of 
the city, and the kings of the earth are to bring their glory 
and honor into it, and the curse in all its forms is to be 
repealed, and the race set as free from it as though they had 
never fallen. For “ God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things will have passed away.” As then it is shown in other 
parts of the Scriptures that these are the aims with which 
Christ is to reign over the world, it is clear that the scheme 
of administration that was revealed to Paul must have con- 
templated such a redemption of the Gentiles as well as the 
Israelites as we have represented,—that is, their full release 
from the sway and curse of sin, and continuance in a suc- 
cession of generations in holiness and bliss through eternal 
years. 

And finally, this is confirmed by the express indication by 
Paul in this epistle, that men are to continue under the reign 
of Christ, and as a church, in a succession of generations 
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and an endless series of ages, and in a manner that is to glo- 
rify God. “Now to him who is able to do exceedingly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us; to him be glory by the church in Jesus 
Christ, sis wdou; tas yereds Tov adres THY aid>var, through all 
the generations of the age of ages,” Eph. iii. 20,21. In 
this doxology, the apostle thus proceeds on it as a truth that 
was already known to the Ephesians, that the church is to 
exist in a succession of generations through the age of ages, 
that is through eternity ; and on the ground of that known 
futurity he expresses the wish, that glory may be rendered 
to God by the church in its ceaseless series of generations 
through eternal years. That eas, generations, is here 
employed to denote generations of men, not the periods or 
ages of generations, is clear from the consideration that to 
give it the latter signification would be to convert the phrase 
into a senseless tautology ; as the meaning would then be,— 
all the ages of the age of ages,—which, instead of giving 
fulness to the expression of endless periods, would only 
weaken and confound it; as ages are not the measure of an 
age nor of ages. In place of that, the sis raous ras yereas—are 
given as a series that is to be commensurate with the tw 
aidves ray aiaver, That succession of the generations of man- 
kind is actually, therefore, to come into existence, and they 
are, at every stage of the succession, to be the church and to 
glorify God; otherwise the wish of the apostle would be a 
wish that God’s scheme of administration over the world 
were infinitely different from what it is; which would in- 
volve an imputation of imperfection to him, and imply that 
he is unworthy of the glory from the church which he claims. 
But that is impossible. To suppose that under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, Paul entertained such a sentiment, 
and breathed such a wish, is to contradict his piety, know- 
ledge, and faith, as well as the truth and wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit. There is actually then to be a church of such an end- 
less series of generations of men ; and therefore the scheme 
of administration that was revealed to Paul, which he ealls 
the mystery of Christ, that the Gentiles should be fellow- 
heirs with Israel, and of the same body and partakers of the 
promise in Christ, contemplated that continuance of the 
redemption of the Gentiles and the Israelites in a suecession 
of generations through an eternity of ages. 
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These considerations render it clear that the purpose of 
God respecting mankind to which the apostle refers, con- 
templates their perfect deliverance at a future period from 
sin and its curse, and continuance from generation to gene- 
ration, as a holy and happy race through eternal ages. 

This view of the scheme of God’s administration is con- 
firmed by the delineation given of the mystery of his will 
(chap. i. 9, 10), in which it is presented in its reference to 
the other orders of God’s intelligent creatures, as well as to 
men. ‘“ He has made known to us the mystery of his will, 
according to his own good pleasure which he purposed in 
himself—in the economy (that is, the peculiar administra- 
tion) of the fulness of the times, to bring together again in 
one (or reunite in one) the whole in Christ—those in the 
heavens, and those wpon the earth.” The all, in the hea- 
vens and upon the earth, are the intelligent inhabitants of 
those worlds, in exclusion of the fallen angels and lost of 
mankind, who will then have become inhabitants of ge- 
henna—the realm which is to be their eternal abode. Their 
being all reunited in one, will be their union in one harmo- 
nious empire under Christ, in which all will recognise him 
in his complex nature, and in his authority as Messiah, as 
their rightful King, the just object of their homage and 
allegiance, and will render him a glad, adoring, and perfect 
obedience according to their several natures and spheres. 
To suppose that though reunited in one empire under him as 
their head, a part of them are still to be in revolt, is a contra- 
diction. They cannot be joined together in one harmonious 
empire, if portions of them continue to reject his authority, 
make war on his kingdom, and endeavor to multiply revolt- 
ers from his sway. A revelation, moreover, that Christ’s 
kingdom, instead of subjection and peace, is to be torn with 
everlasting distraction, and swept, therefore, by an endless 
succession of avenging judgments, instead of being contem- 
plated by the apostle with wonder and joy at the wisdom 
and grace of the divine counsels, would have filled him with 
horror and dismay. The re-entrance of the earth, therefore, 
as a member, into that holy and peaceful empire, in which 
one spirit of filial and fervent allegiance is to reign, implies 
that the inhabitants of the earth are then to be wholly 
freed from sin and its curse, and raised to a rectitude, a - 
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submission to Christ, and a fervor of love, as complete as 
that of those orders of intelligences inhabiting the heavenly 
orbs, that have never fallen from their allegiance. This 
passage indicates, therefore, the same full redemption of 
the race from sin and its curse, and restoration to perfect 
holiness and blessedness, as that (chap. iii. 2-6) which we 
have before considered. 

But as the inhabitants of the earth are the only part of 
this vast empire that is to be restored from revolt to obedi- 
ence, what is the change in the relations of the inhabitants 
of the heavens that is denoted by their being brought 
together with the population of the earth into one under 
Christ as a head? It is doubtless their being brought to 
the recognition of him—the Jehovah incarnate—the Re- 
deemer of mankind, as their creator and rightful ruler, 
adoration of him and submission to his sceptre in that rela- 
tion, and glorification of him, therefore, as having the rights 
which he assumes in the work of redemption, and as accom- 
plishing the ends at which he aims in it. Their subordi- 
nation to him as God-man, the Messiah who died for the 
redemption of men, and is delivering them from sin and its 
curse through his expiation, must necessarily involve a re- 
cognition, homage, and glorification of him in that special 
character. Aaccordingly, that he may receive the public 
homage and acknowledgment of the whole moral creation, 
is represented in Phil. ii. 5-11, as the reason that he is 
exalted to the throne of the universe. “ Christ Jesus being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God; but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
himself the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of man ; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. Wherefore (because of this assumption of 
man’s nature and death for his redemption), God has highly 
exalted him, and given him a name that is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow of 
those of the heavens, and of those of the earth, and of those 
under the earth; and every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” All 
the orders of intelligent beings in the universe, therefore, 
are to be brought to a public acknowledgment of Christ, 
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- the incarnate Jehovah, as their rightful Lord, as possessing 


the prerogatives he claims, and as adequate to the work he 
undertakes; and as that acixnowledgment will, with all 
holy beings, be a willing and adoring recognition of him, 
and submission to his sceptre, it is that union in one, under 
him as their head, doubtless, that is denoted by their being 
gathered together with mankind upon the earth into one 
under him, in the economy of the fulness of times. It im- 
plies, accordingly, that the whole universe of God’s holy 
subjects are to be brought: into the most intimate relations 
to Christ as the head of the divine kingdom, are to be made 
acquainted with his deity, his adequacy to his office, and 
the righteousness, wisdom, and grace of his work, so as to 
yield an admiring and rapturous submission to his sway, 
and glorify the Father for appointing him to the work. 

This union of the heavenly worlds with the redeemed earth, 
in subordination to Christ, is expressed in Colossians by a 
verb that sometimes denotes reconciliation, and is thought, 
therefore, by some interpreters to imply that a degree of 
alienation from God, or doubt of the rectitude and wisdom of 
his ways, exists in the orders of the heavenly worlds that are 
to be conciliated to him. The language is, “ For it pleased 
God that in him all fulness should dwell,” Ke: 3s durei awe- 
naTcrrd eas Te wavta tis wit ov—signvowoin ras Oi Tod caiparos TOE 
craved aured, J” aurov, elre ra txt tas yas, tite Ta ivy Tos; odgavels, 
“and to reconcile all unto himself—Christ having made 
peace through the blood of his cross—through him, whether 
those upon the earth, or those in the heavens.” The recon- 
ciliation is to be with God the Father, this language indi- 
cates, not with Christ; and is to be, it is clear from the 
representation, a filial acquiescence in the new administra- 
tion under which they are placed, recognition of its right- 
fulness and beneficence, and glorification of the Father on 
account of it; according to Phil. ii. 9-11, where it is de- 
clared that “the bending of every knee to the name of 
Jesus, and the confession of every tongue that he is Lord, 
is to be to the glory of God the Father.” The verb émexa- 
terraccw does not necessarily mean a change from alienation 
to love, from revolt to obedience, but simply a change from 
one state or relation to ‘another; and only denotes, there- 
fore, in this passage, that the holy inhabitants of the hea- 
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venly worlds are to acquiesce with filial and adoring affec- . 
tions in the new relations in which they are placed by the 
exaltation of Christ to the throne of the universe. And as 
the elevation of the Son, in union with the man Christ Je- 
sus, to that station, investiture with all the rights of the 
deity, and requirement that all orders of intelligences should 
worship him in that union with a creature, and yield obedi- 
ence to his seeptre, are the greatest and most wondrous acts 
of the divine administration towards creatures; so their 
bending in submission to him in that nature, worshipping 
him as creator and Lord, and glorifying the Father for 
investing him with authority over them, are the greatest 
and most wonderful acts of allegiance that holy creatures 
ean be conceived to render, and are lofty in beauty and 
resplendence in them, as well as refulgent in the glory they 
reflect on God. And this unfaltering and joyous subjection 
of the heavenly orders to the rule of the inearnate Son, is 
raised to a higher significance by the fact that it was not 
made known to them, it would seem, till probably the time 
of Christ’s incarnation, er perhaps ascension and investiture 
with the sceptre of the universe. For the apostle represents 
that the mystery of Christ’s work, of which this is one ele- 
ment, not only “had been hid from the ages and from the 
generations” of men, but from other worlds also, “ in God, 
that now to the principalities and the powers in the hea- 
venly orbs, the manifold wisdom of God might be made 
known by the church, according te the purpose of the ages 
which he formed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The bringing 
of the whole unfallen universe to a glad and adoring acqui- 
escence in the elevation of the incarnate Son over them, 
and glorification of the Father for his work and reign as 
the Redeemer of men, is a work, therefore, of the greatest 
moment that can be coneeived, and instead of falling below, 
immeasurably transcends the power of the verb, éroxarar 

Aarrw (to change, to reconcile, to cause a change of action 

that corresponds with a change of relations) to express it. 

It seems faint in signification, compared to the vastness and 

grandeur of that which it is employed to designate. And 

it is a work of such extent, embracing innumerable worlds, 

and countless millions of creatures, that it may naturally | 
occupy a long period, ages perhaps on ages. It is to take 
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place during the economy of the fulness of the times; and 
that economy is not a mere single act of providence or 
government, but is a scheme or method of administration 
which Christ is to pursue in the period denominated the 
fulness of times; for that is not, as Professor Eadie, Dr. 
Hodge, Dr. Turner, and some others assume, a mere date, 
an era, the time of the close of one administration and 
commencement of another, but is the period of the economy 
under which the whole obedient universe is to be brought 
to unite in the recognition and glorification of Christ as its 
head. It will extend doubtless from the coming of Christ 
to that great moment, when, having reigned over the earth 
through the ages denoted by the thousand years, raised the 
unholy dead, assigned them their doom, and put all his 
enemies for ever under his feet, he is to deliver up this uni- 
versal kingdom to God, even the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
and thereafter reign only over the human race. As the 
work of redemption will have occupied a long series of ages, 
doubtless, before all its principles and effects will be so 
fully disclosed that spectators may form a just estimate not 
only of its righteousness, wisdom, and grace, but of its vast- 
ness, and the influence it is to exert on the advancement of 
the unfallen worlds in the knowledge, love, and enjoyment 
of God; so a round of ages may be requisite to commu- 
nicate a full knowledge of it to all the orders and worlds of 
intelligences in the divine empire. There may be many 
ranks; there may be innumerable worlds of creatures whose 
powers, like those of man, admit of only a very gradual ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and to whom the comprehension of 
so vast a work of power, wisdom, and love, as the sanctifi- 
cation, transfiguration to an immortal nature, elevation to 
sceptres, and activity in Christ’s kingdom, of millions of 
millions of once fallen creatures, will be the work of a long 
series of ages. And who are to be the happy agents of 
communicating this knowledge to all the countless orders 
of God’s immeasurable empire? Angels, doubtless, in a 
measure; but may not the glorified of mankind themselves 
have a share in that great office? Who will be so compe- 
tent as they to give a just picture of the ruin from which 
they were rescued, and unfold in all its wonderfulness and 
grandeur the method of their redemption by Christ? And 
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from whose lips will the story fall with such impression as 
from theirs on the listening hosts of the unfallen worlds? 
Such a purpose of bringing the whole universe of creatures 
to a knowledge of Christ’s work, and making it the means 
of advancing them to a higher intelligence, love, and bea- 
titude, is indeed worthy of God, and is justly to be regard- 
ed with a wonder and joy like those with which the apostle 
contemplated it. 

This accords with the views also the apostle gives in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, of the great scheme of Christ’s 
administration over this and the other realms of his empire. 
‘We have redemption, the forgiveness of sins through his 
blood, who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of every creature. For by him were all things created that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; 
all things were created by him and for him; and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist; and he is 
the head of the body, the church: who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead, that in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell ; and through him to reconcile 
all things unto himself—he having made peace by the 
blood of his cross,—through him, whether those upon the 
earth, or those in the heavens. And you—who were 
formerly alienated and enemies in mind in evil works, he 
now has reconciled by the body of his flesh through death, 
to present you holy, and unblamable, and unreproveable 
before him.” Here also the great features of the economy 
of the redemption are, that the Son of God, who is the 
creator, upholder, and possessor of all things, should, as the 
head of the chureh, be exalted to the throne of the universe, 
exert there in his complex nature all his rights as Jehovah, 
and display his deity, to bring all the inhabitants of the 
heavenly worlds and of the earth to a recognition of him as 
their Lord, and joyous submission to his sceptre; and to 
make the reconciliation of men to him a full redemption of 
them in all their tribes and nations from the dominion and 
curse of sin, and union to himself in perfect holiness and 
unblamableness. For the scheme of administration he 
proceeds to disclose is, “‘ the mystery which had been hid from 
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the ages and from the generations, but is now manifested 
to his saints, to whom God would make known what is the 
riches of the glory of this mystery in respect to the 
Gentiles,” all of whom, as well as the Israelites, are, in the 
fulness of the times, as he teaches in Ephesians iii. 2-7, 
and Romans xi. 26, to be redeemed in the endless series of 
their generations, raised like unfallen beings to spotless 
holiness, and crowned with perfect glory and bliss. 

And finally, that these are the great features of the 
economy of Christ’s reign, is confirmed by the apostle’s 
prayer that the Ephesians might be given by the Spirit to 
know what the nature of the salvation is for which they 
were as individuals called to hope; what the riches of the 
glory is that is to redound to God from the redemption of 
men; and what the greatness of the power is which he is 
to exert in its accomplishment. “I cease not to make 
mention of you in my prayers, that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; 
the eyes of your heart being enlightened, that ye may know 
what is the hope of his calling ; xa) ris 6 waovres ri Jokns ris 
xAnpovomiag abred tv res eviews, and what the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in the saints; and what the exceeding great- 
ness of his power towards us who believe, according to the 
working of the strength of his might which he wrought in 
Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set at his 
right hand in the heavenly worlds, far above all principality 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that 
is named, not only in this age, but in that which is to 
come; and put all under his feet, and gave him to be the 
head over all to the church, which is his body, the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all,” chap. i. 15-23. As it was that 
knowledge of the great scheme of redemption which had 
been revealed to the apostle, which he thus prayed might 
be communicated to the Ephesians, it was a comprehension 
and feeling, like that with which he was filled, that he 
wished to be imparted to them, of its greatness and beauty 
as contemplating the perfect redemption at length of all 
the nations of the earth; the beneficent influence it is to 
exert on the unfallen universe; and the glory that is to 
result from it to God. Of this comprehensive and joy- 
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inspiring view of it, however, Dr. Eadie, Dr. Hodge, and 
Dr. Turner seem to have caught but a very faint glimpse. 
They rightly interpret “the hope of his calling,” as denot- 
ing all the various blessings in their fulness and perpetuity 
which the Ephesian believers were to hope for in the future 
life. But “ what the riches of the glory of his inheritance 
in the saints” is, they wholly misconceive; while the 
greatness of his power towards those who believe, they 
regard in far too large a degree as the power simply which 
he exerts in their renovation. They interpret the phrase, 
“his inheritance in the saints,” not as denoting God’s 
inheritance in them, and “the riches of the glory” as the 
glory that is to redound to him from their redemption, but 
as the glory of the blessings the saints are to inherit; and 
make it the same therefore as is signified by “the hope of 
his calling.” Dr. Eadie says, “the inheritance, as we 
understand it, is something external to the saints—some- 
thing yet to be fully enjoyed by them, and of which in the 
interval the Holy Spirit is the earnest.” ‘The inheritance 
is meant for the possession of the saints. It is their com- 
mon property.” Dr. Hodge regards it as “‘ that inheritance 
of which God is the author ;” “the inheritance prepared 
for the saints, or peculiar people of God,” and “ which is to 
be enjoyed among them.” Dr. Turner says, “The inherit- 
ance is the Christian’s future blessedness, comprehending 
all those prelibations of happiness which may be enjoyed 
in the present life.” But to make “ the hope of his calling,” 
and “the riches of the glory of his inheritance in the 
saints,” the same, is to disregard the language, and ascribe 
to the apostle a most unnatural tautology. Nothing can 
be clearer and more absolute than the difference which the 
terms indicate between the “ what is the hope of his call- 
ing,” and the “ what is the riches of the glory of his inherit- 
ance in the saints.” Ifthe latter were a mere repetition or 
parallelism of the former, the t«, what, which indicates an 
additional and different subject, would not have been 
repeated before the latter. 

But the construction placed by these writers on the 
phrase ris xAnporquiag aured iv seis eyion, “of his inheritance in 
the saints,” is directly against its grammatical sense, and 
cannot be justified by any principle or usage of the lan- 
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guage. The inheritance is, on the one side, defined by évres 
as God’s; while on the other, it is shown with equal cer- 
tainty by the words é reis #yies that the saints, in place of 
the inheritors, are themselves the inheritance which God 
gains by the work of redemption, and from which the 
riches of the glory that is to result to him from it is to be 
derived. Nor is it a peculiarity of this passage that they 
are denominated God’s inheritance. The Israelites, his 
chosen people, are frequently in the Old Testament called 
his inheritance. ‘ Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord; the people he hath chosen for his own inheritance,” 
Ps. xxxiii, 12. “The Lord is their strength, and he is the 
saving strength of his anointed: save thy people, and 
bless thine inheritance: feed them also and lift them up 
for ever,” Ps. xxviii. 8,9. ‘“ When the Most High divided 
to the nations their inheritance; when he separated the 
sons of Adam; he set the bounds of the people according 
to the number of the children of Israel. For the Lord’s 
portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance,” 
Deut. xxxii. 8, 9; see also 1 Kings viii. 51-53; Ps. lxxviii, 
62,71. “ For the Lord will not cast off his people ; neither 
will he forsake his inheritance,” Ps. xciv. 14. It is ex- 
pressly promised moreover to the Son, that on his com- 
mencing his reign in Zion, the heathen—that is, the Gentile 
nations—shall be given to him for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession, Ps. ii. 8. It 
is in accordance with the usage of the Scriptures, therefore, 
that the saints are called God’s inheritance. This is confirm- 
ed also by the construction these writers themselves place on v, 
14. They admit that God’s people—that is, those whom he 
redeems—are often in the Scriptures called his inheritance ; 
and in their exposition of the passage, “ ye were sealed by 
the Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, until the redemption of the purchased posses- 
sion,” they interpret ras rep:renjrews—acquired possession, as 
denoting God’s people, whom he makes his by renovation 
and sanctification. 

“The riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints,” 
is accordingly the riches of the glory that is to result to 
him from the saints; or the infinite glory of the countless 
host who are to become his people by redemption, and are 
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adopted as his children. And it is in view of the greatness 
of that host, as to comprise at length all the nations of the 
earth, in their successive generations through eternal ages, 
that the apostle ascribed to it such a riches of glory. It is 
that glory which, in vs. 6, 12, 14, he calls “the praise of 
his glory,” and “the praise of the glory of his grace :”— 
thoughts and expressions that, on that view, have a great- 
ness and beauty that befit the grandeur of the divine attri- 
butes and the wonderfulness of Christ’s incarnation, death, 
and exaltation in order to the redemption of men. There 
will be a riches of glory in that inheritance, at that epoch, 
when all the nations of the earth shall become partakers of 
salvation ; for with what an effulgence will the power and 
grace of God shine in such a full redemption of the race 
from the curse of the fall? There will be a boundless 
riches of glory in that inheritance, because the multitude 
of the redeemed is to go on augmenting through eternal 
ages. There will be an infinite riches of glory in 
it, because the knowledge of it at every stage of its 
progress through endless years, is to be communicated 
to all the unfallen worlds, many of whose populations will 
doubtless likewise continue for ever to increase, and inspire 
them with a still higher awe and love of God, and prompt 
them to a more fervent adoration. On the notion, however, 
held by Dr. Eadie, Dr. Hodge and others, that the work of 
saving men is already in alarge measure accomplished ; that 
it will terminate at Christ’s second coming as they hold a few 
centuries hence, and leave the share of the race that remains 
under Satan’s empire far greater than that which God 
redeems, the apostle’s language seems utterly hyperbolical 
and unworthy of the comparatively slight results that on 
that supposition are to spring from Christ’s intervention. 
We might proceed to point out what seems to us an 
error in the sense ascribed by Dr. Eadie and Dr. Hodge to 
the other expression, “ and what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power «s #«as to usward who believe ;” in limiting it to 
the work of their renovation. It was not the power God 
had already exerted towards them, we take it, which the 
apostle was contemplating—though their renovation was 
the work of his omnipotence—but the power he was to 
exert in completing their redemption. This is indicated by 
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the acts of his power towards Christ which he employs to 
exemplify it. The force of xara rm» ivépyeas is, according to, 
that is, after the manner of the working of the strength of 
his might, which he wrought in Christ; and the parallelism 
lies doubtless in the similarity of the effects he is to work 
in believers. For the work he wrought in Christ was 
threefold ; first, raising him from the dead ; next, setting him 
at his right hand; and third, putting all under his feet, or 
investing him with supreme authority over all. And he is, 
in like manner, to raise those who believe from the dead in 
glory, or change them to an immortal nature; he is to raise 
them to his immediate presence, and the most intimate 
relations to himself as adopted children; and he is to 
invest them with power in his kingdom as kings and priests. 
As then he is actually to work these stupendous changes in 
each individual believer; as the resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ, and investiture with supreme authority, presents 
so striking a parallel to them; and as the displays of God’s 
omnipotence which they will involve towards the countless 
hosts of the redeemed will literally be exceeding great, 
surpassing our power of expression, transcending the grasp 
of our conceptions, it is not only most natural to suppose 
that it is to that that the apostle refers; but it is that 
alone that the manner of his working in Christ is suited to 
exemplify. 

And this is confirmed by the passage, chap. ii. 5, 6, 
quoted by these writers, as verifying their construction—in 
which the acts of God in communicating life to the dead, 
raising from the grave, and exalting to seats in the hea- 
venly places, are used as representatives of his acts in 
renewing the minds of the Ephesian believers, releasing 
them from condemnation, and exalting them by adoption 
into the relationship of children and joint heirs with Christ. 
“ But God who is rich in mercy, through the great love 
with which he loved us even when we were dead in tres- 
passes, has made us alive with Christ, and raised us up 
together, and seated us together in the heavenly places, in 
Christ Jesus.” Inasmuch as the Ephesians had not experi- 
enced a literal resurrection from the dead and exaltation to 
heaven, it is plain that these acts are used by a figure, to 
denote the spiritual renovation wrought by God in the 
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Ephesians, and the changes in their relations to him conse- 
quent on their new creation ; and as they are not used by 
a metaphor, because the changes ascribed to the Ephesians 
were not incompatible with their nature, but are such as 
they are actually at Christ’s coming to experience; they 
must be used by a hypocatastasis, by which one act or set 
of acts is employed as a representative of another. The 
communication of life to dead bodies is employed accord- 
ingly to signify the communication of life by renovation to 
alienated minds; a raising out of the grave, the place to 
which bodies are consigned by the penalty of sin, to denote 
the analogous deliverance of the mind by pardon from the 
penalty of transgression; and the elevation of the raised to 
seats in the heavenly places, to represent the admission of 
the renewed and pardoned to the relationship by adoption 
of children and heirs in Christ of the kingdom. The two 
passages, thus regarded, are perfectly consistent and appro- 
priate. In the first, the great power of God exerted 
in raising Christ from the dead, exalting him to the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, which was a token of his 
acceptance, and investing him with authority over all 
worlds, is used to signify the greatness of the power he is 
to exert towards believers in recalling them to a new corpo- 
real life, exalting them to his presence, and investing them 
with offices as kings and priests in his kingdom. In the 
last, the acts he is to exert in calling them to life from cor- 
poreal death, raising them out of the prison of the grave, 
and exalting them to places in his heavenly kingdom, are 
employed as representatives of the analogous acts he had 
already exerted towards them, in imparting spiritual life to 
their minds, releasing them from condemnation, and raising 
them by adoption to the relation of children and heirs. In 
the one case, the power to be exerted on believers is the 
same in kind as that exerted on Christ, and the effects to 
be produced are also of the same kind. In the other, two 
of the acts of that power and its effects on their bodies— 
making alive, and raising out of the grave (which, in refer- 
ence to Christ, are comprised in the one act of raising him 
from the dead), and seating in the heavenly places—are 
used to represent the three acts he had already exerted in 
renewing, forgiving, and adopting them. To suppose that 
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the power exerted in Christ’s resurrection, exaltation, and 
investiture with supreme authority over all worlds, is used 
to exemplify the power exerted in the simple renovation of 
believers, is forbidden, moreover, by its incongruity. There 
is nothing in the regeneration of the mind, which is a pure 
work of omnipotence, that answers to the bestowment of 
honor and dominion, which is a work of right and author- 
ity, as well as of omnipotence. Nor is there anything in 
the simple renovation of the mind that presents an analogy 
to the investiture of Christ with supreme dominion, and 
putting all things in subjection to him. No such gift of 
dominion over other beings is involved in regeneration. 
The investiture, therefore, of Christ with his authority as 
head over all, cannot exemplify anything that takes place 
in the renovation of believers. To discuss this point at 
large, however, is not required by our object. 

On the whole, then, we think it clear that the great ele- 
ments of the mystery that was revealed to the apostle 
were—1. That the Son of God in his union with the man 
Christ Jesus is exalted to the throne of the universe. 2. 
That all the inhabitants of the heavenly worlds are to be 
brought to a joyous and adoring acquiescence in his reign 
over them. 3. That the Gentile nations, as a.body, are in 
the fulness of times to receive, like the Israelites, in this 
life, a full deliverance from sin and its curse. And 4. That 
that redemption of the whole race is then to continue in its 
successive generations through eternal ages. And it was 
thus, on the one hand, a revelation that had not before 
been made known “ to the sons of men ;” and on the other, 
it has a vastness and grandeur that are commensurate with 
the significance that is ascribed to it by the apostle. 





Art. IV.—Tsne Curonotogy or tHe Otp TrsraMenr. 
BY THE REV. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


Tue chronology of the Bible is rendered uncertain, 
chiefly, on account of a diversity of readings in the original 
Hebrew text, and in the Septuagint. According to the 
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Hebrew, the deluge occurred in the year of the world 
1656 ; according to the Septuagint, in the year 2242. 
According to the Hebrew, Abraham was born in the year 
of the world 2008; according to the Septuagint, in the 
year 3334. According to the Hebrew, our Saviour was 
born about the year of the world, 4000; according to the 
Septuagint, in the year 5426. 

These differences in chronology are the result, not of 
accident, but design. This is evident from the very nature 
of them. Either the Masorites designedly lessened the 
chronology of the Old Testament, after the Septuagint 
translation was made; or the Septuagint translators (or 
some of their successors and copyists) designedly lengthened 
this chronology, beyond that of the original Hebrew text. 

The differences between the Hebrew and the Septuagint 
occur chiefly in the ages of the patriarchs, and they are 
in this wise: The Septuagint makes the life of the patriarch, 
at the time of the birth of his genealogical son, one hun- 
dred years longer than the Hebrew. And then it makes 
his life, subsequent to the birth of his son, one hundred 
years shorter than the Hebrew; so that the whole life of 
the patriarch is, in both copies, the same. Thus the 
Hebrew makes Adam 130 years old, at the birth of Seth; 
while the Septuagint makes him 230. The Hebrew makes 
Seth 105 years old, at the birth of Enos; the Septuagint 
205. The Hebrew makes Enos 90 years old, at the birth 
of Cainan; the Septuagint 190. The Hebrew makes 
Cainan 70 years old, at the birth of Mahalaleel; the Septu- 
agint 170. And so, with few exceptions, the different 
accounts proceed, the Septuagint adding 100 years to the 
age of the patriarch, at the time of the birth of the genea- 
logical son, almost to the time of Abraham. Meanwhile, 100 
years are taken from the life of the patriarch, after the 
birth of this son, leaving his whole life, in both copies, the 
same. Now it is obvious that alterations such as these 
could never have been made accidentally. Whichever 
copy may have been changed, the change must have been 
effected, not by accident, but with design. 

Which of these copies, then, is to be preferred? Which 
account is to be accepted as the true chronology of the 
Bible ¢ 
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In favor of the Septuagint chronology it is urged, that it 
agrees in general with that of Josephus. And as Josephus 
was acquainted with both the Hebrew and Greek, and had 
both copies before him at the time of writing his history, it 
is to be presumed that both were, at that time, what the 
Septuagint is now. But this argument, though plausible, 
is far from being conclusive. It is true that the chronology 
of Josephus, as recorded in his antiquities (Book i. chap. 
8), agrees generally, though not entirely, with that of the 
Septuagint; but Ernesti and Michaelis both tell us, that 
this passage in Josephus has been altered, to agree with 
the Septuagint, by transcribers who had been accustomed 
to read the Scriptures only in the Greek version. And we 
have this evidence of the truth of what these critics tell us, 
that Josephus, in another place, where he has escaped the 
notice of his corrupters, makes the time which elapsed 
between the creation and the deluge almost the same as 
that of the Hebrew. He says (Book viii. chap. 3), that the 
building of Solomon’s temple was commenced 3102 years 
after the creation, and 1440 years after the flood. Now, if 
we take 1440 from 3102, the remainder will be 1662—the 
years which must have elapsed between the creation and 
deluge. But this differs only six years from the chronology 
of the Hebrew, which makes the years between the creation 
and the deluge to be 1656. Now, if Josephus wrote this 
last account, upon which no suspicion of alteration has ever 
fallen, then the other passage to which we referred cannot 
be the work of Josephus, but must have been altered by 
some of his transcribers. 

In fact, the chronology of Josephus, as we find it in his 
history, is in many points inconsistent with itself. In the 
language of Dr. Hales (who agrees with the Septuagint, and 
makes much of this argument from Josephus), “ his dates 
have been miserably mangled and perverted, frequently by 
accident, and frequently by design.” The younger Span- 
heim, too, in his Chronologia Sacra, devotes a whole chapter 
to the errors, anachronisms, and inconsistencies of Josephus, 
the most of which he attributes to the mistakes of transcrib- 
ers or the hypotheses of interpreters, and concludes with 
representing the recovery of his genuine computation as a 
matter of great hazard and difficulty. But if all this be 
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true, it cannot be much in favor of the Septuagint chrono- 
logy, that Josephus, as he now stands, is, for the most part, 
in accordance with it. 

It is urged again, in favor of the Septuagint chronology, 
that it was accepted by most of the early Christian fathers, 
That this statement is true, there can be no doubt; and for 
the very good reason, that most of the Christian fathers used 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and nothing 
else. They had never looked into a Hebrew Bible, and 
knew nothing of the language. They were familiar with 
the Septuagint chronology, and quoted it, and quoted from 
each other. No wonder, then, that they agreed with the 
Septuagint. 

We say that this was true of most of the early Christian 
fathers, but not of them all. Origen, the most learned bibli- 
cal scholar of the third century, and Jerome of the fourth, 
—both of whom were well acquainted with the Hebrew 
language, dissent from the chronology of the Septuagint. 
The latter agrees almost entirely with the chronology of the 
Hebrew, as settled by Archbishop Usher. 

It is urged yet again in favor of the Septuagint chronology, 
that the Hebrew does not afford sufficient time for connect- 
ed events, and cannot be made to harmonize with the chro- 
nologies of the Chinese, the Egyptians, and the Chaldeans. 
This objection can lie only against the period following the 
deluge. The term of 1656 years, which the Hebrew allows 
between the creation and the deluge,—was long enough, 
surely, to account for all the recorded events occurring 
between those two great epochs. It was long enough, ona 
very moderate calculation (considering the great age to 
which people then lived), to fill the world with inhabitants, 
beyond anything, it may be, which has been witnessed 
since. And if we look at the subject carefully, we shall 
find that the Hebrew chronology, after the deluge, furnishes 
ample time and opportunity for all connected events. 

It is urged by Dr. Hales that, according to the Hebrew 
chronology, Noah lived almost to the time of Abraham ; and 
that Shem lived to the fiftieth year of Isaac, and almost to 
the birth of Jacob and Esau. And whatif they did? What 
objection does this furnish to the numbers of the Bible? 
Where Noah spent his life, after the deluge, we are not in- 
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formed. No mention is made of him in sacred history, sub- 
sequent to the disgraceful affair which occurred in his tent. 
Shucktord supposes that he remained somewhere in the 
East, where he and his sons first settled, when they came 
forth from the ark. We are told expressly that his descénd- 
ants “journeyed from the East,” when they came into the 
land of Shinar. Dr.Shuckford thinks that the father remain- 
ed in the East; that he had other children there ; that east- 
ern Asia, or some part of it, was settled directly from Noah, 
and not through the line of Shem, Ham, or Japheth ; that 
Noah had little intercourse with his descendants west of 
him during the last three hundred years of his life ; and that 
this is the reason why we hear nothing more of him in the 
sacred history. The principal design of this history was to 
introduce the Israelites, in the line of Shem, interspersing 
the connexions of this line with those of Ham and Japheth. 
If Noah, with another family, was settled in the East, hav- 
ing little intercourse with Shinar, and Canaan, and Egypt ; 
this accounts for it that his name, and his subsequent his- 
tory, are not given in the Bible. Dr. Hales thinks that if 
Shem lived to the fiftieth year of Isaac, he ought to have 
been included in the covenant of circumcision. But I can 
see no reason for this. The covenant of circumcision was 
given to Abraham and his posterity. It was not intended 
to include all the venerable, patriarchal men then existing 
on the earth, or even all the pious men. It did not include 
Melchizedec or Lot, both of whom we know were pious; 
and we see no more reason why it should have included 
Shem. 

Dr. Hales further says, that it is impossible to account for 
the populousness of the countries in which Abraham dwelt 
—such as Mesopotamia, Canaan, and Egypt—on supposition 
that he lived only from four to six hundred years after the 


' flood. But the sacred history plainly intimates that these 


countries were not very thickly settled in the time of Abra- 
ham. When he migrated into Canaan, that country seems 
to have been generally open to him. He found there only 
a few scattered families and tribes, and when he wandered 
into Egypt ina time of famine, he found the Egyptians 
comparatively a small people. Indeed, long after this—so 
late as the birth of Moses, the king of Egypt assigned it as 
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a reason for oppressing the Israelites, and destroying all 
their male infants, that “the children of Israel are more 
and mightier than we.” (Ex. i. 9.) 

There is yet another event in the history of Abraham, 
which shows that the people of the surrounding countries 
were, in his time, few and weak. Four kings came out of 
the East country (among whom were the kings of Elam and 
Shinar, or what was afterwards Persia and Chaldea), and 
wasted the land of Canaan and the adjacent regions, and 
then attacked the five kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the 
neighboring cities. Among the rest, they conquered and 
carried captive Lot and his family. How powerful these 
four victorious kings of the East were, and the five kings 
whom they conquered, we may learn from the fact, that 
Abraham armed his household servants, three hundred and 
eighteen souls, pursued after them, overcame them, and 
brought back all the goods and captives which they had 
carried away. 

In short, there can be no doubt that from four to six hun- 
dred years was time enough for all the people to be born 
and to live, of whom we hear in the days of Abraham. 
New England has been settled by white people considerably 
less than two hundred and fifty years; and yet its native 
population has almost filled the land, and by successive 
emigrations has contributed not a little to fill other lands. 
We see from what has taken place here among ourselves, 
that the five hundred and twenty-seven years intervening 
between the deluge and the death of Abraham, furnished 
time enough for the countries where he dwelt to become 
settled, at least to the extent in which he found them. 

But we are told that the chronology of our Hebrew 
Bibles can never be reconciled with that of the Chinese, 
the Egyptians, and the Chaldeans. We have heard too much 
of the pretended antiquity of these nations to be greatly 
moved by an objection of this nature. Their chronology, 
like that of other ancient countries, may be divided into 
three parts, the fabulous, the traditionary, and the histori- 
cal, The Chinese are an ancient nation, more ancient, per- 
haps, than any other now existing on the globe. But that 
their empire dates back to a period before the flood, “ is as 
extravagant,” says Mr. Gutzlaff, “as any of the mythologi- 
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cal stories of the Greeks or Hindoos.” They have no re- 
liable, authentie history before the time of Confucius, which 
was only five hundred and fifty years before Christ. All 
preceding this is fabulous and uncertain. 

The Bible lays the foundation of the Chaldean empire 
in the times of Ashur and Nimrod—from one to two hun- 
dred years after the flood. No other history traces it far- 
ther back than this; nor so far, by several hundred years. 

Peleg was born, according to our Hebrew Bibles, about 
one hundred years after the flood, and lived through the 
next 240 years. In his time, we are told, “the earth was 
divided.” It has been thought that the Chinese empire was 
founded about the hundredth year of Peleg, and the Egyptian 
at nearly the same time. This would give some 327 years, 
up tothe death of Abraham, for the establishment and 
growth of these kingdoms ; and we know that great things 
may be done, and great changes accomplished, in 327 years. 

On the whole, the arguments which have been urged in 
favor of the Septuagint chronology seem to us to have 
little weight; and we feel inclined to rest in the accuracy 
of our Hebrew Bibles. 

Whether the chronology of the Hebrew was altered 
by the Seventy, or by copyists who succeeded them, we 
pretend not tosay. It is well known, however, that these 
translators themselves had:a great desire to stand well with 
their heathen neighbors, and that, in some instances, they 
did not scruple to vary their translation, having this object 
in view. This is specially true of the translator of the 
Pentateuch. “ Being anxious,” says J. D. Michaelis, “ to 
render his author agreeable, not only to Jews but to foreign- 
ers, he sometimes puts forced meanings upon words, and, 
with still greater audacity, absolutely corrupts the reading. 
For lest the Egyptian philosophers should draw something 
from the sacred writers in support of their own errors, or to 
the discredit of the Jews, he sometimes substitutes his own 
sentiments for those of Moses; sometimes changes the text, 
and makes it conform to Egyptian history, and alters what- 
ever might be likely to offend foreigners, by its improba- 
bility. Now he who, once or twice, has corrected, where 
he should have translated the original text, may well be 
suspected, in other instances, of doing the same.” Thus far 
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Michaelis. The particular object of the translator, in 
changing the Hebrew chronology (if he did change it), may 
have been to increase the age of the world,.and the anti- 
quity of his own nation, and thus render it more respecta- 
ble in the eyes of the Egyptians. 

Those who altered the Hebrew chronology seem to have 
done it in accommodation to certain hypotheses which they 
had assumed, but which have no foundation in truth. One 
of these was, that in the antediluvian ages, when men lived 
almost a thousand years, they were not capable of having 
children, until they were at least 150 years old. People 
at that period, it was thought, were a long while in coming 
to maturity,—as much longer in proportion than we, as 
their entire age was longer than ours. They were children 
till they were more than a hundred years old, and as such, 
were incapable of procreation. That such an idea pre- 
vailed extensively among the Greeks, and with some of the 
Christian fathers, we have the fullest proof. In accordance 
with this hypothesis it was natural that the Seventy, or 
those who copied from them, should add a hundred years 
to the lives of the patriarchs, previous to the birth of their 
eldest sons. In most cases they must do this, in order to 
make the patriarch of a suitable age to have children at 
all. But the hypothesis before us is a mere assumption. 
It is entirely without proof, or so much as probability. 
What reason have we to suppose that human nature, before 
the flood, was not essentially the same as now; and that 
men did not come to be men, and to have families as early 
in life as at the present time ? 

Another groundless assumption, having an influence in 
the same direction, was, that the son mentioned in the gene- 
alogy was uniformly the first-born. But of this the Scrip- 
tures furnish no proof. In one instance they expressly con- 
tradict it. Seth is the son whose name appears in the 
genealogy ; yet he was a great way from being the first-born 
of Adam. Indeed, the supposition is in itself improbable, 
that for fifteen successive generations the first-born should 
uniformly be a son, and a son that lived to some hundreds 
of years. 

Another Jewish hypothesis which led to the lengthening 
of tueir clironology was, that the Messiah could not come 
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until the world had stood at least five thousand years, 
Five thousand years must pass before the Messiah; during 
the sixth millenary his kingdom would be advancing in the 
earth, while the seventh would be a period of rest and peace. 
But, according to the Hebrew predictions and chronologies, 
the Messiah would come in about the four thousandth year 
of the world; and this was a thousand years too soon. 
Hence, the chronology of the Old Testament must be 
lengthened. The mode of lengthening it was that adopted 
by the Seventy, or their transcribers, which has been before 
expiained. 

There was still another Jewish hypothesis which led to 
the lengthening of their chronology, viz. that the first six 
millenary ages of the world were to be equally divided in 
the days of Peleg, whose name signifies division. Accord- 
ingly the first three thousand years were supposed to end 
with the 130th year of Peleg’s life ;—the year when, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint, his eldest son was born. The lengthen- 
ing of the chronology, as we find it in the Septuagint, 
would do something towards effecting this object, but not 
enough. And so the name of a new and fictitious patriarch 
(viz. the second Cainan) must be thrust in between Ar- 
phaxad and Salah, and a generation must be given'him of 
one hundred and thirty years. This second Cainan is cer- 
tainly a fictitious character. Dr. Hales admits as much as 
this. And if the Seventy, or their transcribers, would thrust 
him in to carry out a hypothesis, the presumption is that 
they would not scruple to make all other needful altera- 
tions.* 

The evidence, so far as manuscripts and versions are con- 
cerned, is decidedly in favor of the Hebrew chronology. 
Indeed, almost no important evidence of this kind can be 
urged in favor of the reading of the Seventy. For although 
the ancient Latin and Coptic versions, and several of the 
Greek fathers, agree with the Seventy, they are none of 
them independent supporters and witnesses, but mere copy- 





* It shows the obsequiousness with which the early Christian fathers fol- 
lowed the Septuagint, that they foisted this second Cainan into the genealogy 
of Luke (chap. iii. 36). It is not at all likely that Luke ever placed him 
there. 
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ists. They copied from one another, and from the Septua- 
gint, and of course might be expected to agree with it. 

In favor of the Hebrew chronology we have the Targums 
of Onkelos and of Jerusalem. These are Chaldee paraphrases 
upon the Pentateuch, written, both of them, before the 
coming of Christ. The Targum of Onkelos is the most 
esteemed. It is so short and simple that it can hardly be 
suspected of being corrupted. The Targum of Jerusalem is 
less reliable; but both agree with the chronology of our 
Hebrew Bibles. The same may be said of the old Syriac 
version, and of two Arabic versions. Jerome, in the fourth 
century after Christ, found in his Hebrew Bible the same 
readings that we now have, and from them corrected the 
Vulgate or Latin translation. 

Besides the Septuagint, there were three other ancient 
Greek translations of the Old Testament, viz. those of Aqui- 
la, of Theodotian, and of Symmachus. Respecting the first 
two, we have no information touching the question before 
us. But the version of Symmachus is known to agree with 
the Hebrew. 

The old Samaritan Pentateuch, as it now stands, agrees 
in part with the Hebrew, in part with the Septuagint, and 
in part it differs from both. But if we may believe the tes- 
timony of Jerome, the Samaritan chronology, in his day, 
agreed entirely with that of the Hebrew. Of course, it must 
have been altered and corrupted since. 

It may be urged, finally, in support of the Hebrew chro- 
nology, that the Septuagint is, in an important point, incon- 
sistent with itself and with the sacred history. It makes 
Methusaleh to have lived some fourteen years after the flood ; 
whereas the history assures us that the whole human race, 
with the exception of those included in the ark at that time, 
perished. Methusaleh was 167 years old when he begat 
Lamech ;* and Lamech was 188 years old when he begat 
Noah; and Noah was 600 years old when the flood came. 
Adding these numbers together, 167+188+600, gives us 
955 years after the birth of Methusaleh as the date of the 





* There is some diversity of reading in the Septuagint hera We have 
given what is supposed to be the true reading. % 
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flood. But the Septuagint agrees with the Hebrew in stat- 
ing that Methusaleh lived in all 969 years ; consequently, he 
must have lived fourteen years after the flood. This shows 
conclusively, that the Septuagint chronology, at least in this 
particular, is unreliable and defective. 

According to the Hebrew chronology, Methusaleh died 
in the very year of the flood ; whether by old age, or by the 
deluge of waters, we are not informed. Lamech, the father 
of Noah, died some five years earlier. None of the Patri- 
archs, whose names are mentioned in Scripture, are repre- 
sented in the Hebrew as living beyond the flood. All, with 
the exception of Noah and his family, had passed away. 

Having expressed our preference for the Hebrew chrono- 
logy, above that of the Septuagint, and assigned reasons for 
it, we would repeat the statement that, according to the 
Hebrew, the flood came in the year of the world 1656. The 
Patriarch Abraham was born 352 years later, in the year of 
the world 2008.* We have no contemporary history as yet, 
with which to compare and rectify our dates. 

Mizraim, a son of Ham, migrated into Egypt and founded 
a kingdom there, about 200 years after the flood. He is 
supposed to be the Menes of Egyptian history. Some 250 
years after this Abraham went into Egypt, and found (as 
might have been expected) a Pharaoh on thethrone. Am- 
ple time had now been furnished for a kingdom to be esta- 
blished, and for the people to become somewhat numerous 
and powerful. Some 216 years later, Jacob goes into Egypt 
to meet his lost son Joseph. We find, at this time, a rich 
and powerful kingdom under the rule of a monarch who 
goes by the common name Pharaoh. Here the children of 
Israel remain about 214 years, making 430 in all since Abra- 
ham went first into Egypt, Ex. xii. 40. And now they are 
led out of Egypt, under the direction of Moses, and Pharaoh, 
their persecutor, is destroyed. This Pharaoh is supposed to 
be Memphis, the last king of the 18th dynasty of Manetho, 
Many of the kings of the previous dynasties, and the dynas- 





* Abram was born in the 130th year of his father Terah. Terah was 
205 years old when he died; Abram was now 75 years old. Take 75 from 
205, and it leaves 130 as the age of Terah at Abram’s birth. Haran, a 
brother of Abram, was 60 years older, 
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ties themselves, are supposed to be fabulous. Thus one of 
the earliest kings is represented by Manetho as having 
reigned 30,000 years. Of course, he did not expect such a 
story to be believed.* 

The Israelites had no further connexion with the Egypt- 
ians for a long course of years. The next that we hear of 
them is in the timeof Solomon. He married a daughter of 
one of the Pharaohs, and had commerce with him in 
horses, and chariots, and linen yarn (1 Kings x. 28). 

In the reign of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, Shishak, 
king of Egypt, came up against him, and conquered him, 
and carried away all the treasures of his house. This 
Shishak, or Sheshonk, was the first king of Manetho’s 22d 
dynasty. His tomb was opened by Champollion, who 
found in it a pictorial representation of his victory over the 
king of the Jews. This event occurred about the year 970 
before Christ, or 520 years after the exode from Egypt. 

From this period, we frequently hear of the interference 
of the kings of Egypt, and also those of Assyria and Baby- 
lon, with the affairs of the Israelites, until, at length, Jeru- 
salem is taken, the temple is destroyed, and both Israel and 
Judah are carried into captivity. Solomon’s temple was 
destroyed in the year 588 before Christ, after it had stood 
some 417 years. 

From this time, we find the children of Israel subject, 
1, to the Babylonians; 2, to the Medo-Persians; and, 3, 
to Alexander and his successors, the kings of Syria and 
Egypt. From these they were delivered by the Maccabees, 
and lived for a time under their own native princes, sub- 
ject to the inspection and interference of the Romans. At 
length, they fell under the power of Herod, an Idumean by 
birth, but a Jew by profession, who was set over them by 
the Romans, and reigned as a tributary king. It is need- 
less to trace their chronology through this long, dark 
period, as it is easily reckoned, and harmonizes perfectly 





* Without doubt, Egypt was inhabited, and powerful kings may have 
reigned there a thousand years before the flood. Of these kings, Ham, the 
grandfather of Mizraim, may have had some knowledge. The earlier dynas- 
ties of Manetho may be no other than dreamy and fabulous traditions of these 
antediluvian kings. ; 
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with all that we know of the history of the surrounding 
nations. 

Near the close of the reign of Herod, the great “ Light of 
the world,” the Lord Jesus Christ, was manifested. He 
was born, according to Archbishop Usher, in the year 
of the world 4004. But this, we know, was some three or 
four years later than the truth. He was certainly born 
before the death of Herod. But Herod died in the year of 
Rome 749 or 750 ; some three or four years earlier than the 
commencement of our vulgar era. 

Again: according to Luke (chap. iii. 42), our Saviour 
was thirty years old, in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Cesar. But this would bring the birth of Christ 
in the year of Rome 749, as before. 

Our Christian era was first established by Dionysius 
Exiguus, a monk of Rome, in about the year of our Lord 
532; and established too late, by some three or four years. 
The probability is (for we do not pretend to absolute cer- 
tainty), that Christ was born in the year of the world 4000, 
and consequently that we are living in the year of our 
Lord 1860. 





Arr. V.—Tue Brarrine or tHe Grorogicat Turory OF THE 
AGE or THE WorLpD on THE INsprRATION oF THE Brste. 


Tue writer of a Notice in the Biblical Repertory for Ja- 
nuary of a work on The Facts and Principles of Geology, 
by the Editor of this Journal, utters a very earnest protest 
against the judgment expressed in that volume, that the 
theory generally entertained by geologists respecting the 
great age of the earth, would, if founded on just grounds, 
disprove the inspiration of the Bible. He says:— 


“We dissent entirely from his fundamental position, and deny 
his right to embark the whole hopes of Christians in one boat, and 
make the salvation of men through Jesus Christ depend on the suc- 
cess of his argument against geologists. ‘The question,’ he says, 
‘whether the conclusion which geologists thus draw in respect to 
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the age of the world, is legitimate or not, is of the greatest moment. 

If founded on just grounds, it disproves the inspiration not only of 

the record in Genesis of the creation, but of the whole of the writ- 

ings of Moses, and thence, as we shall show, of the Old and New 

Testaments, and divests Christianity itself of its title to be received 

as a divine institution. The whole revelation is changed at once 

from a heaven-descended reality into a fable; from the most glori- | 
ous of God’s works into a device of man. There is not a true 

Christian in the world who really believes this. We have no idea 

that Mr. Lord himself believes it. If geologists should utterly con- 

found him and force him to admit their doctrine as to the age of 

the world, he would believe in Christ and the Bible just as firmly 

as he does now. It would only force him to concede that he was 

not an infallible interpreter; and that what some of the finest 

minds and most sincere Christians believe as to the consistency of 

the Mosaic history with the indefinite antiquity of our globe is true. 

The mistake which he makes is the same as that made by men of 
like temper, when the Copernican system was first proposed in the 

seventeenth century. They then said, as Mr. Lord now says, If 
science is right, the Bible is a fable, and Christianity is a device of 
man. Christians then trembled, and infidels exulted as they do 

now. What harm has come of it? We have no objection to Mr. 

Lord, or any one else, doing what he can to prove geologists in 

error—we should rejoice in his success; but we think he could not 

do religion a worse service than by making everything depend on 

the issue of his attempt.” 


This writer obviously proceeds on the persuasion that the 
narrative in Genesis of the creation is susceptible, by the 
established laws of language, of such an interpretation, as 
to make it consistent with the geological theory of the 
great antiquity of the earth—so that, on the supposition 
that that theory were scientifically proved to be true, it 
would offer no contradiction to the Mosaic history of the 
creation. Were he to see that that narrative does not ad- 
mit of such an interpretation; that there is no law of lan- 
guage that can justify the construction of the word day in 
it, as denoting a series of ages; that the definitions and 
specifications of the history determine in the clearest man- 
ner that the period it denotes was a natural day; while the 
definitions and specifications that always accompany the 
word when it is used to signify a period that differs in its 
length from a natural day, are wholly wanting in the nar- 
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rative; and thence that were geologists to prove that the 
periods occupied by the creation were of immensely greater 
length—myriads and millions of years—than that narrative 
represents, they would thereby convict the Mosaic history 
of an enormous error ; were he, we say, to carry his inves- 
tigations far enough to discern this, he would doubtless see 
that it would be to disprove the inspiration of that history, 
and thence of the whole Bible. For no conviction could 
be more fatal, we apprehend, to faith in the Scriptures as a 
revelation, than that the history in Genesis of the creation, 
and the reassertion of it by God in the fourth commandment, 
are wholly false in their exhibition of the periods which the 
several creative acts occupied; inasmuch as the history by 
Moses of God’s acts as a creator, calling the world into exist- 
ence, and the history of his acts as legislator at Sinai, are 
everywhere recognised in the other parts of the Bible as 
true. To suppose them to be false, is to suppose the whole 
body of the Bible pervaded by a stupendous error; and 
thence to exhibit it as in the utmost contradiction to the 
character which itself ascribes to God. For the Bible re- 
presents the whole of God’s legislation as founded on infi- 
nite right, and marked by infinite righteousness; it exhi- 
bits his laws as the expression of justice, rectitude, good- 
ness, and truth; and it demands the homage he claims on 
the ground of that perfection of his character and laws, as 
well as of his relations and rights as creator. In like man- 
ner also, the work of redemption is founded on the fact that 
God has the rights which he asserts; that he is infinitely 
righteous, as he declares, in all his laws, his promises, and 
his administrations ; and is, as thus infinitely perfect, entitled 
to the homage which he claims; and the whole truth and 
significance of that work depend on the fact that these are 
his rights and perfections. To suppose and admit that an 
error of the most palpable and stupendous character per- 
vades the whole web of the Bible, is thus to hold that it is 
in infinite contradiction to the delineation which itself pre- 
sents of him, and, therefore, that it cannot be divine. It is 
to admit that if God is the God of the Bible, if it is a revela- 
tion from him, then he differs wholly from the representa- 
tion which is given of him in the work of redemption, and, 
therefore, that that representation cannot be true. 
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The whole question, then, between us—so far as this 
point is concerned—is the question simply, whether the 
narrative (Genesis i.) of the creation admits, consistently 
with the definitions and specifications presented in it, and 
the established laws and usages of the language of the 
Bible, of such an interpretation, as to bring it into harmony 
with the geological theory, that the periods occupied in the 
creation—instead of six natural days—were of immeasura- 
bly greater length—myriads and millions perhaps of ages. 
If it cannot be shown that the history ¢s susceptible of such a 
construction conformably to the known usage of language— 
then it cannot be shown that it is reconcilable with the 
geological theory. If it can be shown that it does not 
admit of such a construction; that it is forbidden by the 
definitions of the text, and by the universal usage of the 
word day—then it can be made certain that the geological 
theory is in open contradiction to the sacred text; and 
thence that to maintain the truth of the theory, is in effect to 
deny the inspiration of the history, and thereby overthrow 
the ground on which the work of redemption rests. It 
will not do to claim that although no legitimate way is 
seen, by which the narrative and the theory of geology can 
be reconciled, yet it may still be preswmed that such a 
reconciliation is possible; and that the Scriptures may, 
therefore, still be believed to be God’s word and true, not- 
withstanding, as far as our means of determining the ques- 
tion go, they are demonstrated to be false; for that is a 
self contradiction. It is to assume that the evidence which 
to us must determine the question, does not determine it. 
It is equivalent to the assumption also, that there may be 
unknown laws of the Hebrew language, which completely 
countervail and reverse its known laws; which is equiva- 
lent to assuming that there is no certainty as to its mean- 
ing, and thence that the Old Testament is not an intelli- 
gible and reliable revelation. If it is proved that by the 
known usage and laws of the language, the history and theory 
cannot be reconciled ; that they are in total contradiction 
to each other ; then the conclusion must be admitted to be 
unavoidable, that if the theory is true, the history is false, 
and, therefore, the whole fabric of the sacred word, which 
that error pervades, is overthrown. Two propositions that 
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are directly contradictory to each other and are seen to be 
such, cannot both be believed. If one is seen to be true, 
the other must be seen to be false. To suppose it is not 
false, is to suppose that it has not the contradiction ascribed 
to it, to the opposite proposition which is known to be true. 

Let this question then be tried. Let the writer in the 
Repertory prove, if he can, that the word day in Genesis i. 
can be interpreted by the known laws of the language, and 
consistently with the specifications of the text, as denoting, 
instead of natural days, immeasurably long periods—my- 
riads, and perhaps millions of ages. He will find himself 
embarrassed by twoinsuperable difficulties :—First. There 
is no law or usage of the Hebrew that authorizes the inter- 
pretation of the word day in those passages, as denoting 
such immense periods, or any other period than a natural 
day of the revolution of the earth on its axis. He, indeed, 
will very probably endeavor to justify that interpretation 
by alleging the fact that the word is often used in the Scrip- 
tures to denote longer periods than a natural day, and 
periods of different lengths. But the usage in all these 
cases confutes, instead of sustaining him. For in every 
instance in the sacred writings in which the word day is 
employed to denote a period that differs from a natural 
day, it is accompanied by specifications or definitions that 
show that it is employed in the sense of t¢me or period, 
instead of a natural day, and define the peculiarity and 
measure of that time. Thus, in the expression, “The Lord 
hear thee in the day of trouble,” trouble is given as the 
characteristic of the period which the word day denotes, 
and is thence the measure of that period. In like manner 
in the expressions, “the day of vengeance,” “the day of 
wrath,” “the day of prosperity,” “the day of adversity,” 
the descriptive noun in each, gives the character of the 
period to which it is applied, and the vengeance or wrath, 
the prosperity or adversity, whatever may be the time it 
continues,—not the revolution of the earth on its axis—is 
the measure of that period. So also in the expressions, “ the 
day of power,” “the day of gladness,” “ the day of calamity,” 
“the day of visitation,” the noun which follows the word 
day, gives the character of the time which it denotes, and 
shows that its length corresponds—no matter how great it 
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may be—to the power, the gladness, the visitation, or the 
calamity, which is its characteristic. And this usage is uni- 
form. Not a solitary instance can be pointed out in the 
Scriptures in which the word day is used to denote a longer 
period than a natural day, in which it is not accompanied 
by some such descriptive term or phrase, which defines the 
peculiar characteristic of the period it is employed to de- 
note, and gives by that characteristic the measure of that 
period ; so that the invariable usage of the Scriptures is ex- 
pressed in the following law: That whenever the word day 
is used by the sacred writers to denote a longer period than 
a natural day, it is accompanied by descriptive terms which 
show that it is used for a longer period, and give the cha- 
racteristic and the measure of that time. 

If the writer in the Repertory can find any instance in 
the Bible of the use of the word to signify an indefinitely 
long period, in which this rule does not hold, let him point 
it out. If he cannot designate any such instance—and 
however confident he may have been when he wrote his 
article, that the fact is otherwise, he will find the effort 
vain—then the above rule must be held to express the 
invariable usage of the Scriptures. To prove then from the 
fact that the word day is often used in the Scriptures to de- 
note indefinitely long and immense periods, that it is used 
in that sense in the narrative of the creation, Genesis i., and 
in the fourth commandment, Exodus xx., he must show that 
it is followed in that narrative and commandment by 
some descriptive terms or phrases which expressly charac- 
terize the period which it denotes in a manner conformable 
to the above rule, and show thereby that it denotes an indefi- 
nitely long and immense period, and presents a measure of 
the duration of that period ; such as if the expressions were— 
“ the day of ages,” “ the day of an age of ages,” “ the day of 
indefinitely great length,” in which the descriptive terms 
“age,” “ages,” and “indefinite length,” define the period 
as immensely greater than a natural day. But nosuch terms 
or phrases occur in those passages ; no definitions whatever 
are there given of the days, that indicate that they had any 
characteristics but those of natural days, or designated any 
other period. The fact, then, that the word day is in some 
instances used in the manner specified in the rule we have 
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stated, to denote a far longer period than a natural day, is 
no proof whatever that it is or may be used in that sense in 
the narrative of the creation, and in the fourth command- 
ment; inasmuch as there are no such characteristics and 
specifications in that narrative or the commandment of a 
longer period, as that rule requires. 

Our critic, however, will perhaps offer a direct denial of 
this, and allege that the word day is used in the second 
chapter of Genesis, in reference to the work of creation, to 
denote the whole period occupied by the creation, in con- 
tradistinction from a natural day, and without any such 
' characterizing term or phrase that defines the time it 
denotes, as greater than a natural day. That passage is 
often quoted for that purpose, but very inconsiderately, as, 
instead of confuting, it exemplifies and verifies the law we 
have stated ; for the whole work of the six days, from the 
speaking of the heavens and earth into existence, to the 
formation of man, in which it terminated, is given as the 
characteristic and measure of the time which the word day 
is employed in it to denote. 


“ These are the generations—that is, the origins—of the heavens 
and of the earth wHeEn they were created, in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens, and every plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew (for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, 
and there was not a man to till the ground; but there went up a 
mist from the earth and watered the whole face of the ground), 
And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and he became a living 
soul,” Genesis ii. 4—7. 


Here the time which the word day denotes is defined, as 
including the whole six days—not only by the expression 
that precedes it—* When the heavens and the earth were 
created,”—which covers the whole period occupied by their 
creation, but by the specification—besides the heavens and 
earth which were spoken into existence on the first day 
—of every plant and every herb which was the work of 
the third day, and of the formation of man, which was 
the work of the sixth. The whole work, from the begin- 
ning of the first day to the close of the sixth, is thus given 
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as the characteristic of the period the word day is employed 
to denote, and its measure, and defines it therefore as used to 
signify that period, in distinction from its ordinary use as 
the name of a natural day. This passage, thus, instead of 
being an exception to that rule, and overturning it, exem- 
plifies and verifies it, and shows afresh that the word day 
in the narrative of the creation cannot be interpreted as 
denoting a longer period than a natural day, inasmuch as 
it is not accompanied by any characterizing terms or 
phrases, that define the time for which it stands, as longer 
than a natural day. 

It is impossibie, then, that our critic, or any one else, 
should ever prove that the Mosaic history of the creation is 
reconcilable with the geological theory ; for if it cannot be 
proved by that usage of the Scriptures by which the word 
day is sometimes employed to denote a longer period than 
a natural day, it clearly cannot be proved at all. 

Secondly. But there is not only an entire absence from 
the text of the defining terms which would have been 
inserted, had the word day been employed to denote a 
longer period than a natural day, and would have shown 
what the period was which it signifies; but there are spe- 
cifications and definitions of the period whieh the word 
denotes, that show that it was a natural day of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, and not any other period. Thus, 
each of the six days is declared to have consisted of an 
evening and morning, which are parts or characteristies of 
natural days, and of no other periods. The day is defined, 
moreover, as consisting of two divisions, one of darkness, 
which God called night, and one of light, which he called 
day ; and those two parts are declared to be the day, or sea- 
son of illumination, and night, or season of darkness, which 
the sun and moon are appointed to rule; and they are cha- 
racteristics or peculiarities of the watural day of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis, and of no other period. These 
descriptions, therefore, define the period which the word 
day denotes, as that of a natural day, with a certainty and 
clearness which no other method could have reached. It 
cannot be interpreted as standing for any other period, 
without offering the grossest contradiction to all the terms 
which are employed in defining the time of which it is the 
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name. To suppose that it stands, as the geological theory 
affirms, for myriads and millions of ages, is in fact to 
assume—if the text is not to be converted into a complica- 
tion of deceptive and contradictory statements—that the 
earth then occupied myriads and millions of ages, in turn- 
ing round on its axis. But that is as inconsistent with the 
narrative, as the other supposition ; for as it would imply 
that the nights were of immeasurable length—amillions of 
years—and thence must have been of such a freezing tem- 
perature from the long absence of the sun, that no animals 
or vegetables could have subsisted through them, it would 
make the narrative of their creation and continued life in- 
credible. 

To reconcile the sacred narrative, then, with the geologi- 
cal theory is impossible. No two representations can be 
more absolutely at war with each other. The history 
declares in the most clear and specific manner by the word 
day, and the definitions it gives of the characteristics of the 
period it denotes, that it was a natural day of the earth’s 
revolution on its axis in the light of the sun. The theory 
declares that instead of such a day, it was a period of un- 
known but immense length,—millions on millions perhaps 
of ages. No two propositions can be more unlike, and at 
a more irreconcilable distance from each other. To suppose 
them to be identical, is to make a mockery of the question. 
For if a day in the language of the Scriptures is converti- 
ble into, or is a simple equivalent to a million of ages, must 
not a million of ages be equally convertible into, and a 
mere equivalent toa single natural day; and the whole 
question be a mere shuffle of words, that may in the same 
instance mean the most immeasurably diverse and opposite 
things, as the fancy of the interpreter may choose to ex- 
pand or compress it? It is clear, then, that if the geologi- 
cal theory is true, the Mosaic history is not, and thence that 
the sacred volume at large, which everywhere recognises 
that history as divine, cannot be from God. 

Being then thus utterly irreconcilable, the question now 
is, whether, on the supposition that the geological theory 
were proved to be true, it would be proper and possible for 
us, and others having a clear understanding of the incon- 
sistency of the two representations—still to believe that 
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that history, and the Scriptures at large, are the word of 
God? And it certainly would not. It would be as im- 
proper and as impossible, as it is to regard him as at once 
infinitely false and infinitely true, and the author of infinite 
falsehood and of infinite truth. For the history would then 
be as inconsistent with truth, righteousness, and wisdom, 
as falsehood, deception, and folly are. The ascription of it 
to him would accordingly be the ascription to him of im- 
measurable falsehood and folly, and the repetition of that 
misrepresentation at Sinai, on the institution of the Sabbath. 
But that would be equivalent to a denial that he has the 
perfections on which his moral government is founded, and 
without which neither the law nor the work of redemption 
can be what he represents them. And that judgment of him 
would make it impossible to believe that he is the author of 
the work of redemption ;—inasmuch as it would be a con- 
viction that that work, as it is depicted in the Bible, is 
wholly unlike what a system of redemption would be that | 
proceeded from him. Inshort, it is not more certain in geo- 
metry, that things that are not equal to the same thing are 
not equal to one another; than it is in theology that, if God 
has made a revelation that asserts and repeats a stupendous 
falsehood, and makes it the ground of his legislation, he 
cannot have the perfections which the work of redemption 
ascribes to him, and exhibits as the basis of its justice and 
grace. And that if he has not the perfections which that 
work ascribes to him, and are the ground of the expiation 
and pardon of sin which it proclaims, then it cannot itself be 
true, and the whole fabric of Christianity falls to the dust. 
It is our critic, then, and not we, who has fallen into a 
mistake in regard to the bearing of-the geological theory 
on the inspiration of the Scriptures. He says in his closing 


paragraph :— 


“Our position with regard to this subject is simply this: we 
believe the common interpretation of the Mosaic account of the 
creation is altogether the most natural; just as we believe that the 
most natural interpretation of the Bible would make it teach that the 
earth is the centre of our solar system. We should be glad, there- 
fore, if the results of science would leave us in quiet possession of 
our old method of understanding the first chapter of Genesis. But 
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we have no idea of giving up the Bible for the sake of that inter- 
pretation. If science should succeed in demonstrating that the 
earth is millions of ages old, then we will with the utmost alacrity 
believe that the days of the creation were periods of indefinite dura- 
tion. We give ourselves no concern about the matter. We know 
the Bible is of God, and we therefore know that it will prove itself in 
harmony with all truth.” 


An unfortunate group of blunders to follow a paragraph 
of equal length, made up of innuendoes and representations 
that we have the rashness to write “about subjects” we do 
“not understand.” Every proposition bespeaks a sad mis- 
apprehension of the topie on which he expresses a judg- 
ment. What mistake can be more consummate than to 
imagine that “ the common interpretation of the Mosaic 
account of the creation is altogether the most natural ;”— 
that is, most in conformity to the usual meaning of the 
language, and the specifications and descriptions it presents 
of the things that were created ;—and yet that its true 
meaning is “ altogether” different from, and contradictory 
to, that most natural interpretation? In what inextricable 
difficulties he involves himself and the whole Bible by the 
assumption he here makes, that its terms, no matter how 
definite and well settled their meaning is, are legitimately 
susceptible, in identically the same instance, of the most 
diverse and contradictory interpretations, we shall soon see. 
A singular mistake, too, to represent that “ the most natural 
interpretation of the Bible would make it teach that the 

earth is the centre of the solar system.” Where is there a 
syllable in the Scriptures that necessarily or naturally 

teaches, or implies that theory? The statement that the 
sun rises and goes down does not. That language is simply 
designed to describe it as it seems to the senses; and it is 
in that respect in perfect accordance with fact. It was not 
intended at all to indicate that the earth is the centre of 
the solar system, and that the sun, moon, and stars move 
round it. It is the language accordingly which all nations 
use as much as the Hebrews did, to express the apparent 
motions of the heavenly orbs, though it is known that it is 
the earth’s movements that produce these apparent motions ; 
—not motions of the sun, moon, and stars themselves. It 
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is a like mistake, also, to imagine that the Bible can be 
saved from contradiction by giving up “the common inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic account of the creation.” It is, as 
we have shown, by the rejection of that interpretation, not 
by adhering to it, that the Bible is in danger of being given 
up as self-contradictory and unreliable. It is a very un- 
fortunate mistake, too, to imagine that “science”—that is, 
geology, can “succeed in demonstrating that the earth is 
millions of ages old.” The writer could scarcely have 
betrayed a more total misapprehension of the ground on 
which the doctrine held by geologists of the great age of 
the world rests. It is not a truth established by scientific 
induction. It is not an ascertained fact. It is not capable 
of demonstration. The very supposition is absurd ;—inas- 
much as there are no means by which such a proposition 
can be demonstrated. The inference of the great age of 
the world by geologists, is not in reality founded on the 
facts of the strata; it is deduced altogether from an hypo- 
thesis respecting the causes which gave birth to the strata ; 
and an hypothesis that not only has not, and cannot be 
verified, but is confuted by the most important facts of the 
strata themselves, the denudations that have taken place, 
the elevation of mountains, and other effects that cannot 
be accounted for on that hypothesis. To fancy that the 
earth can be demonstrated to be “ millions of ages old,” by 
such a baseless assumption, indicates a singular notion 
of the nature of “science.” And finally, what more 
awkward misconception of the position in which he has 
placed himself could our critic display, than to announce 
as the result of these errors, that “we give ourselves no 
concern about the matter. We know that the Bible is of 
God, and we therefore know that it will prove itself in 
harmony with all truth ?” 

This mode of treating the subject, instead of shielding 
the Bible from objection, is directly adapted to engender 
and strengthen doubt respecting it, and furnishes the 
sceptic with more effective arms than the geological theory 
itself, to assail and confound the believer. Were our critic 
to meet with those who have been led by the geological 
theory to reject the inspiration of the Scriptures, and are 
sufficiently masters of the subject to see what the results 
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are to which his assumptions lead, he would find that he 
entangles himself in inextricable difficulties, instead of 
escaping them; and misrepresents and betrays the word of 
God in the most fatal manner, in place of vindicating it. 
Thus, were he to debate the question with such persons, 
they would tell him that the very assumption on which he 
proceeds, ascribes a character to the sacred narrative, 
which if truly belonging to it, makes it impossible to 
believe that it can be a revelation from a being of infinite 
knowledge, rectitude, and truth. For though that narra- 
tive is not surpassed by any part of the sacred volume in 
simplicity, the clearness and certainty of the usual sense of 
the terms on which the matter in debate turns, and the 
absence of everything in the forms of expression, the acts 
that are narrated, and the descriptions that are given of 
the things created, that could indicate that those terms are 
not used in their ordinary and established sense—he yet 
assumes, that they are susceptive, consistently with the 
laws of the language, of two interpretations that are 
totally diverse and contradictory to each other. What 
grosser impeachment, they would say, could you offer of that 
history? What more emphatic admission that it is utterly 
unworthy of credence as a revelation from an all-wise and 
all-holy being? In the first place, it is impossible that the 
word day, in the expressions, “ the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day,” “the evening and the morning 
were the second day,” and others of the kind, as they occur 
in that narrative, should by the laws of language be legiti- 
mately susceptive of directly opposite and wholly contradic- 
tory interpretations. If there is a law or usage of the 
language, which limits the meaning of the word in these 
expressions to a period of the earth’s revolution on its axis; 
there cannot at the same time be a law or usage which in 
those identical cases extends its meaning to a period of 
millions of ages. To suppose it otherwise, is to suppose 
that the word, in identically the same case, is subject to 
two laws that are directly opposite and destructive of each 
other; which is a contradiction. What would be thought 
of a mathematician who should maintain that there are 
different and opposite laws of numbers by which in the 
proposition, “ two and two are equal to four,” the word and 
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number four may either mean the sum of four units, or mil- 
lions of millions of times thatsum? Could sucha principle 
be admitted in mathematics without contradicting the most 
self-evident truth, and destroying al} certainty of the sums 
which words and figures are employed to express? Yet 
that would be a parallel to the principle on which yon 
proceed. If the word day, in the phrase the evening and 
morning were the first day—naturally by the usage of the 
langnage, means a period of twenty-four hours, it cannot, 
without an alteration of the phrase by the introduction of 
some qualifying terms, as “ of ages,” or “ illimitable period,” 
be made to signify “ millions of ages.” 

But, in the next place, you do not point out any law of 
the language by which the word can in those instances 
denote an indefinitely long period. Nor ean you. You must 
alter the expression by interpolating some word or phrase, 
in the manner that has just been stated, before it can have 
the form, which, by the laws of the language, it must, in 
order to signify an indefinitely long period. In assuming, 
therefore, that without any such alteration, the word day 
may mean, conformably with the usage of the language, 
an indefinitely long period—millions of ages,—you assume 
that it may have that meaning in any and all the other 
instances in which it occurs in the Bible. For if without 
anything that shows it is used to denote a longer period 
than a natural day, it may, in the history of the ereation, 
signify a period of millions of ages, why may it not denote 
such a period in any other instance of its occurrence, 
although there is nothing in the expression in which it is 
used to show that it is employed to signify a period longer 
than twenty-four hours? But this, if admitted, instead of 
shielding the Bible, is a more fatal weapon against it than 
infidelity itself has ever devised ; as it will convert thou- 
sands of its most important statements into the most por- 
tentous falsehoods and contradictions to nature, and make it 
utterly impossible for any sane mind to believe it to be 
the work of an infinitely wise and just being. For if the 
word day in any instance of its occurrence in a historical 
statement, may mean a period of “ millions of ages,” then 
in the narrative of the deluge, the statement that “the 
waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred and fifty days,” 
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may mean, that the waters prevailed a hundred and fifty 
periods of “millions of ages” each; and imply accordingly 
that Noah and his family, and all the creatures that were 
with him in the ark, lived through such a series of ages ; 
and thence that the food put into the ark was adequate to 
subsist them through that immeasurable period! Can a 
grosser contradiction to the nature of man, and of the animals 
of the earth, and the dimensions of the ark, be conceived ? 
In like manner the statement, that ** Moses was in the mount 
forty days and forty nights,” will mean that he was: there 
through forty periods of “ millions of ages” each, and will 
imply accordingly that the whole of the Israelites contem- 
porary with him who lived through those forty days, lived 
through forty periods of “ millions of ages” each. In order, 
therefore, to believe the history to be inspired, we must 
believe what we know, from the nature of men, is infinitely 
false and impossible. And so also Christ’s prediction that 
he should “ be killed and after three days rise again,” may 
mean that after three periods of “ millions of ages” each, 
he should rise again, and imply, therefore, not only that the 
apostles, the high priests and rulers, Pontius Pilate, and all 
others who were contemporary with Christ, and lived 
through the three days of his burial, lived through three 
periods of “ millions of ages” each; but, as no such period 
has yet passed since the crucifixion took place, that Christ 
has not yet risen; and thence that the whole fabric of 
Christianity—the truth of which the New Testament itself 
represents as depending on his resurrection, is overthrown. 
Is it possible for any human being to believe these portent- 
ous impossibilities? Did intidelity ever advance an assump- 
tion that involved the Scriptures in such infinite contradic- 
tions? Yet in the face of these and ten thousand other 
equal difficulties that result-from the principle on which 
you build your interpretation of Genesis, you ask us to 
receive the Scriptures as a revelation from God ; and tell us 
that unless we receive them as such, and accept the salva- 
tion which they proclaim, we shall be doomed, and justly, 
to everlasting punishment. But it is impossible to believe 
such falsehoods; we cannot suppose, that you yourself 
really believe them. You cannot. If you understood the 
bearing of the assumption on which you proceed, you 
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would see that instead of justifying belief, you make it 
impossible ; instead of shielding Christianity from objection, 
you aim at it a blow far more deadly than was ever levelled 
at it by the most implacable of its open enemies. 

But this, they would tell him, is not the only obstacle 
which geology presents to a belief in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. In conceding that’it proves, or may prove the 
existence of the earth through millions of ages, you concede 
that it presents a confutation of the representations of the 
Bible respecting the period during which the human race 
has subsisted on it, of an equally portentous character, and 
that renders it wholly impossible to regard it as a revelation 
from a righteous and benevolent being. 

The theory of the great age of the earth is founded on the 
assumption that the agents and processes by which the 
changes that have taken place on its surface,—especially 
the formation of its stratified rocks and soils,—were pro- 
duced, were the same in kind, energy, and rapidity in pro- 
ducing effects, as those that are now acting on its surface 
and producing changes of a somewhat similar nature. And 
thence, as those causes are now extremely feeble, acting in 
but narrow spheres, and their progress almost imperceptible 
in their production of their several effects; the inference is 
that periods of immeasurable length,—myriads and millions 
of ages,—must have been occupied in the accomplishment 
of the vast changes which the earth’s surface has undergone. 
Now if that assumption, on which the inference of the age 
of the world is founded, is admitted to be correct, it must 
be admitted to be as legitimate in respect to the last series 
of the changes which have been wrought in the earth’s sur- 
face as in regard to those of any earlier period; and it 
therefore proves that the representations of the Bible, that 
only about six thousand years have passed from the appear- 
ance of man on the earth, are wholly and enormously false. 
In taking the rate at which changes are now wrought on 
the earth’s surface, as a measure of the rapidity with which 
they have been produced at earlier periods, it is manifest 
that a vast series of ages must have revolved since the for- 
mation of those strata in which the relics of the mammoth 
and contemporaneous animals are found. Sir C. Lyell holds 
that not less than thirty-six thousand years have passed since 
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the bones of a mastodon, found in the gravel near Niagara, 
were deposited there. Other naturalists assign them to a 
far more remote period. Professor Owen represents the time 
that intervened between the destruction of the mammoth 
and its huge contemporaries, whose relics are found in Great 
Britain and on the continent, and the creation of man, as 
transcending our powers of conception. He says:— 


“ With the last layer of the eocene deposits, we lose on this island 
every trace of the mammalia of that remote period. The imagina- 
tion strives in vain to form an idea commensurate with the evidence 
of the intervening operations which continental geology teaches 
gradually and successively to have taken place—of the length of 
time that elapsed before the foundations of England were again suffi- 
ciently settled to serve as the theatre of life to another race of warm- 
blooded quadrupeds. 

“In the endeavor to trace the origin of our existing mammalia, I 
have been led to view them as descendants of a portion of a peculiar 
and extensive mammalian Fauna, which overspread Europe and 
Asia, at a period geologically recent yet incalculably remote, and long 
anterior to any evidence or record of the human race.”—History 
Brit. Fossils, pp. xxi-xxxv. 


He thus maintains that a period wholly “incalculable,” 
and transcending the powers of imagination to conceive, 
passed after the destruction of the races of great animals 
whose relics lie buried in the early tertiary strata, before 
man appeared on the earth. Yet within three or four years 
great numbers of human skulls have been found in the Swa- 
bian Alps intermixed in a deposit with the relics of those 
extinct monster animals and their contemporaries; and 
proving, therefore, on the ground on which geologists found 
their estimate of the age of the world, that man, instead of 
having been called into existence, as the Bible teaches, only 
about six thousand years ago—has been an inhabitant of the 
earth through an incalculable round of years—through mil- 
lions of millions of ages—periods of which “ imagination 
strives in vain to form an idea.” And geology proves the 
truth of this inference by precisely the same reasoning, and 
with as absolute certainty as it demonstrates the great age 
of the world itself. It overthrows the inspiration of the 
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Bible, therefore, by convicting it of misrepresenting the date 
of man’s creation by so many millions of ages, and conform- 
ing its history of him, and of God’s government over him, 
to that stupendous error. You will strive in vain, they 
would say, to save the Scriptures from this confutation. For 
in admitting the assumption on which geologists found their 
inference of the vast age of the earth ; you admit that there 
is as absolute proof that myriads and millions of ages have 
passed since the mammoth and the contemporary animals, 
that are buried in the tertiary strata, perished, as there is 
that still greater periods—innumerable other myriads and 
millions of ages—have revolved since the earth itself was 
called into existence. If there is any truth, therefore, in the 
geological inference respecting the age of the world, the 
representations of the Bible respecting the date of man’s 
creation, and the length of the period during which he has 
been an inhabitant of the earth, are wholly false. And 
what more effective proof can be conceived than this fur- 
nishes, that the Bible is not a revelation from a wise and 
good being? For the Bible represents that Adam and Eve 
were the first human beings that ever existed on the earth, 
and the parents of all the others; and the whole of God’s 
legislation, the dispensations of his providence, and the work 
of redemption through Christ, proceed on it as a fact that 
they were the first of the human family and the parents of 
the race. Geology, therefore, in proving that they were not 
so; that human beings had existed on the earth myriads and 
millions of ages before their creation; and thence, that for 
aught that appears, they are not the first parents of all the 
nations that now exist on the earth,—furnishes the most 
resistless demonstration that the Bible is, in all its most 
important representations, false ; and therefore cannot be a 
revelation from an allwise and holy God. Yet in the face 
of this confutation of its claims to be such a-revelation, you 
ask us to receive it as an infallible record of truth uttered 
by the voice of Jehovah. Could you offer a grosser affront 
to our reason or our moral feelings ? 

In giving your assent to the assumption on which geolo- 
gists found their inference of the age of the world, you em- 
barrass yourself, in another direction also, they would say, 
with this difficulty respecting the diverse origin of the great 
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families of the human race. A number of distinguished 
naturalists of the present day, they would say, maintain that 
the great families of men, such as the Caucasian, the Mon- 
golian, the Malayan, the African, the aboriginal American, 
instead of having descended from a single pair, had each a 
distinct and independent origin. And the process by which 
they sustain that theory is precisely like that by which geo- 
logists reach their inference respecting the great age of the 
world. For geologists say, they know of no agents or causes 
by which the changes the earth’s surface has undergone can 
have been wrought, except those which are now producing 
somewhat similar effects in the earth’s structure: and thence 
as these causes are extremely slow in the production of their 
slight effects, an inconceivably long period must have been 
required, proceeding at the same rate, for the production of 
the vast modifications that have been wrought in the earth’s 
structure. And these zoologists reason in precisely the same 
way. They say, we know nothing of any causes that could 
produce diversities in men that descend from a common 
parentage, but such as are now acting on mankind; and we 
now see no causes, such as the diversity of climate, modes 
of life, or diseases, that produce such peculiarities in fami- 
lies, or different lines of descendants, as distinguish the Cau- 
casian from the Malay, the Mongolian, or the Hottentot. 
Instead, tracing the present races of men back tothe earliest 
date of history, we find these diversities then existed as dis- 
tinctly as they do now. Following the same method of rea- 
soning, therefore, the demoustration is as absolute in an- 
thropology, that mankind have not descended from a single 
pair, but had a number of independent origins; as it is in 
geology, that the strata of the earth were not formed in fif- 
teen or eighteen centuries, but must have occupied immense 
periods—myriads and millions of ages. In assenting to 
these reasonings of geologists, therefore, you in effect give 
your sanction to those reasonings of Morton, Agassiz, and 
others, in respect to the diverse origins of the different fami- | 
lies of men; and thereby admit that they confute the teach- 
ings of the Bible respecting the unity of the human race, 
and show that it cannot be a revelation from an all-know- 
ing and an all-wise being. 

Such are some of the difficulties with which our critic em- 
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barrasses himself by his assumption that the period denoted 
by the word day in the history of the creation, has no de- 
terminable limits; that it may be expanded into millions of 
ages, or shrunk into twenty-four hours, as a concurrence 
with the geological theory may seem to demand. 

It is thus apparent, that it is our critic, not we, who “ em- 
barks the whole hopes of Christians in one boat,” and puts 
it in the power of geology to make a fatal shipwreck of 
them in the minds of those who are betrayed into the belief 
that that science can prove that the earth, instead ofhaving 
subsisted, as the Mosaic record represents, only about six 
thousand years, is “ millions of ages old.” He attempts to 
save the Bible from confutation by geology, by disregard- 
ing its language, and ascribing ‘to it a character of uncer- 
tainty, self-contradiction, and falsehood, that, if belonging to 
it, would make it impossible to believe that it can have come 
from a being of wisdom and truth; and then turns round 
and coolly tells us that “he does not; give himself any concern” 
about the results to which his assumptions and concessions 
legitimately lead! If they logically overthrow Christianity, 
it is nothing to him. He knows that the Bible is true, even 
though his principles, if admitted, inevitably lead to the 
conclusion that it is false! How chivalric! But we acquit 
him of intentionally aiming this stab at the cause which he 
affects to befriend. He has fallen into this unfortunate pre- 
dicament by disregarding the counsels he so zealously hints — 
to us ;—not to write on subjects he does not understand. 





Arr. VI.—Typtcat Forms anp Sproran Enns rm Creation. 
By the Rev. James M’Cosn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the Queen’s University, in Ireland; and 
Grorce Droxm, A.M., M.D. Professor of Natural History 
in the same. New York: R. Carter and Brothers, 1856. 


One of the most obvious truths in respect to the physical 
universe is, that the group of orbs, of which the sun is the 
centre, is a world-structure or system,—each member of 
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which has such a nature and such relations, dependencies, 
and actions towards the others, as are essential to the com- 
pleteness of the whole, and make them one system ; as truly 
as the several parts of a vegetable or animal make one 
organism; and prove therefore that they are the work of 
one mind, and have a common end, as much as the union 
and adaptation of the parts of a living structure prove that 
they and the whole are the work of one contriver and maker. 
Thus, they not only are a group or system of worlds, dis- 
tinct from all others, held together by the same power, 
borne with a common movement towards some remote point 
in space, and governed by the same laws ; but each one is in 
its peculiar nature what it is, because the peculiar constitu- 
tion and office of some one, or several of the others, are what 
they are. It is, for example, to adapt the planets and satel- 
lites to the sun, as the light and heat-giving body, that 
they are globes, revolve on their axes, and wheel round the 
sun in an orbit; as it is by that shape and those motions 
that all parts of their surfaces are brought into the light of 
the sun, and in such modes as to suit the nature of the vege- 
tables and animals which subsist on them. Ifthe sun were 
not a light and heat-giving body, there would be no more 
reason that the planets should be spheres, than that they 
should be rhomboids, triangles, or any other shapes; nor 
that they should turn on their axes and wheel round the 
sun, than that they should be motionless. In like manner 
the sun owes its nature and its position to the peculiar na- 
ture of the planets. It is because they are naturally opake, 
and need light and heat from an extraneous source, that 
the sun has received its peculiar nature as a light and heat- 
giving orb. Were not the planets naturally without light 
and heat, and were not light and heat necessary to the 
functions for which they are formed, there would be no 
more reason that the sun should be luminous, and pour 
a perpetual flood of light and warmth into the regions 
through which they pass, than that it should be dark. So 
also it is in adaptation to the sun, as a light-giving body, 
that the earth has an atmosphere to receive and heflect its 
rays, and form a sphere round it of illumination. If it 
were not for the irradiating beams that emanate from the 
sun, there would be no more reason that the space round 
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the earth should be filled with an atmosphere, than that 
atmospheric air should occupy any other portion of space. 
These mutual adaptations show accordingly that they were 
made with a reference to each other, and that they are the 
work of the same All-comprehending and Almighty Cre- 
ator. They are as obviously parts of a whole, and formed 
for a purpose that contemplates them all, as the different 
members of a vegetable or animal organism are parts of a 
whole, and framed with a design that comprehends them 
all. 

So also the adaptations of the great constituents of our 
world, earth, air, and water, to the vegetables and animals 
that occupy them ; and the adaptation of these living organ- 
isms to those elements, and to the light and heat that are 
transmitted from the sun, show that the vegetable products 
and living inhabitants of the earth are the work of the same 
all-comprehending and all-powerful Creator. The vegeta- 
ble tribes are one system ; for they all consist essentially of 
the same elements, and derive them from the same sources ; 
they all have the same adjustment to the soil, atmosphere, 
and water of the earth, and light and heat of the sun; they 
all have a life of the same nature, come into existence and 
grow and decay under the same forces and laws, and fill the 
like offices of subservience to animal life. The animal 
tribes also all belong to one system; for they all have a like 
adaptation to the elements in which they subsist, derive 
their aliment from the same sources, and have a life of 
essentially the same nature; and they are all subject to the 
same physical forces and Jaws, and perish by the same 
causes. They prove, therefore, by these common charac- 
teristics, as well as by their nature as dependent existences, 
that they are the work of the same Creator. The adapta- 
tion of vegetables and animals to the earth, air, and water, 
in which they exist, and derivation from them of their nou- 
rishment, in like manner show that they are the work of 
the same Being as the world in which they live.. That ani- 
mals, for example, are so. constituted that their blocd is 
formed of the substances on which they feed, shows that 
their Creator had a perfect knowledge of both; that they 
were formed with a reference to each other, and are there- 
fore the work of the same All-wise and Almighty mind. 
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The adaptation of atmospheric air to change by contact the 
venous blood of animals to arterial blood, and the adapta- 
tion of the venous system, the lungs, and the apparatus of 
muscles by which the air is inhaled and expelled, to bring 
them into contact, shows by the perfect knowledge of the 
whole which they indicate, that they were formed with a 
reference to each other, and are the work, therefore, of the 
same contriver and Creator. He also who formed the per- 
ceptive nature of animals is he who formed the eye and the 
ear, which are the chief instruments of their perceptions of 
external things ; and he that formed the eye and the ear is 
he also who created the light by which the eye sees, and 
the air by which the ear hears. 

But besides the proofs these adaptations present, that the 
universe is the work of one All-wise and Almighty Mind, 
another class, very striking and beautiful, is seen in the close 
likenesses in constitution and frame, that reign through all 
vegetable organisms on the one hand, and all orders of sen- 
tient life on the other, while they vary in innumerable ways 
from the primary pattern, and yet are all perfectly adapted 
to the peculiar spheres in which they are placed, and the 
ends they are formed to subserve. And this is the theme 
of the highly interesting work of Dr. M’Cosh, and his 
assistant, Professor Dickie, Their aim is to point out and 
exemplify “ two great principles or methods of procedure,” 
that characterize the material universe, and especially the 
vegetable and animal worlds. 


“The one is THE PRINCIPLE OF ORDER, or a general Plan, Pattern, 
or Type, to which every given object is made to conform with more 
or less precision. The other is THE PRINCIPLE OF SPECIAL ADAPTA- 
Tron, or Particular End, by which each object, while constructed 
after a general model, is at the same time accommodated to the 
situation which it has to occupy, and a purpose which it is intended 
to serve.”—P. 1. 

“ All things in the world are subordinated to law, and this law is 
the order established in nature by him who made nature, and is an 
order in respect of such qualities as NUMBER, TIME, COLOUR, and 
rorm. Every law of nature which can be said to be correctly as- 
certained, is certainly of this description.”—P. 15. 


And they give the following examples as specimens of 
those which it is the object of their work to unfold :— 
VOL. IX.—NO, IL. 18 
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“ First, Taere 1s an Orper 1 Nature 1n Respect or Numer. 
—This important truth, long believed in before it could plead any 
scientific evidence in its favor, was established and brought into pro- 
minence when Kepler unfolded the three laws which have formed, 
historically, the foundation of modern astronomy. These laws 
are,—that the planets move in orbits, which are elliptical in shape ; 
that if you draw a line from the planet to the sun, the areas 
described by that line in its motion round the sun are propor- 
tional to the times employed in the motion ; and that the squares of 
the periodic times are as the cubes of the distances. The first of 
these is a law of forms, the other two are laws of numbers. The 
discoveries of Kepler prepared the way for the still more important 
ones of Sir Isaac Newton ; for the law of gravitation, the best esta- 
blished and the most universally operative law yet determined, is a 
law of numbers. Turning to chemistry, we find that ever since it 
emerged as a science there has been a constantly renewed attempt 
to reduce its laws to a numerical expression. The only laws which 
can he reckoned as certainly determined in this science possess this 
character. The great law which lies at the basis of all the composi- 
tions and decompositions of substances, is that of definite proportions 
for equivalents, as expounded by Dalton. In the same science Gay 
Lussac discovered an arithmetical law, regulating the combination of 
gaseous substances, which unite in very simple proportions, accord- 
ing to volumes. 

“In looking at other departments of nature, we find similar exam- 
ples of numerical order. Thus, ten is the typical number of the fin- 
gers and toes of man, and, indeed, of the digits of all vertebrate ani- 
mals. In mammalia seven is the number of vertebre in the neck, 
and this, whether it be long as in the giraffe, or short as in the ele- 
phant, whether it be flexible as in the camel, or firm as in the whale. 
In the vegetable kingdom we find that two is the prevailing number 
in the lowest division of plants, the acrogenous or flowerless; thus, 
2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c., are the number of teeth in the mouth of the 
capsule in mosses. Three, or multiples of three, is the typical num- 
ber of the next class of plants, the monocotyledonous or endogenous ; 
and five, with its multiples, is the prevailing number in the highest 
class, the dicotyledonous or exogenous plants. We shall show, as 
we advance, that a curious series, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, &c., in 
which any two numbers added together give the succeeding one, re- 
gulates the arrangement of the leaf appendages of plants generally, 
and in particular of the leaves and the scales on the cones of firs and 
pines. In the inflorescence of the plant we find that the outer 
organs, or sepals, always alternate with the petals which are next 
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them, and that the whorl of organs further in, namely, the stamens, 
is generally either the same in number as the petals, or some multi- 
ple of them. When there is an exception to this rule there is rea- 
son to believe that there has been some abortion of the stamens ; and 
the traces of this abortion are not unfrequently visible in the rudi- 
ments of the organs undeveloped. 


“ Secondly. Turre 1s aN Orver in Nature 1n Respect or 
Time.—It is obvious that all such laws can be expressed in propor- 
tional numbers, taking some fixed time as a unit. But we are here 
introduced to a new fundamental power, deserving of being put under 
a separate head. For the laws of which we are now to speak imply 
a peculiar arrangement in reference to time. We see the principle 
most strikingly exhibited in those movements of natural objects 
which are periodical. No doubt there is some disposition of physi- 
cal forces necessary to produce this periodicity ; but this just shows 
all the more clearly that an arrangement has been made to produce 
the regularity. The stars, the planets, and even the comets, perform 
their revolutions in certain fixed times. Some of them seem to de- 
part from this rule only to exemplify it the more strikingly, for their 
irregularities, which are periodical, are as methodical as their more 
uniform movements. There is a beautiful progression, as shown by 
the science of embryology, in the growth of the young animal in the 
womb, and the whole life of every living creature is for an allotted 
period. The plants of the earth have their seasons for springing up, 
for coming to maturity, and bearing flowers and seeds; and if this 
order is seriously interfered with, the plant will sooner or later be 
incapable of fulfilling its fanction. Thus the hyacinth may be pre- 
maturely hastened into flower for one season, but the next year it 


will be found impossible to make it flower or produce seed. In this" 


way great natural events, and especially the life of animals and plants, 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, become to us the measurers of 
time, rearing up prominent landmarks to guide us as we wouldmake 
excursions into the past or future, and dividing it for our benefit into 
days and months, and seasons, and years, and epochs. 


“ Thirdly. Tuere 1s AN Orper 1n Respect or CoLor RUNNING 
TtHRouGH Naturr.—lIt has been a very common impression, that it 
is spread indiscriminately over the surface of earth and sky, animal 
and plant. We are sure that further research will show that this is 
a mistake. It is true that color has not so much value as form and 
structure in the classification of plants and animals. Still, we find 
that some tribes of alge are arranged by Harvey according to their 
colors, and that some fungi are classified by Berkeley according to 
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the colors of their minute seeds. We are convinced that, amidst 
all the apparent irregularities, there will be found to be some fixed 
principles in the distribution of colors in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and, indeed, over the whole surface of nature. Seldom 
or never, for example, are the two primary colors, blue and red, 
found on the same organ, or in contact on the same plant. Liable 
to certain modifications, which are limited, it is probable that there 
is a fixed distribution of color for many families of animals and 
plants, and that this distribution is fixed within still narrower limits 
for the species. It is certain, whether we are or are not able to seize it, 
and turn it to any scientific or practical purpose, that there are plan 
and system in the arrangement of colors throughout both the ani- 
mal and vegetable worlds. Every dot in the flower comes in at the 
proper place, every tint and shade and hue is in accordance with all 
that is contiguous to it. We shall show at considerable length as 
we proceed, that the distribution of colors in the vegetable king- 
dom is in beautiful accordance with the now established laws of har- 
monious, and especially of complementary colors. We shall like- 
wise point out some very curious and interesting relations between 
the forms and colors of plants. The eye testifies, too, that there is 
an order in respect of color in the decorations of insects, in the 
spots and stripes of wild beasts, and in the plumage of birds. 


“ Fourthly, Tare 1s An Orper 1n Nature IN RESPECT OF ForM— 
We use the word form in a large sense, and as including not only 
figure, in the narrow sense of the term, but structure, which is the re- 
lation or connexion of forms. Great attention is evidently paid to this 
quality in the construction of natural objects. It appears before us 
as a significant element in every departmentof nature. The planets, 
with their satellites, have a definite spheroidal shape, and they move 
in orbits which have a certain outline in space, namely, the elliptic. 
It is because strict regard is paid to this principle in the structure of 
the universe, that the science which treats of forms, that is, geome- 
try, admits of an application to so many of the objects and arrange- 
ments of nature. It is instructive to notice that the clusters of stars 
revealed by telescopes of great power, show regular forms, some of 
them being round, and a number of them having apparently a spiral 
tendency. 

“In the mineral kingdom we find forms playing an important part. 
In circumstances admitting of the operation, most (if not all) mine- 
rals crystallize—that is, assume regular forms. These forms are 
mathematically exact in a variety of ways. Every perfect crystal is 
bounded by plane surfaces, its sides are parallel to each other, and 
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the angles made by its sides are invariable. Each mineral assumes 
certain crystalline forms, and no others. These forms have now an 
important place allotted to them in the classification of minerals. 
They have been expressively designated the geometry of nature. 
“But it is among organized objects that we find form assuming the 
highest significance. Every living object, composed though it be 
of a number, commonly a vast number, and complication of parts, 
takes, as a whole, a definite shape, and there is. likewise a normal 
shape for each of its organs. The general or normal form which any 
particular tribe of plants or animals assumes, is called its type. Ani- 
mals and vegetables, it is well known, are classified according to 
type ; and they can be so arranged, because types are really found in 
nature, and are not the mere creation of human reason or fancy. It 
is because attention is paid to type, and because it is so fixed and 
universal, that it is possible to arrange into groups the innumerable 
natural objects by which we are surrounded. Without some such 
principles of unity to guide him, man would have felt himself lost, as 
in a forest, among the works of God, and this because of their very 
multiplicity and variety. In some cases the forms assumed by orga- 
nic objects are mathematically regular. A series of beautiful rhom- 
boidal figures, with definite angles, may be observed on the surface 
of the cones of pines and firs. It may be noticed, too, how the 
leaves and branches of the plant are placed round the axis in sets of 
spirals. The spiral structure is also very evident both in the turbi- 
nated and discoid shells of molluscs. The size of the whorls, and 
distance between contiguous whorls, in these shells, follow a geome- 
trical progression; and the spiral formed is the logarithmic, of which 
it is a property, that it has everywhere the same geometrical curva- 
ture, and is the only curve, except the circle, which possesses this 
property. Following this law, the animal winds its dwelling in a 
uniform direction through the space round its axis. There is traced 
in the shell, the application of properties of the geometric curve to a 
mechanical purpose, by Him who metes the dimensions of space, and 
stretches out the forms of matter according to the rules of a perfect 
geometry. The lower tribes of animals and plants often assume ma- 
thematically regular forms, such as the triangular, polygonal, cylin- 
drical, spherical, and elliptical. It is seldom, however, that we meet 
with such rigid mathematical figures in the outline of the higher 
orders of organic beings. Besides the typical resemblances which 
enable us to classify plants and animals, and the beautiful curves 
which do so gratify the contemplative intellect, there are certain 
correspondences in the structure of organs which seem to us to be 
especially illustrative of a plan intelligently devised and systemati- 
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cally pursued. At an early date, these struck the attention of per- 
sons addicted to deep reflection, but it is only within these few 
years that they have been scientifically investigated and expounded. 
Aristotle noticed the correspondence between the hands of man, the 
fore-limbs of mammals, and the wings of birds, and between the 
limbs of these animals and the fins of fishes, and spoke of it as an 
interesting species of analogy. These correspondences, so far as 
vertebrate and certain portions of invertebrate animals are concerned, 
have now been examined with great care, and we have a set of well- 
defined phrases to explain them. 

“A homologue is defined as the same organ in different animals, 
under every variety of form and function. Thus the arms and feet 
of man, the fore and hind feet of quadrupeds, the wings and feet of 
birds, and the fins of fishes, are said to be all homologous. 

“The corresponding or serially repeated parts in the same animal 
are called homotypes. Thus the fingers and toes of man, indeed the 
fore and hind limbs of vertebrate animals generally, are said to be 
homotypal. 

“The term analogue has been reserved for another curious cor- 
respondence, found both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. By 
an analogue is meant an organ in one animal having the same func- 
tion as a different organ in a different animal. The difference be- 
tween homologue and analogue may be illustrated by the wing of a 
bird and that of a butterfly ; as-the two totally differ in anatomical 
structure, they cannot be said to be homologous, but they are analo- 
gous in function, since they both serve for flight.* 

“These phrases, and the ideas on which they are founded, have 
taken their rise from the animal kingdom. But similar, though by 
no means identical, correspondences have been detected in the vege- 
table kingdom. The branch of botanical science which treats of the 
forms of plants is called morphology, and is now regarded as the fun- 
damental department of botany. We shall show, as we proceed, 
that comparative anatomy and vegetable morphology supply illus- 
trations, at once copious and striking, of an all-prevailing order in 
nature in respect of form or structure.”—Pp. 15-26. 


This great feature, especially of the vegetable and animal 
worlds, that their innumerable hosts are all formed on 
essentially the same patterns, while their species and indi- 
viduals are infinitely diversified and adapted to their seve- 





* See Owen on Homologies of Vertebrate Skeleton, p.7 ; and Agassiz and 
Gould’s Comparative Physiology, p. 5, where the terms are affinities and ana- 
logues. 
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ral spheres, thus indicates, in an emphatic manner, that they 
are the work of the same creator, and bespeaks the infinite 
resources of his wisdom and power. Among the most won- 
derful of the adaptations with which the world abounds, are 
those exhibited by animals in their actions that are prompt- 
ed by instinct ;—as they have a nature by which, without 
understanding the plan on which they act, or the end their 
agency is to subserve, they build nests, provide food for 
their young ere they are brought into existence, and exert 
other acts, that in human beings can only spring from intel- 
ligence and foresight. What greater miracle of knowledge 
and skill can be conceived than that unintelligent creatures 
should be thus formed to exert acts and produce effects 
which, in men, demand that very understanding and fore- 
thought, in their clearest and most specific forms, by which 
intelligent beings are distinguished from the unintelligent ! 
Who can conceive the principle on which those acts take 
place? Who can imagine what the ground of them is? 
What a proof they present that the creatures that exert 
them are the work of God! 

The world thus teems on every hand with signals of his 
presence, his all-comprehensive knowledge, his wondrous 
skill, and his infinite goodness, and in forms adapted in the 
highest degree by their variety and beauty to excite atten- 
tion, and give pleasure to the intellect, the taste, and the 
affections. 

The theme of our authors has much of novelty, is treat- 
ed with learning, judgment, and spirit, and will yield the 
reader, in the exemplifications they give of the different 
realms of nature, an unusual share of instruction and 
delight. 





Arr. VII.—Nores on Soripture. 
John xviii. 29. 


“ Pilate then went out unto them and said, what accusa- 
tion bring ye against this man ?” 
This was the first step in the proceeding against the Lord 
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Jesus before Pontius Pilate. The place was the Pratorium, 
or the place of Pilate’s residence when at Jerusalem. 
Among the Romans, every magistrate who had a military 
command was invested with Pretorian power (Varro de 
Ling. Latina, lib.4; Lamy, Harm.). Such a magistrate was 
Pilate, and for that reason his place of residence was called 
Preatorium. This happened to be the magnificent palace 
formerly occupied by Herod. It had a vestibule or court, 
in which a body of troops was constantly stationed, as the 
body-guard of the governor. There was a colonnade extend- 
ing from the palace to the public street. The common hall, 
spoken of in Matt. xxvii. 27 and Mark xv. 16, was the Pre- 
torium, and the band of soldiers there mentioned was the 
whole or a part of the Pretorian Cohort, which accompanied 
Pilate to the province of Judea. 

In front of this palace there was a pavement, probably 
somewhat elevated, called in the language of the country, 
Gabbatha. On this pavement, extending outwards a short 
distance from the Preetorium or palace, was erected a ros- 
trum or bench, which was occupied by the governor when 
transacting business with the Jews, at least on some occa- 
sions. This judgment seat, it is supposed, had a covering 
above to protect the head, though it was open at the sides 
for the sake of the more convenient communication with 
those in attendance.* To this place the chief priests, the 
elders, the scribes, and the whole multitude conducted Jesus 
from their council (Luke xxiii. 1), and it was early on the 
morning of Friday when they reached it. (John xviii. 28.) 

But early as it was, many things had already been done 
preparatory to the awful transaction which was then to be 
commenced. If we turn to the thirteenth chapter of John 
we find the Saviour engaged in a most solemn and affecting 
interview with the twelve disciples. After washing their 
feet, and predicting again his betrayal by one of their num- 
ber, he gave a sop to Judas, who thereupon, finally and for 
ever, separated himself from their company. The evange- 
list is particular to note the time of his departure, as if to 





* For a pictorial representation of the Pratoriwm (Haus des Pilatus) and 
the pavement (Hochpfiaster), see “ Das Biblische Jerusalem aus der Vogelshau, 
entworfen und gezeichnet von Adolph Eltzner, Leipzig, 1852.” 
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show how quickly the treacherous design was consummated 
by crucifixion (John xiii. 27). It was night when Judas 
went out. The devil having entered into the traitor, he 
proceeded forthwith to the chief priests, and having received 
from them a band of men and officers (John xviii. 2), went 
thence to the garden of Gethsemane. The Lord Jesus 
having surrendered himself to them, they took him first to 
Annas (John xviii. 13). It is supposed the apprehension 
took place about ten o’clock at night, according to our 
manner of reckoning. Annas sent him to the house of his 
son-in-law Caiaphas, the high priest (John xviii. 24). It 
is supposed this occurred about eleven o’clock at night. At 
this place he was detained until the Sanhedrim met, which 
Was as soon as it was day-dawn—or about four o’clock in the 
morning. About five o’clock, while it was still early, they 
led him to Pilate. 

While thus detained, he was twice condemned, once by 
the high priest soon after midnight, and again by the San- 
hedrim about four hours afterwards. This done they pro- 
ceeded thence soon afterwards to the Preetorium, or the 
Palace of Pilate before mentioned, to obtain from him a 
confirmation of their unjust sentence. The unseasonable 
hour shows the urgency of the rulers, and their fear of a 
rescue by the people. 

The priests, elders, scribes, and all the Jews stopped at 
the judgment seat, upon the pavement outside of the Pre- 
torium, because by entering into the palace of the Roman 
governor they would contract ceremonial defilement 
(Numb. xix. 22; Acts x. 28), while the soldiers went for- 
ward with their prisoner into the hall of the palace itself, 
where Pilate was (Mark xv. 16). Pilate having been thus 
suddenly, and perhaps unexpectedly, broken in upon, pro- 
bably before the usual hour to commence the transaction of 
business, and being informed that his judgment seat was 
thronged by a multitude, headed by the chief dignitaries of 
the nation ; and learning from the soldiers, probably, that 
the person they had brought into the hall of the Preetorium 
was charged with some criminal offence, went out to inquire 
into the nature of it. This was Pilate’s first step in the 
business. 

The question of Pilate was a very proper one for a judge 
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to put when entering upon a judicial investigation. It is 
evident, however, from the course this proceeding took, that 
Pilate did not think it necessary to proceed with much for- 
mality. It seems that he did not even expect an accusation 
in writing. A verbal] answer, specifying the offence, was 
all thathe required. We have an example of a proceeding 
before another Roman governor, a few years later, in a dif- 
ferent province, which we should consider not merely sum- 
mary but very irregular (Acts xviii. 12-17). At Rome, 
where the laws were enforced with a proper regard to the 
rights of citizens, proceedings were conducted with great 
formality. Any citizen had the right to bring an accusation 
against another; but to do this properly, and in due form, 
he must appear before the Pretor and ask authority to 
accuse some person, whom he named, and at the same time 
take an oath that he was not influenced by motives of 
calumny, but that he acted in good faith and for the public 
good. The Preetor drew up this declaration, which at first 
was made to him verbally, but afterwards in writing. This 
demand of the accuser was posted up in the Forum a certain 
number of days before he could proceed, in order to make 
known publicly the names both of the accuser and the 
accused, and to allow others to join in the accusation or to 
dispute it. After that the accuser appeared again before 
the Preetor, and (if it appeared proper) he was then allowed 
to denounce officially the name of the person, and the crime 
of which he accused him, stating with precision the circum- 
stances of the fact, which hesubscribed. After some other 
formalities were gone through with, a day was fixed for the 
trial, when the accuser, the accused, and the judges were 
summoned by the herald of the Preetor, and the trial was 
commenced, 

Such, briefly, was the care the Roman laws took of the 
liberties of their own citizens. How entirely were they dis- 
regarded in this province of the Roman Empire, when the 
Prince of Life was tumultuously arrested and dragged to the 
tribunal of Pilate! It was not the custom, however, of the 
Romans to treat the people they had conquered with the 
same consideration as their own citizens, either in respect to 
the forms of justice or the punishment they inflicted. (See 
Acts xxii. 25.) Hence it was that Paul claimed the privi- 
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lege of his Roman citizenship, when he was about to be 
scourged for no crime, in condescension to the malicious 
clamor of the Jews. Hence, too, he claimed his privilege 
of appeal to Cesar, which belonged to him, not as a subject 
but as a citizen of Rome (Acts xxv. 10). Yet Pilate’s sense 
of justice, and of the duties of his office, prompted him to 
demand the particular accusation.. The answer the Jews 
returned was a mere evasion. He wished to know the par- 
ticular crime (John xviii. 30). They answered and said 
unto him, if he were not a malefactor we would not have 
delivered him unto thee. This answer was probably deli- 
vered by the high priest or by some high dignitary of the 
nation. It carries with it an air of offended pride, as if it 
were derogatory to answer such a question. “Jf he were 
not a malefactor, we, the High Priests and Elders of the 
nation, certainly should not have taken the trouble to appear 
before you, whatever others might have done. We have too 
high a sense of justice, and of what is due to ourselves and 
to others, to deliver an innocent man to you. It may be 
proper for you to put such a question to others, but not to 
us, who would not have approached your tribunal in person 
at any time in the case of an ordinary offender, and much 
less at so early an hour, or upon the near approach of a 
solemn festival.” 

Their answer was hardly respectful: for however supe- 
rior to Pilate they may have been in true knowledge, he 
was their governor, and they were the subjects of those 
laws which they called upon him to administer. He had a 
right to the information which he required, and their an- 
swer implied a demand on their part, that he should 
blindly execute their wishes, without inquiry. But by 
their own laws, no man could be rightfully condemned 
without a hearing and an inquiry into his conduct, John 
vii. 51. Yet they expected that Pilate would proceed con- 
trary to this rule; for it does not appear that they informed 
him of their own midnight proceedings. Perhaps they were 
ashamed to do so; or, if not, that they feared these pro- 
ceedings would reveal their malice. 

It is evident from the rejoinder of Pilate, that he consi- 
dered their answer a disrespectful evasion of a proper ques- 
tion. It indicated also, very clearly, his purpose not to be 
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put off in that way. From what we know of Pilate’s cha- 
racter, it would not be too much to say, that his answer 
was a fling at the dignity assumed by the spokesman of the 
company, as if he had said, “ Oh, well, if it be so, then you 
have no occasion for my judgment in the matter; you can 
take him away from my tribunal, John xviii. 31, and judge 
him according to your law.” 

“You have your own laws, your own tribunals, and your 
own judges; and as you appear to have made up your 
own minds upon the guilt of this person, there is no doubt 
good reason, at least in your judgment, why you should 
proceed in that way; but without an accusation you must 
not expect me to act in the business.” 

The reply, whatever its import, drew from them a humi- 
liating confession. As a nation they were proud of their 
privileges. The idea of bondage or subjection to a foreign 
power was galling. “We be Abraham’s seed and never 
were in bondage to any man,” John viii. 33. But the 
resolution taken by Pilate on the one hand, and the enmity 
they cherished to the Lord Jesus on the other, forced from 
them, twice, during this proceeding (see John xviii. 31, and 
xix. 15), the acknowledgment that they were a subject peo- 
ple, and obliged to yield obedience to laws not their own. 
They said, 

“ Tt is not lawful for us to put any one to death,” 

Pilate knew that fact as well as they. He knew also, 
that except in cases of capital punishment, they had no 
occasion to consult him, or ask his authority for the execu- 
tion of their own decrees, and the fact of their appearing 
before him with their prisoner, showed that it was a con- 
demnation to death which they required. For this they 
were obliged to ask his consent. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, informs us (Antiq. b. xx. 
chap. 6) that the Jews were deprived of the authority to 
decree the punishment of death about forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, that is, about the year A.D. 
80. According to others, they were deprived of that power 
near the end of the reign of Augustus, which was about fif- 
teen years earlier than the time fixed by Josephus. There 
was a providential design to be accomplished by this change 
in the Jewish state, as is evident by the remark of the evan- 
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gelist upon this response of the Jews. For he observes that 
through or by means of their subjection to the Romans, and 
this diminution of their power (for such is the connexion 
between the last clause of the thirty-first and the thirty- 
second verse), it came to pass that, 

John xviii. 82: “ The saying of Jesus was fulfilled, sig- 
nifying by what death he should die.” 

The saying to which the evangelist especially refers is 
recorded, Matt. xx. 19 (see also Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 22, 23 ; 
Mark viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 33, 34; Luke ix. 22-44, xviii. 31- 
34). Crucifixion was not a punishment appointed by the 
law of Moses, and there is no example of this punishment 
inflicted by the Jews upon those they condemned to death. 
Yet in the passage just cited from Matthew, the Lord fore+ 
told the whole course of the proceedings which would be 
had against him. “ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and 
the Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and 
unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death; 
and they shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock and to 
scourge and to crucify, and the third day he shall rise 
again.” 

The manner of his death, he foretold, would not be that 
which was appointed by the Jewish law—stoning—but by 
a Gentile punishment; and in accordance with this divine 
purpose, he foretold that he should be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles. In order to the fulfilment of this prophetic declara- 
tion, it was necessary that Pilate should take cognizance of 
the accusation, and should proceed to inflict a punishment 
appointed by the laws of Rome. But there was also a rea- 
son for the prediction, which should also be pointed out. 
Although crucifixion was a cruel and ignominious punish- 
ment, inflicted by the Carthaginians upon prisoners of war 
and their own citizens of the highest rank, but by the Ro- 
mans only on slaves and such inferior persons as were guilty 
of atrocious crimes, yet it did not destroy the bodily organs, 
crush the flesh, or break the bones of the victim, as death 
by stoning did. It is true that in order to increase the suf 
fering, or perhaps to hasten the death of the criminal, the 
executioners sometimes broke his legs (John xix. 32), but 
this was not necessarily a part of the punishment. Nor 
was it permitted in the case of the Saviour, John xix. 33. 
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For he was the antetype of the paschal lamb (Exod, xii. 46 ; 
Numb. ix. 12; Ps. xxxiv. 20), and a bone of him could not 
be broken. 

Whether this avowal or reply of the Jews was intended 
to change the purpose of Pilate we need not inquire. It 
was, indeed, a sufficient reason why they should bring their 
prisoner before him, but no reason why Pilate should dis- 
regard, not only the forms but the rules also of justice. 
The Jews, perceiving that Pilate continued firm, proceeded 
to make an accusation in the form required ; but for this 
we must now turn to the gospel by Luke (xxiii. 2).4 

We have frequent occasions to observe how admirably 
the evangelists supply the omissions of each other, and how 
necessary it is to take them altogether, in order to make out 
a full and connected narrative. Matthew and Mark give 
but brief notices of the proceedings before Pilate, and Mat- 
thew alone relates the message the wife of Pilate sent to 
him, while he sat on the judgment seat. Luke informs us 
of what took place before Herod, while John relates more 
minutely what passed (as we may say, privately) between 
our Lord and Pilate. We will take them altogether in the 
order of the occurrences, and thus endeavor to get a clear 
idea of the whole proceeding. We come now to the accu- 
sation made in compliance with Pilate’s demand : 

Luke xxiii. 2: “ We found this man (said they) pervert- 
ing the nation—forbidding to give tribute to Caesar—saying 
that he himself is Christ—a king.” 

Here are three distinct charges :—‘ We found this man.” 
It is not quite agreed what they meant by “found.” They 
may have meant to be understood that they had caught or 
arrested him in the act of sedition and opposition to the 
government. Or they may have used the word in a judi- 
cial sense, as when we say a jury has found a man guilty of 
an offence charged against him. But in either of these 
senses the accusation was wholly untrue. They arrested 
him by the aid of Judas during the darkness of the night 
in the garden of Gethsemane, where he had retired to pray. 
Nor was the charge true in the other sense: because they 
had found or adjudged him guilty only of blasphemy (Matt. 
xxvi. 64-66), although what he said was simply bearing 
witness to the truth, in reply to the solemn adjuration of 
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the high-priest. But leaving this matter for the present, 
let us attend now to the particulars of the accusation: and 
first, they charge him with perverting the nation. 

Probably they intended by this that he disturbed the 
peace by attracting crowds, and inculcating dangerous or 
disloyal sentiments. It is most certainly true that he was 
followed by multitudes who were attracted by his wonder- 
ful wisdom and works. His miracles of healing were 
almost without number; a few of which only have been 
recorded, John xx. 80. On several occasions he fed thou- 
sands in desert places upon a few loaves and fishes, and 
this miracle convinced those who saw it of his divine mis- 
sion, John vi. 14. His daily walk and life were truly de- 
scribed by Peter in his address to Cornelius (Acts x. 36-38) : 
“He went about doing good,.and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil, and preaching peace”—not discord 
or rebellion against the Roman government. Pilate must 
have known his course of life, and this accusation could 
not have had any influence upon him. It is true also that 
he denounced the scribes and Pharisees for their hypocrisy, 
and declared to them plainly the consequences of their 
wicked conduct, and this it was that offended them. But 
it was not a matter of which the Roman governor could 
take cognizance. 

Secondly: They charged him with opposing the Roman 
government, by forbidding the payment of tribute. Had 
he done so, he would have acted strictly in accordance with 
their own wishes. They were expecting a Messiah, by 
whom they believed the Roman empire would he 
overturned. If they had had the ability, they would 
have gladly shaken off the Roman power themselves at the 
very time they were making this accusation. But much 
as they hated the yoke of the Romans, they hated the 
Lord Jesus still more. 

It is true also, that they had endeavored to ensnare him 
into an answer which would have affected his influence 
with the people, or exposed him to this accusation. But 
he, perceiving their hypocrisy, exposed it, and left them to 
answer their question themselves. It is worth while to 
dwell a moment on this incident (which is recorded in 
Matt. xxii. 16-22; Mark xii. 18-17; Luke xx. 19-25). 
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put off in that way. From what we know of Pilate’s cha- 
racter, it would not be too much to say, that his answer 
was a fling at the dignity assumed by the spokesman of the 
company, as if he had said, “ Oh, well, if it be so, then you 
have no occasion for my judgment in the matter; you can 
take him away from my tribunal, John xviii. 31, and judge 
him according to your law.” 

“You have your own laws, your own tribunals, and your 
own judges; and as you appear to have made up your 
own minds upon the guilt of this person, there is no doubt 
good reason, at least in your judgment, why you should 
proceed in that way; but without an accusation you must 
not expect me to act in the business.” 

The reply, whatever its import, drew from them a humi- 
liating confession. As a nation they were proud of their 
privileges. The idea of bondage or subjection to a foreign 
power was galling. “We be Abraham’s seed and never 
were in bondage to any man,” John viii. 33. But the 
resolution taken by Pilate on the one hand, and the enmity 
they cherished to the Lord Jesus on the other, forced from 
them, twice, during this proceeding (see John xviii. 31, and 
xix. 15), the acknowledgment that they were a subject peo- 
ple, and obliged to yield obedience to laws not their own. 
They said, 

“ Tt is not lawful for us to put any one to death,” 

Pilate knew that fact as well as they. He knew also, 
that except in cases of capital punishment, they had no 
occasion to consult him, or ask his authority for the execu- 
tion of their own decrees, and the fact of their appearing 
before him with their prisoner, showed that it was a con- 
demnation to death which they required. For this they 
were obliged to ask his consent. 

Josephus, the Jewish historian, informs us (Antiq. b. xx. 
chap. 6) that the Jews were deprived of the authority to 
decree the punishment of death about forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, that is, about the year a.p. 
30. According to others, they were deprived of that power 
near the end of the reign of Augustus, which was about fif- 
teen years earlier than the time fixed by Josephus. There 
was a providential design to be accomplished by this change 
in the Jewish state, as is evident by the remark of the evan- 
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gelist upon this response of the Jews. For he observes that 
through or by means of their subjection to the Romans, and 
this diminution of their power (for such is the connexion 
between the last clause of the thirty-first and the thirty- 
second verse), it came to pass that, 

John xviii. 32: “ The saying of Jesus was fulfilled, sig- 
nifying by what death he should die.” 

The saying to which the evangelist especially refers is 
recorded, Matt. xx. 19 (see also Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 22, 23 ; 
Mark viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 38, 34; Luke ix. 22-44, xviii. 31- 
34). Crucifixion was not a punishment appointed by the 
law of Moses, and there is no example of this punishment 
inflicted by the Jews upon those they condemned to death. 
Yet in the passage just cited from Matthew, the Lord fore- 
told the whole course of the proceedings which would be 
had against him. “ Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and 
the Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and 
unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death; 
and they shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock and to 
scourge and ¢o crucify, and the third day he shall rise 
again.” 

The manner of his death, he foretold, would not be that 
which was appointed by the Jewish law—stoning—but by 
a Gentile punishment; and in accordance with this divine 
purpose, he foretold that he should be delivered to the Gen- 
tiles. In order to the fulfilment of this prophetic declara- 
tion, it was necessary that Pilate should take cognizance of 
the accusation, and should proceed to inflict a punishment 
appointed by the laws of Rome. But there was also a rea- 
son for the prediction, which should also be pointed out. 
Although crucifixion was a cruel and ignominious punish- 
ment, inflicted by the Carthaginians upon prisoners of war 
and their own citizens of the highest rank, but by the Ro- 
mans only on slaves and such inferior persons as were guilty 
of atrocious crimes, yet it did not destroy the bodily organs, 
crush the flesh, or break the bones of the victim, as death 
by stoning did. It is true that in order to increase the suf- 
fering, or perhaps to hasten the death of the criminal, the 
executioners sometimes broke his legs (John xix. 32), but 
this was not necessarily a part of the punishment. Nor 
was it permitted in the case of the Saviour, John xix. 33. 
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For he was the antetype of the paschal lamb (Exod. xii. 46 ; 
Numb. ix. 12; Ps. xxxiv. 20), and a bone of him could not 
be broken. 

Whether this avowal or reply of the Jews was intended 
to change the purpose of Pilate we need not inquire. It 
was, indeed, a sufficient reason why they should bring their 
prisoner before him, but no reason why Pilate should dis- 
regard, not only the forms but the rules also of justice. 
The Jews, perceiving that Pilate continued firm, proceeded 
to make an accusation in the form required ; but for this 
we must now turn to the gospel by Luke (xxiii. 2). 

We have frequent occasions to observe how admirably 
the evangelists supply the omissions of each other, and how 
necessary it is to take them altogether, in order to make out 
a full and connected narrative. Matthew and Mark give 
but brief notices of the proceedings before Pilate, and Mat- 
thew alone relates the message the wife of Pilate sent to 
him, while he sat on the judgment seat. Luke informs us 
of what took place before Herod, while John relates more 
minutely what passed (as we may say, privately) between 
our Lord and Pilate. We will take them altogether in the 
order of the occurrences, and thus endeavor to get a clear 
idea of the whole proceeding. We come now to the accu- 
sation made in compliance with Pilate’s demand : 

Luke xxiii. 2: “ We found this man (said they) pervert- 
ing the nation—forbidding to give tribute to Caeessar—saying 
that he himself is Christ—a king.” 

Here are three distinct charges :—“ We found this man.” 
It is not quite agreed what they meant by “found.” They 
may have meant to be understood that they had caught or 
arrested him in the act of sedition and opposition to the 
government. Or they may have used the word in a judi- 
cial sense, as when we say a jury has found a man guilty of 
an offence charged against him. But in either of these 
senses the accusation was wholly untrue. They arrested 
him by the aid of Judas during the darkness of the night 
in the garden of Gethsemane, where he had retired to pray. 
Nor was the charge true in the other sense: because they 
had found or adjudged him guilty only of blasphemy (Matt. 
xxvi. 64-66), although what he said was simply bearing 
witness to the truth, in reply to the solemn adjuration of 
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the high-priest. But leaving this matter for the present, 
let us attend now to the particulars of the accusation: and 
first, they charge him with perverting the nation. 

Probably they intended by this that he disturbed the 
peace by attracting crowds, and inculcating dangerous or 
disloyal sentiments. It is most certainly true that he was 
followed by multitudes who were attracted by his wonder- 
ful wisdom and works. His miracles of healing were 
almost without number; a few of which only have been 
recorded, John xx. 30. On several occasions he fed thou- 
sands in desert places upon a few loaves and fishes, and 
this miracle convinced those who saw it of his divine mis- 
sion, John vi. 14. His daily walk and life were truly de- 
scribed by Peter in his address to Cornelius (Acts x. 36-38) : 
“He went about doing good,.and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil, and preaching peace”—not discord 
or rebellion against the Roman government. Pilate must 
have known his course of life, and this accusation could 
not have had any influence upon him. It is true also that 
he denounced the scribes and Pharisees for their hypocrisy, 
and declared to them plainly the consequences of their 
wicked conduct, and this it was that offended them. But 
it was not a matter of which the Roman governor could 
take cognizance. 

Secondly: They charged him with opposing the Roman 
government, by forbidding the payment of tribute. Had 
he done'so, he would have acted strictly in accordance with 
their own wishes. They were expecting a Messiah, by 
whom they believed the Roman empire would be 
overturned. If they had had the ability, they would 
have gladly shaken off the Roman power themselves at the 
very time they were making this accusation. But much 
as they hated the yoke of the Romans, they hated the 
Lord Jesus still more. 

It is true also, that they had endeavored to ensnare him 
into an answer which would have affected his influence 
with the people, or exposed him to this accusation. But 
he, perceiving their hypocrisy, exposed it, and left them to 
answer their question themselves. It is worth while to 
dwell a moment on this incident (which is recorded in 
Matt. xxii. 16-22; Mark xii. 18-17; Luke xx. 19-25). 
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The chief priests and scribes being provoked by his para- 
ble of the husbandman and his vineyard (Luke xx. 9-18; 
Matt. xxi. 33-46), resolved to entrap him by a question of 
politics, which addressed itself very forcibly to the popular 
mind, and perhaps caused the Roman government some 
trouble. They selected some artful person out of their own 
followers, to whom they joined Herodians, and sent them 
as spies. They were instructed to feign themselves to be 
just men, and by words of deference and flattery to entrap 
him into an imprudent expression of his opinion. The 
question turned upon the obligation of the people to pay 
tribute to the Romans, their conquerors. It was very art- 
fully chosen. For either an affirmative or negative response 
would have answered their purpose. If he had replied 
simply, yes, it would have affected his popularity with the 
people, and exposed him to prosecution under their own 
laws, or if not, enabled them, as in the case of Stephen 
(Acts vi. 13), to destroy him by a popular tumult. If on 
the other hand he replied simply, no, we can see by this 
very accusation the use they would have made of it. Our 
Lord really refused to meddle with it or answer it at all, it 
being a question of worldly politics with which it was not 
his purpose at that time to intermeddle. By making them 
produce one of the kind of coins they were required to pay 
as tribute, which was a token of their subject condition, he 
told them to render to the powers that be the things which 
they have the right to exact, and to God the duties they 
owed to him, and of this they were to judge for themselves. 
Yet this answer they perverted into the accusation before 
mentioned. If we turn to Rom. xiv. 1-8, we find a clear 
exposition of our Saviour’s doctrine on this subject. Though 
he was and is the ruler and judge of all, yet he refused to 
decide a question of property between two brethren. 
“ Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” Luke 
xii. 13, 14. 

Let us now pass to the third head of accusation— 
“ saying that he himself is Christ (that is) a king.” This 
accusation is appended very artfully to the one just 
considered, They represent it as the reason why the 
people should not pay tribute to Cesar; thereby insinuat- 
ing that he and not Cesar was entitled to demand tribute. 
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As if they had?said, “ We found this man perverting the 
nation, and telling the people publicly that he was their 
Messiah or Christ, and therefore their rightful king, and 
that they ought to pay him tribute, not Cesar.” 

This is what they intended Pilate should understand by 
the accusation. In point of fact, however, he never had 
publicly given himself out as the Christ or Messiah, as 
we can easily prove from the gospel histories. So far from 
the truth was this charge, that they knew not a witness by 
whom they could prove the fact ; for Matthew informs us 
(xxvi. 59, 63), that although the chief priests and elders, 
and all the council, sought false witnesses against him, and 
actually found many, yet they agreed not in their testimony. 
To end the matter, therefore, the high priest adjured him 
by the living God to declare whether he was the Christ. 
Had he publicly assumed this character, there could have 
been no difficulty in finding true witnesses of the fact. This 
proceeding of the high priest therefore shows that they had no 
ground whatever to make this accusation, except his own 
confession, drawn from him in a way he could not decline. 
The people, it appears, entertained various opinions con- 
cerning him (Matt. xvi. 14), Some thought he was Elias, some 
John the Baptist, some Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 
Some surmised that he was the Christ (John vi. 14; vii. 31), 
and on one occasion they gathered around him in Solomon’s 
Porch, and asked him to say plainly whether he was the 
Christ (John x. 24). On this occasion, as on others, he 
referred them to his works (John x. 25), as he did John the 
Baptist (Matt. xi. 5). He even forbade his disciples to tell 
others that he was the Christ (Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 30; 
Luke ix. 21) ; and not only this, he even exercised his divine 
power over devils who knew him by his power to prevent 
them from declaring his character (Mark i. 34; Luke iv. 
41); and the reason why he did so, was the divine purpose 
to make the people judge of his character by their own 
Scriptures (John v. 39), and his wonderful works, by which 
their Scriptures were fulfilled. In private to his disciples, 
and those who sought him with a teachable spirit, he dis- 
closed his true character—as to the woman of Samaria 
(John iv. 26), to Mary (John xi. 27), to the twelve apostles 
(Matt. xvi. 16,17; John vi. 49). But none of these con- 
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fessions were known to the rulers of the nation; and if they 
had been, they could form no just ground to accuse him of 
treason, or of setting himself up asa king. Indeed, when 
the people resolved to make him a king by force, he retired 
for a time out of their way to a place of solitude (John vi. 
15). This examination proves that the accusation, in all its 
particulars, was a mere fabrication, got up for the purpose 
of meeting the unexpected demand of Pilate for a specific 
accusation. Pilate, having received the accusation, retired 
from the judgmentseat on the pavement into the Pretorium, 
as if to examine the prisoner; but it is evident, from what 
followed, that the accusation, though made under extraor- 
dinary and imposing circumstances by the chief dignitaries 
of the nation, really had no effect whatever upon his mind. 
The first two particulars of the accusation he did not even 
mention; and the last was treated of in a way to show that 
he considered it without foundation. But it will be 
instructive to enter into the particulars of the questions 
and answers which passed between them.. Previously, 
however, let us endeavor to conceive rightly of the scene. 

While Pilate was conferring with the chief priests and 
rulers around his judgment seat upon the pavement, the 
Lord Jesus remained in the custody of the soldiers within 
the palace, and probably bound (Matt. xxvii. 2). It is 
probable, also, that his person was concealed from the view 
of the multitude without, and beyond their hearing. As 
to the arrangements within the palace, it is impossible to 
say particularly what they were. Thus much, however, we 
know, that within the palace there was a court or hall; 
a spacious apartment where the soldiers who served as the 
governor’s body-guard were ordinarily stationed. It con- 
tained also an apartment which might be properly called 
the judgment hall, as it was used for the hearing of causes. 
To this apartment, within the Preetorium, Pilate retired as 
before mentioned, and probably taking his seat, as is usual 
in such cases, called Jesus to him (John xviii. 33). Whether 
he was attended by any of the soldiers from the place where 
he was standing, we are not informed ; perhaps not ; for Pilate 
evidently did not consider him as an ordinary prisoner. 
However this may be, the Lord Jesus, in answer to the 
call, approached Pilate, and stood before him. 
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And now we will pause a moment to consider the cha- 
racter of these two persons, before we proceed to the collo- 
quy which passed between them. Pilate was, without 
doubt, a man of considerable distinction and influence at 
Rome. Had he been an obscure or ignorant man, or of in- 
ferior rank or talents, we cannot account for his appoint- 
ment to so important and difficult a province as Judea. 
His moral character was very bad. Philo the Jew (De 
Legatione ad Caium) describes him as a judge, who for 
money would render any judgment that should be desired 
of him. He sayshe committed murders and rapines; in- 
flicted tortures on the innocent; put persons to death with- 
out even the forms of law. Josephus, the Jewish historian 
(See Antiq. book 18, chap. 4), describes him as a proud, 
hasty man, violent in his temper, and of inflexible ob- 
stinacy, who troubled the repose of his province, and gave 
occasion to sedition and revolt. Besides, he was a 
heathen, and no doubt regarded the religion of the Jews as 
a strange superstition, not important to be known, except 
so far as might be necessary to the administration of his 
government. Such in brief was the character of the judge. 
He had not the slightest conception of the real character of 
his prisoner. Outwardly, the Lord Jesus appeared to him 
a mere man, of humble condition. Had he known what 
was veiled under that humble, human form, instead of sit- 
ting in judgment upon him, he would have fallen at his 
feet, and the work of redemption would never have been 
wrought through his means (1 Cor. ii. 8). Yet taking 
him for what he appeared to be, Pilate was bound to ob- 
serve the rules of justice, and resolutely to refuse to con- 
demn the innocent. 

But although Pilate was profoundly ignorant of the 
mystery of the Lord’s person, we know that he was really 
Immanuel (Matt. i. 23), or God with men, manifest in 
human nature (1 Tim. iii. 16). His body was assumed as 
a tabernacle or covering, in which the glories of the Divine 
nature were for a time hidden (John i. 14). The Scriptures 
describe him as the brightness of the Father’s glory, the 
express image of his person (Hebrews i. 3), the image of 
the invisible God—as before all things, as the creator, and 
upholder, and ruler of all things (Ool. i. 15, 17), whose 
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name is above every name, and entitled to the homage of 
every creature in the vast universe of God (Phil. ii. 9-11). 
He was the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last (Rev. i.11; xxii. 13). From his 
creative power Pilate drew his being, and by his pro- 
vidential care he was sustained in being. The breath by 
which Pilate condemned him, he owed to the forbearance 
of the mysterious man who then stood before him. It is 
necessary to bear in mind the character of Pilate, in order 
to appreciate properly his proceedings in this business, and 
also the exalted nature of our Lord, in order to conceive 
properly of his answer to Pilate. 

We now proceed with the narrative, John xviii. 33: 
Pilate having entered the judgment hall, and called Jesus 
to him, said, “ Art thou the King of the Jews ?” (See Matt. 
xxvii. 11.) Our Lord did not answer this question im- 
mediately, but interposed a question to Pilate, and this he 
did, not because he needed information, but rather to enable 
Pilate to set himself in the proper light; or, perhaps, we 
should say, to enable Pilate to assume the position which 
he really occupied. For observe, Pilate does not say that 
the Jews had accused him of setfing himself up as a king, 
which was the fact; but he puts the question as though it 
were prompted by his own mind. He was not the chief 
actor, although from his question (if we knew nothing 
more) we might infer that he intended to be. His sin was 
the less, because he performed only a secondary part, and 
would not have acted at all, had it not been for the importu- 
nity of the Jews. For some such reason as this, our Lord 
declined his question for a moment, by asking him— 

John xviii. 34: Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did 
athers tell it thee of me ? 

The reply of Pilate to this question carries with it the 
air of impatience. It was probably uttered with some ex- 
citement. “AmIaJew?” As if he had said, you know 
that Iam nota Jew. You must also know that I take no 
interest or part whatever in the questions which divide this 
people. My birth, education, official employment, associa- 
tions in life, all keep me aloof from your national disputes. 
You cannot but know, also, that I am perfectly indifferent 


.and impartial upon all such questions. _ If you have been 
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unjustly dealt with, I am not to be blamed for it, for I have 
not caused you to be arrested and bound, and brought 
before me. But (John xviii. 35) thine own nation, and the 
chief priests have deliwered thee untome. If any wrong has 
been done you, they are to be blamed for it. 

The answer of Pilate, thus understood, defines his position, 
and thus accomplishes the supposed object of our Lord’s 
inquiry. Pilate at the same time bears witness to the ful- 
filment of our Lord’s prediction concerning the manner of his 
death (Matt. xx. 19), and also shows the inferiority of his 
guilt (John xix. 11). Observe, now, he does not go on to 
repeat his question, but puts avery different one. He does 
not say, “ Tell me, therefore, art thou the king of the Jews ?” 
but he inquires in general terms, “ What hast thou done ?” 
thus showing that he did not expect an answer to his first 
inquiry. Pilate, it is evident, was not deceived by this 
charge of treason. He was sufficiently acquainted with the 
long-cherished expectation of the Jews relative to their 
Messiah, to regard the question rather as one of religion 
than of politics. And, doubtless, he knew that Jesus was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, known and regarded by the 
people as a religious teacher. There can be no doubt he 
had heard of John the Baptist, and, like Herod, regarded 
the Lord Jesus as a man of like pretensions and character. 
However this may be, he regarded even this charge as 
utterly groundless, for he does not even persist in his first 
inquiry, and did not expect it would be answered. 

It was not our Lord’s purpose, however, to avoid the first 
inquiry. He therefore took no notice of the second, and 
replied not simply that he was a king, or that he had a 
kingdom, but with such a qualification as would prevent 
a mistake on the part of Pilate. We must not forget that 
he was dealing with Pilate as a mere man would with 
another. Had he simply said, “Thou sayest it, I am a 
king,” he would have left Pilate at liberty to understand 
that word in its ordinary acceptation, that is, in the sense 
of an earthly ruler, such as Cesar was. Every such sup- 
position or surmise, however, was excluded by the reply— 

John xviii. 36: “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

It is very certain that Pilate had not the remotest con- 
ception of the nature, or glory, or extent of the kingdom 
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our Lord claimed as his own, and we may add, that our 
limited faculties, and contracted notions of the majesty and 
glory of Christ, prevent us from fathoming our Lord’s mean- 
ing. In condescension, therefore, to the ignorance of Pilate, 
as well as our own, he added words that Pilate could under- 
stand, which by assuring him that his kingdom, though 
real, was not sustained by material force, as the kingdoms 
of the world are, gave him all the information he needed 
to decide upon the accusation he had just received. 

John xviii. 36: “ Jf my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews. But now my kingdom is not from hence.” 

It may be inferred, then, from the reply of Pilate to this 
avowal, that it took him somewhat by surprise. We ob- 
serve that his question as to the kingship of Jesus had been 
dropped, and an inquiry concerning his actions in general 
had been substituted. With Pilate’s consent, therefore, he 
might have left the first question unanswered. Pilate had 
dropped it, thinking it, no doubt, too futile to deserve 
notice. When, therefore, our Lord, by assuming that he 
had a kingdom, virtually admitted that he was a king, 
Pilate instantly drew the inference, “Thou art a king, then.” 
For these words, we think, should be regarded rather as an 
inference than as a question requiring a further answer. 

Some commentators perceive, as they suppose, an air of 
mockery in these words of Pilate ; but the narrative is so 
brief it is impossible to determine with certainty what emo- 
tion was prevalent in the mind of Pilate; perhaps he 
thought him a visionary person, whose pretensions and 
aspirations were greatly at variance with his outward con- 
dition. He might have queried mentally who those ser- 
vants were who could fight for him ; and what more than 
imaginary could that kingdom be, which did not belong 
to this world. If such were his reflections, he may have 
pronounced these words with an air of incredulity ; at 
least, it is certain he did not regard his pretensions to 
royalty treasonable; for a few moments after he told his 
accuser that he found no fault in him. Pilate was evidently 
much impressed by our Lord’s manner, and this prepared 
him for the deeper impression which was afterwards made 
upon kim, when the Jews made the further accusation 
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against him, that “he made himself the Son of God,” John 
xix. 7. Waiving, however, further inquiry at present upon 
this subject, let us pass on to our Lord’s response, John 
xviii. 87, “ Thou sayest (it), J am a king.” 

We shall enter somewhat into the meaning of these 
words if we consider that our Lord, although he appeared 
to Pilate as a mere man, was in truth the Divine Word 
made flesh (John i. 14); the Creator of all things (John i. 
3); the Divine Wisdom set up from everlasting, from 
the beginning (Prov. viii. 22-31); Immanuel, or God in 
human nature (Matt. i. 23); as come down from heaven and 
yet in heaven (John iii. 13; xvi. 28). He was in glory 
with the Father before the world was (John xvii. 5); but 
laid his glory aside to accomplish the redemption of men, 
Philip. ii. 6-11. 

As the Creator of all things, the only revealer of the 
divine attributes, he was officially, nay, essentially, the 
ruler and governor of all things; the King of kings, and 
the Lord of lords. In the true and proper sense he was 
the only king, inasmuch as he was the Creator of all king- 
doms and all kings. His was the only kingdom—kingdom 
of the heavens—vast beyond our conception; a kingdom 
which from the beginning of creation has moved on with 
uninterrupted sway throughout myriads of worlds; many, 
and perhaps most, of which far exceed our own in magni- 
tude, as well as in original glory. We have no reason to 
suppose that God has left his vast creation unpeopled with 
intelligent orders of beings, capable of giving glory to him. 
Nor have we reason to suppose that he has suffered sin ex- 
tensively to enter into the worlds he has made, and mar his 
work. All this vast creation was under the headship of 
Jesus, acknowledging his sovereign rights as King and Cre- 
ator (our world excepted), at the very moment he uttered 
these words to Pilate ; and it was the purpose of his incar- 
nation and of his being before Pilate at that time to restore 
this world to its proper place in this vast fabric (Eph. i. 10). 
Every paternity or race of beings thoughout the universe 
(diversified though they may be, as the worlds are which 
they inhabit), are named from him (Eph. iii. 15), and he is 
the Lord and King over all.—(See Journal, vol. vii. 382-3.) 
In this sense we are to understand the words, “ Thou 
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sayest it, Tam a King. We now go back a little to con- 
sider those other words, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

This world was not always as it now is, in a state of re- 
volt, and groaning under the curse of God, Rom. viii. 22. 
It was not created to bring forth thorns and briers. The 
sin of man wrought a vast change in the condition and 
relations of this world to the rest of the universe (Gen. chap. 
i. and iii.) The kingdom which prevailed throughout the 
rest of God’s creation was withdrawn, but with the pur- 
pose to restore it by redemption, through the sufferings and 
death of its rightful king. 

We are prepared now to enter somewhat into our Lord’s 
meaning. It may be expressed thus: “ Although my king- 
dom is from the beginning of the creation, and in its origin 
embraced all worlds, yet it does not now extend to this 
world, which is in revolt, and is laboring under the curse 
of God, and will labor, until it shall be redeemed in a way 
consistent with the Divine honor and justice. The king- 
doms of this world will be permitted to exist yet a while, 
and to run their appointed course ; and while they eontinue, 
my kingdom, which embraces all other worlds, will not 
embrace this. But when this world shall be redeemed and 
restored to its proper place in creation, then my kingdom 
will embrace this world also, for it shall then acknowledge 
me as its rightful king, and yield me a willing and perfect 
obedience.” 

John xviii. 36: “ But now (that is, during this order of 
things) my kingdom is not from hence.” 

Some persons suppose that the Redeemer had respect 
chiefly to the spiritual nature of his kingdom, when he 
declared that it was not of this world, but we think that 
such an interpretation falls short of his meaning. His 
kingdom is indeed spiritual, and ever will be. It is not 
maintained by material force or carnal weapons, nor by the 
might or power of man. He said as much when he told 
Pilate that his servants would fight to prevent his being 
delivered to the Jews, if his kingdom were like the king- 
doms of this world. Where his kingdom prevails he has 
only willing subjects. His laws are written on their hearts, 
and it is their happiness and glory to yield him a perfeet 
obedience. Not a discord exists throughout their countless 
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hosts. We have a beautiful illustration in one respect 
of what the kingdom of Christ will be over redeemed 
men in Luke xxii. 24-30. Love to God, love to the Re- 
deemer, love to their fellows—full, perfect, ever glowing, 
ever expanding, produced and maintained by the Holy 
Spirit, will be the great principle of all their actions. It is 
therefore truly a spiritual kingdom, though it will have 
respect to material objects. It is trtie also that Christians, 
really such, are influenced (though with many imperfec- 
tions) in this life by the same great principle of love, pro- 
duced and maintained by the Holy Ghost. 

Such was his kingdom over all unfallen worlds at the 
time he uttered these words, although it extended to and 
embraced the material fabric of creation; and such will it 
be over this earth, when it shall be delivered from the 
curse, and garnished anew. To this period he alludes 
in his interpretation of the parable of the tares. “The 
field,” he says (Matt. xiii. 38), “is the world” (¢ wocmes), the 
harvest is the end of the dispensation or age. As, therefore, 
the tares are gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it be in 
the end of this dispensation or age. The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity. 
. ... Then shalt the righteous shine forth as the sun im 
the kingdom of their Father.” 

The apostle Peter teaches us that there shall be new hea- 
vens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness 
(2 Pet. iii. 13). He also foretells the end of the heavens 
and the earth which now are (that is, of this present world). 
They are reserved unto fire, 2 Pet. iii. 7. Our Lord himself 
(Matt. xix. 28) speaks of a second creation (waaryyeecia), 
which can only mean those new heavens and new earth 
foretold by Isaiah (lxv. 17) and Peter. It was to this 
future condition of our earth, in its regenerated state, our 
Lord specially referred when he said to Pilate “ My king- 
dom is not of this world,” tacitly alluding to the world to 
come, when all things will be made new (Rev. xxi. 5): 
Other places of Scripture might be cited to illustrate this 
view (Dan. vii. 13, 14, 27). 

It is not an objection that Pilate did not so understand 
our Lord’s answer. He was a heathen, and probably 
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entirely unacquainted with the Jewish Scriptures ; or, if not, 
regarded them with incredulity. 

The only words which Pilate understood were those of the 
parenthetical clause. “If my kingdom were of this world 
then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews.” The idea ofa kingdom, vast as the universe, 
existing at that very time under the sway of the Lord Jesus, 
was altogether beyond the conception of Pilate. As little 
could be conceived of the divine purpose in regard to this 
little speck of earth, isolated and shut off by its revolt from 
the rest of creation. Even we, who have the Bible, are slow 
to comprehend this great truth,—the truth which compre- 
hends within itself all other truths; for such our Lord 
regarded it, as is plain from the words which follow (John 
xviii. 37): ‘*To this end was I born, and for this cause came 
I into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 

The meaning is not that Christ was born to be a king, as 
some suppose. He was a king before he was born. He 
could not cease to be a king by his incarnation. He only 
laid aside the glory he had with the Father for a little while, 
that he might restore a revolted province and unite it again 
to the rest of his kingdom in such a manner as would main- 
tain the honor of his law and the glory of his government. 

The sense is, that he was born—that he-became incarnate 
—and had continued so long in the world (incarnate) that 
he might bear witness unto the truth, in which term he 
comprehends the great realities of the universe as God made 
it, and designs to maintain and preserve it under himself as 
the Head. This sentiment is elsewhere very plainly declared. 
Thus Paul teaches, that all things consist and have their 
being in Christ (Col. i. 17) ; that he is the upholder and main- 
tainer of all things, as creator and king. Hence he is the 
truth and the life (John xiv. 6; see vol. vii. of this Jour- 
nal, p. 566). His testimony to his own character and offices, 
therefore, was a testimony to that great truth upon which 
all truth depends. He was himself a manifestation of the 
divine glory; and in his work of creation and providence 
he is the revealer of the divine attributes. His work of 
redemption, including his incarnation and death, will for 
ever be a manifestation of the truth and reality of his rela- 
tions to the universe, and of his supremacy over all created 
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things, to the glory of God the Father. In the present con- 
dition of things in this world, the great truth of the universe 
is hidden in a mystery from men. We have not, in our pre- 
sent state, nor can we have, any adequate conception of the 
realities which are scattered around us in infinite profusion 
throughout the fields of space. . At best the most enlight- 
ened Christian sees through a glass darkly or obscurely. 
Hereafter we shall all see clearly. 

Bearing these thoughts in mind, we may more easily 
enter into the meaning of the next clause (John xviii. 37): 
“Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” The 
sentiment is the same as that expressed in John viii. 47, 
“ He that is of God heareth God’s words.” We need not 
restrict this declaration to an earthly application. It is 
true of all God’s creatures in all worlds. Few of the chil- 
dren of men at that time heard his voice with obedient 
hearts (or even now hear it), while myriads of myriads of 
glorious and holy creatures in other parts of Christ’s king- 
dom ever have yielded a joyful obedience to his will; and 
so will it be on earth when the kingdom of God shall come. 
For then, we are taught, the obedience of redeemed men 
shall be as perfect.as the obedience of heaven. This is fore- 
told by Isaiah (liv. 13), and by our Lord himself (John vi. 45). 

Pilate’s attention was momentarily arrested by this obser- 
vation, although he was utterly incapable of entering into 
the comprehensive consideration of the truth intended. 
Some suppose that Pilate was sceptical enough to doubt 
whether there was any such thing astruth. If so, his ques- 
tion, “ What is truth?” was prompted by incredulity. It is 
probable, however, his chief desire was to get on with the 
business in hand, and to despatch the crowd which had 
gathered around his tribunal as soon as possible. But how- 
ever this may be, he was allowed to break off the colloquy 
without an answer. Indeed, judging from our Lord’s con- 
duct towards his disciples, we cannot suppose that he 
intended to enter into an explanation of his previous obser- 
vation; because Pilate was incapable of forming any just 
conception of the hidden truth of which he spoke. Why 
should he, when he forbore to tell his disciples many things 
because they could not bear or comprehend them (John 
xvi. 12), Evidently it was for the instruction of his church 
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that he said these things to Pilate; because the business 
Pilate had in hand did not require any instruction in the 
nature of truth. Had it been our Lord’s purpose to say 
more, he would have exercised his power over Pilate’s 
mind, so as to detain him longer. 

It is remarkable that these were the last words our Lord 
addressed to Pilate, except those which are recorded in John 
xix. 11. Although questioned, and mocked, and scourged 
repeatedly by Pilate and Herod, he answered nothing; thus 
fulfilling Is. lili. 7: “‘ He was oppressed and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth. He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth.” 

We now resume (John xviii. 38): Pilate having said, 
‘What is truth?”—for it can hardly be called a serious 
inquiry, as Pilate did not think it worth his while to stay for 
an answer—immediately proceeded again from his hall 
within the Preetorium to the judgment seat on the pavement 
without, where the chief priests and the people still stood 
(Luke xxiii. 4), and declared to them publicly the result of 
his examination in these words (Luke xxiii. 4; John xviii. 
38), “I find no fault in this man at all.” 

One would suppose that this public acquittal should 
have ended the matter. We should think it very strange, 
and entirely inconsistent with regular proceedings, that 
accusers should be permitted to renew the charge after the 
acquittal of the accused. If such was the course of a cri- 
minal proceeding in the provinces of the Romans, we can 
only say that the formalities of their own laws, and the dig- 
nity, regularity, and justice of their ordinary judicial pro- 
ceedings, were entirely disregarded by their provincial 
functionaries. They certainly were so in this case; for not- 
withstanding this acquittal by the governor, the chief priests 
and elders were allowed still to persist in accusing him 
(Mark xv. 3; Matt. xxvii. 12-14) of many things, but he 
answered nothing. 

The narrative left the Lord Jesus bound and standing in 
the judgment hall, within the palace, while Pilate went out 
to the judgment seat on the pavement to announce the con- 
clusion to which he had come. It is probable, however, that 
the Lord Jesus was at the same time, or soon after, con- 
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ducted from the palace to the same place by one or more of 
the soldiers; for we are told that Pilate, upon hearing these 
new accusations, said to him (Matt. xxvii. 13), “ Hearest thou 
not how many things they witness against thee? But he 
answered him never a word.” 

Such deportment, under the circumstances, seemed sur- 
prising to Pilate. He could not conceive that a man so 
fiercely accused by the chief men of his nation, could remain 
silent when called upon to speak. He supposed he would 
at least deny his guilt, Pilate, therefore, takes notice of 
this silence and renewed the question. 

(Mark xv. 4): “ Answerest thou nothing? Behold how 
many things they witness against thee.” Still he answered 
nothing, so that Pilate marvelled greatly (Matt. xxvii. 14). 
His silence, however, had no softening effect upon the priests. 
It rather made them the more fierce. They reiterated one of 
the charges they had already made, but with the addition of 
other circumstances, saying (Luke xxiii. 5), “ He stirreth up 
the people, teaching throughout all Jewry, beginning from 
Galilee to this place” (that is, Jerusalem). Observe now that 
this accusation, to be of any moment, should mean nothing 
less than seditious conduct, by teaching dangerous and 
exciting doctrines extensively to the people. But this 
charge made no more impression on Pilate’s mind than the 
former one. It does not appear that he even took it into 
consideration at all at that time, for the word Galilee imme- 
diately suggested to him an expedient by which he hoped to 
get rid of the whole matter. Galilee was not within the 
jurisdiction of Pilate, but of Herod; and he knew that 
Herod at that very time was in Jerusalem, having come to 
attend the feast of the Passover, as he supposed, but in truth 
having been brought there in the Providence of God to take 
part in the awful scenes which were then enacting (Acts iv. 
25-29). The thought instantly occurred to Pilate to send 
Jesus and his accusers with the cause to Herod, under pre- 
tence that Herod was the proper functionary to decide the 
matter. He therefore promptly dismissed the whole party 
from his tribunal, and probably sent the Lord Jesus under 
custody to Herod, hoping, no doubt, that he should not be 
called on to act further. | 
It does not appear how long Pilate had been engaged in 
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the business. The priests, we have seen, came to the Pre- 
torium at an early hour, perhaps about five o'clock, or a 
little before sunrise. It is probable that Pilate, after the 
cause was sent back to him by Herod, gave his final sen- 
tence as early at latest as nine o’clock, according to our 
mode of reckoning time. Consequently, to allow space for 
the transaction before Herod and the subsequent comple- 
tion of the tragedy, we must suppose that Pilate sent the 
Lord Jesus to Herod as early as seven o’clock, and conse- 
quently it was still early when the Jews appeared before 
Herod. Yet we have not the means of computing the time 
precisely. What we do know is that the crucifixion com- 
menced at the third Jewish honr (Mark xv. 25), that is, 
about nine o’clock in the morning. This would correspond 
with the sixth Roman hour, which, according to the com- 
mon understanding, extended to nine o’clock. 

Before we proceed with the narrative, let us pause a mo- 
ment on this conduct of Pilate. We have seen that he was 
astonished at the silence of the Lord Jesus, and endeavored 
repeatedly to induce him to speak. What his motive was 
we can only conjecture. Perhaps, cruel and hard-hearted 
as he was, he felt some compassion for the man whom he 
knew to be innocent. But probably his chief motive was a 
selfish one. He wished Jesus to furnish him with the 
means of discharging him, so that he might refuse compli- 
ance with the demand of the Jews, without seeming to be 
favorable to Jesus. He saw plainly that the motive of the 
Lord’s silence was not contempt for him, nor even contempt 
for his accusers. Contempt it could not be. That is a 
feeling which belongs to our corrupt nature, and it implies 
some proportion between the contemner and the contemned. 
The divine nature of our Lord placed him at an infinite 
remove from those into whose hands he had surrendered 
himself. It was his compassion for sinners of mankind, 
that he had thus humbled himself, and in that compassion - 
even Pilate and the chief priests shared. This is proved 
by his prayer on the cross: “ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The patience and the dignity of 
the Redeemer did not escape the notice of Pilate. Could 
he have read and understood the prophecy of Isaiah (liii. 
7), the impenetrable mystery would have been solved. He 
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was the lamb of God brought to the sacrifice. He was no 
more under the influence of the passions of the human 
heart than that emblem of his person and work. Like his 
office as Redeemer, his demeanor on that occasion was a 
mystery concealed alike from men and devils (1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Heb. ii. 14). 

The conduct of Pilate in sending the cause to Herod de- 
serves reprehension. There was no sincerity in the pre- 
tence he offered. His motive was to get rid of a responsi- 
bility properly devolved upon him, in a way that put in 
jeopardy the rights of innocence. It was selfish prudence 
acting in opposition to the demands of justice. He ought 
to have discharged his own duty, and not to have cast it 
upon another. In the apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus 
(vii. 6), we find a maxim which it had been well for Pilate 
to have considered before he accepted of the responsible 
office which he held: “Seek not to be a judge, being not 
able to take away iniquity, lest at any time thou fear the 
person of the mighty, and lay a stumbling-block in the way 
of thy uprightness.” Pilate has had many followers in this 
part of his conduct in all ages. Men love authority, but 
fear the dangers it brings with it. Many, like Pilate, have 
recoiled from perpetrating acts of injustice, yet in a way to 
elude the demands of justice. Many have paid homage to 
conscience, but greater homage to man. Many have de- 
sired to appear wise, moderate, disinterested, and equitable, 
under pretence of not wishing to usurp functions or rights 
which belong to another, hoping thereby to conceal, under 
an honorable exterior, their weakness and cowardice. 
Such, beyond all reasonable question, were the real mo- 
tives of this politic governor. His duty clearly was to have 
adhered to his own conclusions, and resolutely to have pnt 
an end to the cause of which he had full and final jurisdic- 
tion. His fault in sending the Lord to Herod was soon 
after followed by others of a much graver character. We 
now proceed to the hall of Herod. 

Luke xxiii. 8: “And when Herod saw Jesus he was 
exceeding glad; for he was desirous to see him of a long 
season, because he had heard many things of him, and he 
hoped to have seen some miracle done by him.” 

The Herod here spoken of was Herod Antipas, a son of 
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Herod the Great, by Cleopatra, his fifth wife. In order to 
distinguish between the different Herods mentioned in the 
New Testament it is proper to give in this place a short 
account of them. Herod the Great, King of Judea, &c., 
mentioned in Matt. ii. 1, and Luke i. 5, was the son of An- 
tipas or Antipater, an Idumean, who was made Prefect of 
Judea and Syria by Julius Cesar. Antipater died before 
the incarnation of our Lord. Herod the Great had four 
sons: Aristobulus, whom he put to death ; Archelaus, men- 
tioned in Matt. ii. 22; Philip, mentioned in Luke iii. 1; 
and Herod Antipas, who is spoken of in Matt. xiv. 3; Mark 
vi. 14; Luke iii. 1, ix. 17, xxiii. 11. Aristobulus left three 
children, viz. Herod, King of Chalcis; Herod Agrippa, the 
elder, mentioned in Acts xiii. 1; and Herodias, who mar- 
ried Herod Philip (Matt. xiv. 3) her uncle. Herod Agrippa, 
the elder (Acts xiii. 1), left three children: Berenice, men- 
tioned in Acts xxv. 13; Agrippa, the younger, Acts xxv. 
13, xxvi. 1-32; and Drusilla, mentioned in Acts xxiv. 24. 
Herod Antipas is most frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament of all, and to him the evangelist, in the verse 
just quoted, refers. 

This was that Herod* who put John the Baptist to death 
in complaisance to Herodias, the daughter of Aristobulus, 
Matt. xiv. 3-12. He was the person to whom our Lord’ 
applied the epithet fox, Luke xiii. 31-33, in allusion to his 
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crafty, insidious character. He was a deep dissembler, 
yet much more enlightened than Pilate in the religious 
faith of the Jews. He had often heard John the Baptist 
with pleasure, and was in many things influenced by him, 
Mark vi. 20. He feared John, and ordered his execution 
with reluctance. - Yet he was a vain, unprincipled man, 
curious in his inquiries, fluctuating between religion and 
infidelity—a character not uncommon among princes, phi- 
losophers, and other persons whom the world accounts 
great. He had heard of the Lord Jesus, but had never seen 
him. He even surmised that he was no other than John 
the Baptist risen from the dead, and accounted for his mira- 
culous powers in that way, Luke ix. 7,9; Mark vi. 14; 
Matt. xiv. 2. Herod was pleased to see the Lord Jesus, be- 
cause his curiosity, and perhaps his fears, had been excited 
by the reports he had heard of his wonderful works, and 
the opportunity had at length occurred to remove the one 
and gratify the other. 

Had the Lord Jesus been actuated by considerations of 
human prudence, he would have embraced the opportunity 
thus afforded him of ingratiating himself with Herod. He 
was a Jewish prince, well instructed in the Jewish religion, 
who had enjoyed the benefit of John the Baptist’s instruc- 
tions, and might have been influenced by a miracle to inter- 
pose his influence and authority for his protection. But it 
is very evident that Herod was utterly ignorant of the rea- 
sons for which miracles were appointed. Herod had lis- 
tened to John as a’preacher, whose office it was to preach 
the kingdom, and to baptize the nation, but not to perform 
miracles (John x. 41). With our Lord’s personal ministry 
commenced the time of miracles, and they were wrought by 
him and his apostles, as proofs of the doctrine or fact which 
they preached. But, at the time we speak of, the personal 
ministry of our Lord was ended. The Jewish nation had 
rejected him, and he was now about to offer his body as a 
sacrifice for sin. Even during his active ministry our Lord 
had performed miracles only as proofs of his doctrine, or to 
relieve the sufferings of those who approached him with 
faith. It was impossible, therefore, that after his public 
ministry was closed, and the purpose of miracles was ac- 
complished, he should perform a work to gratify the curi- 
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osity of a wicked prince, who had put to death his fore- 
runner. 

The evangelists do not inform us what questions Herod 
put to him, but Luke says: 

Luke xxiii. 9: “ He questioned him in many words.” 

It has already been mentioned (Matt. xiv. 1, 2) that when 
he first heard of the fame of Jesus, he said to his servants, 
that Jesus was John the Baptist risen from the dead; and 
he undertook to account in that way for our Lord’s miracu- 
lous powers. This is an instance of the power of conscience. 
It proves that Herod had a knowledge of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and believed it. If this impression still 
continued on his mind, it is not improbable that Herod 
directed some of his questions to that point, in order to 
know whether he was really John under another name. 
If Pilate sent the accusation of the Jews, that he claimed 
to be the Messiah, it is probable he questioned him upon 
that subject also. Perhaps, too, some of Herod’s questions 
were suggested by the accusations of the chief priests and 
scribes ; for the evangelist informs us, that (Luke xxiii. 10) 
“The chief priests and the scribes stood and vehemently 
accused him.” 

By this we know that the priests and scribes went from 
Pilate’s judgment-seat on the pavement, to the lodgings of 
Herod. This shows how intent they were upon accomplish- 
ing their object. They were alarmed, perhaps, by the 
favorable judgment of Pilate. They feared, perhaps, that 
Herod, who had not thus far participated in their evil 
feelings, might be overcome, or be persuaded by the dig- 
nified bearing and persuasive words of Jesus, and confirm 
the favorable sentence of Pilate. They, therefore, renewed 
their efforts, and invented, perhaps, new accusations (al- 
though we are not told what accusations they made before 
Herod), and urged them with greater vehemence, in order 
to persuade Herod to their side; or, perhaps, to intimidate 
him, if he were inclined to hesitate. But whatever were 
the motives of Herod, or the reasons of his joy at seeing 
Jesus, or the accusations or the motives of the priests and 
scribes, they were all disappointed by the unforeseen and 
unexpected demeanor of the Redeemer; for we read :— 

Luke xxiii. 9: “ He answered him nothing.” 
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It is remarkable, that while the Lord answered questions 
before the Jewish council, and before Pilate, before Herod 
he was perfectly silent. The effect of his silence upon 
Herod was not the same as we have noticed in the case of 
Pilate. Indeed, if we compare the conduct of Pilate, as 
far as we have gone, with that of Herod, the advantage is 
in favor of the former. Pilate had not derided him, and 
he evidently wished to release him. But Herod and his 
minions indulged in unfeeling mockery, in spite of the 
calm and heavenly dignity of the Lord Jesus. 

Luke xxiii. 11: “ He, with his men of war (that is, his 
military suite which attended him to Jerusalem), set him at 
naught, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 
robe (probably of a purple color, as a scoff at his kingly 
dignity), and sent him (back thus attired) to Pilate.” 

Why Herod sent him back, we are not informed. Some 
have surmised, that it was because he found on inquiry, that 
Jesus was not born within his province, but at Bethlehem, 
within the jurisdiction of Pilate. It is plain, however, that 
Herod, for some reason, declined to take jurisdiction of the 
cause ; and, although he cruelly derided him, yet he did 
not condemn him. Such conduct in a case of the humblest 
of Herod’s subjects, was utterly unworthy of the dignity 
of the lowest magistrate, and much more so of a prince or 
governor. The conduct of Herod shows that he was devoid 
of compassion, as well as of the sentiments becoming his 
station. Herod, by clothing him in a scarlet robe, intended 
to intimate that his claims to royalty were vain and chi- 
merical, and with the same motive Pilate may have com- 
posed the inscription he put over the cross. But both 
Herod and Pilate in this way rendered a public testimony 
to his true character, without intending to do so. 

This union of these two men with the people whom they 
represented, is noticed in Acts iv. 25, 27, as a fulfilment of 
the second Psalm. ‘“ Why did the heathen rage, and the. 
people imagine a vain thing?” . . . “For of a truth, 
against thy holy child Jesus whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the 
people of Israel, were gathered together to do whatsoever 
thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.” 
Their union in this work extinguished the enmity which 
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had previously existed between them, for Luke adds, that 
(Luke xxiii. 12) “the same day Pilate and Herod were 
made friends together, for. before they were at enmity.” 

He does not tell us what was the cause of their enmity, 
but only the fact. It is true that Pilate had treated some 
Galileans who were subjects of Herod, with great barbarity, 
and this may have been the cause. Yet the cause, what- 
ever it may have been, was considered of inferior moment 
to the compliment Pilate had paid to Herod, in transmitting 
the Lord Jesus to his jurisdiction, upon being informed that 
he was a Galilean. 

We shall resume the subject in the next number. 

Put. 





Art. VIII.—Tue Parasries or ton New TrEsTAMEnT. 


XXIII.—THE FRUITLESS FIG-TREE. 
Luke xiii. 6-9. 


“ Anp he spake this parable: A certain man had a fig-tree 
planted in his vineyard, and he came seeking fruit on it, and 
found none. And he said to the vine-dresser: See; three 
years I come seeking frnit on this fig-tree, and find none. 
Cut it down. Why does it render the ground unserviceable ? 
And he answered and said to him, Master, spare it also this 
year, that I may dig around it and throw in dung; perhaps 
it may bear fruit : but if not,after that thou shalt cut it down.” 

This parable was occasioned by the report to Christ of an 
outrage which Pilate had committed in slaughtering a num- 
ber of Galileans and mingling their blood with the sacrifices 
they were offering. 

« And there were present at that time certain who told 
him: of the Galileans whose blood Pilate mixed with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answered and said to them, Think ye 
that those Galileans were sinners beyond all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such inflictions? I tell you, no; but 
except ye repent, ye all shall in like manner perish. Or those 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and killed 
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them: think ye that they were transgressors, beyond all the 
men who dwell at Jerusalem? No, I tell you; but unless 
ye repent, ye all shall in like manner perish.” 

The infliction of death on the persons whom Pilate had 
slain, and the desecration of their sacrifices by the mixture 
with them of their own blood, impressed the Galileans who 
reported the transaction to Christ, with the belief that their 
perishing so wretchedly was the consequence of great and 
pecullar crimes. They regarded the pollution of their sacri- 
fices by their own blood as a proof not only that they were 
rejected of God, but that the offerers were special objects 
of his wrath ; else their offerings would have been protect- 
ed from such a sacrilege and been accepted of God. It was 
to correct this false notion that such a dreadful death and 
such a destruction as theirs who perished at Siloam, were 
proofs of as extraordinary crimes; and thence that exemp- 
tion from overwhelming calamities indicates freedom from 
great offences and acceptableness to God,—that Christ spoke 
the parable, in which he shows that the aim of the provi- 
dence of God over the Israelites was, to determine by trial 
whether they would yield the obedience to him which was 
his due; and that if they did not, they would be swept away 
by avenging inflictions. 

The exemplification of the principle on which God con- 
ducted his providence over the Israelites, is drawn from the 
conduct of the owner of the vineyard towards a fig-tree which 
he had planted in it. The fig-tree was planted and reared, 
for the sake of the fruit it was expected to bear. It was 
placed in a rich soil and in a favorable condition for its 
growth, and had received all the culture that was needful 
to render it a fruitful tree ; yet three years had passed after 
it had reached the age at which it should have begun to 
yield figs, and not one had grown on it. This was regarded 
by the owner as a proof that it would continue fruitless and 
had better be cut down, that the ground might be appro- 
priated to something else. At the recommendation, how- 
ever, of the vine-dresser, it was spared through another year, 
that additional means might be employed to make it bear}; 
but with the understanding, that if it continued fruitless 
another season, it should then be cut down. 

The doctrine of the parable, which, though uttered with 
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osity of a wicked prince, who had put to death his fore- 
runner. 

The evangelists do not inform us what questions Herod 
put to him, but Luke says: 

Luke xxiii. 9: “ Te questioned him in many words.” 

It has already been mentioned (Matt. xiv. 1, 2) that when 
he first heard of the fame of Jesus, he said to his servants, 
that Jesus was John the Baptist risen from the dead; and 
he undertook to account in that way for our Lord’s miracu- 
lous powers. This is an instance of the power of conscience. 
It proves that Herod had a knowledge of the doctrine of 
the resurrection, and believed it. If this impression still 
continued on his mind, it is not improbable that Herod 
directed some of his questions to that point, in order to 
know whether he was really John under another name. 
If Pilate sent the accusation of the Jews, that he claimed 
to be the Messiah, it is probable he questioned him upon 
that subject also. Perhaps, too, some of Herod’s questions 
were suggested by the accusations of the chief priests and 
scribes ; for the evangelist informs us, that (Luke xxiii. 10) 
“The chief priests and the scribes stood and vehemently 
accused him.” 

By this we know that the priests and scribes went from 
Pilate’s judgment-seat on the pavement, to the lodgings of 
Herod. This shows how intent they were upon accomplish- 
ing their object. They were alarmed, perhaps, by the 
favorable judgment of Pilate. They feared, perhaps, that 
Herod, who had not thus far participated in their evil 
feelings, might be overcome, or be persuaded by the dig- 
nified bearing and persuasive words of Jesus, and confirm 
the favorable sentence of Pilate. They, therefore, renewed 
their efforts, and invented, perhaps, new accusations (al- 
though we are not told what accusations they made before 
Herod), and urged them with greater vehemence, in order 
to persuade Herod to their side; or, perhaps, to intimidate 
him, if he were inclined to hesitate. But whatever were 
the motives of Herod, or the reasons of his joy at seeing 
Jesus, or the accusations or the motives of the priests and 
scribes, they were all disappointed by the unforeseen and 
unexpected demeanor of the Redeemer; for we read :— 
Luke xxiii. 9: “ He answered him nothing.” 
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It is remarkable, that while the Lord answered questions 
before the Jewish council, and before Pilate, before Herod 
he was perfectly silent. The effect of his silence upon 
Herod was not the same as we have noticed in the case of 
Pilate. Indeed, if we compare the conduct of Pilate, as 
far as we have gone, with that of Herod, the advantage is 
in favor of the former. Pilate had not derided him, and 
he evidently wished to release him. But Herod and his 
minions indulged in unfeeling mockery, in spite of the 
calm and heavenly dignity of the Lord Jesus. 

Luke xxiii. 11: “ He, with his men of war (that is, his 
military suite which attended him to Jerusalem), set him at 
naught, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gorgeous 
robe (probably of a purple color, as a scoff at his kingly 
dignity), and sent him (back thus attired) to Pilate.” 

Why Herod sent him back, we are not informed. Some 
have surmised, that it was because he found on inquiry, that 
Jesus was not born within his province, but at Bethlehem, 
within the jurisdiction of Pilate. It is plain, however, that 
Herod, for some reason, declined to take jurisdiction of the 
cause ; and, although he cruelly derided him, yet he did 
not condemn him. Such conduct in a case of the humblest 
of Herod’s subjects, was utterly unworthy of the dignity 
of the lowest magistrate, and much more so of a prince or 
governor. The conduct of Herod shows that he was devoid 
of compassion, as well as of the sentiments becoming his 
station. Herod, by clothing him in a scarlet robe, intended 
to intimate that his claims to royalty were vain and chi- 
merical, and with the same motive Pilate may have com- 
posed the inscription he put over the cross. But both 
Herod and Pilate in this way rendered a public testimony 
to his true character, without intending to do so. 

This union of these two men with the people whom they 
represented, is noticed in Acts iv. 25, 27, as a fulfilment of 
the second Psalm. “ Why did the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing?” . . . “For of a truth, 
against thy holy child Jesus whom thou hast anointed, both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the 
people of Israel, were gathered together to do whatsoever 
thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.” 
Their union in this work extinguished the enmity which 
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had previously existed between them, for Luke adds, that 
(Luke xxiii. 12) “the same day Pilate and Herod were 
made friends together, for before they were at enmity.” 

He does not tell us what was the cause of their enmity, 
but only the fact. It is true that Pilate had treated some 
Galileans who were subjects of Herod, with great barbarity, 
and this may have been the cause. Yet the cause, what- 
ever it may have been, was considered of inferior moment 
to the compliment Pilate had paid to Herod, in transmitting 
the Lord Jesus to his jurisdiction, upon being informed that 
he was a Galilean. 

We shall resume the subject in the next number. 

Puto. 





Arr. VIII.—Tue Parasites or tron New TresTaMent. 
XXIII.—THE FRUITLESS FIG-TREE. 
Luke xiii. 6-9. 


* Anp he spake this parable: A certain man had a fig-tree 
planted in his vineyard, and he came seeking fruit on it, and 
found none. And he said to the vine-dresser: See; three 
years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. 
Cut it down. Why does it render the ground unserviceable ? 
And he answered and said to him, Master, spare it also this 
year, that I may dig around it and throw in dung; perhaps 
it may bear fruit: but if not,after that thou shalt cut it down.” 

This parable was occasioned by the report to Christ of an 
outrage which Pilate had committed in slaughtering a num- 
ber of Galileans and mingling their blood with the saerifices 
they were offering. 

“ And there were present at that time certain who told 
him of the Galileans whose blood Pilate mixed with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answered and said to them, Think ye 
that those Galileans were sinners beyond all the Galileans, 
because they suffered such inflictions? I tell you, no; but 
except ye repent, ye all shall in like manner perish. Or those 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and killed 
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them: think ye that they were transgressors, beyond all the 
men who dwell at Jerusalem? No, I tell you; but unless 
ye repent, ye all shall in like manner perish.” 

The infliction of death on the persons whom Pilate had 
slain, and the desecration of their sacrifices by the mixture 
with them of their own blood, impressed the Galileans who 
reported the transaction to Christ, with the belief that their 
perishing so wretchedly was the consequence of great and 
pecullar crimes. They regarded the pollution of their sacri- 
fices by their own blood as a proof not only that they were 
rejected of God, but that the offerers were special objects 
of his wrath ; else their offerings would have been protect- 
ed from such a sacrilege and been accepted of God. It was 
to correct this false notion that such a dreadful death and 
such a destruction as theirs who perished at Siloam, were 
proofs of as extraordinary crimes; and thence that exemp- 
tion from overwhelming calamities indicates freedom from 
great offences and acceptableness to God,—that Christ spoke 
the parable, in which he shows that the aim of the provi- 
dence of God over the Israelites was, to determine by trial 
whether they would yield the obedience to him which was 
his due; and that if they did not, they would be swept away 
by avenging inflictions. 

The exemplification of the principle on which God con- 
ducted his providence over the Israelites, is drawn from the 
conduct of the owner of the vineyard towards a fig-tree which 
he had planted in it. The fig-tree was planted and reared, 
for the sake of the fruit it was expected to bear. It was 
placed in a rich soil and in a favorable condition for its 
growth, and had received all the culture that was needful 
to render it a fruitful tree ; yet three years had passed after 
it had reached the age at which it should have begun to 
yield figs, and not one had grown on it. This was regarded 
by the owner as a proof that it would continue fruitless and 
had better be cut down, that the ground might be appro- 
priated to something else. At the recommendation, how- 
ever, of the vine-dresser, it was spared through another year, 
that additional means might be employed to make it bear}; 
but with the understanding, that if it continued fruitless 
another season, it should then be cut down. 

The doctrine of the parable, which, though uttered with 
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a special reference to the Jews of Christ’s time, is true of all 
men—thus is | 

1. That the great aim of God’s providence over them is, 
to determine, by experiment, whether they will yield him 
the service he requires :—the awe, love, subjection, trust, 
and praise he demands in his word. 

2. He places them in eminently favorable conditions for 
rendering him that service, and employs the most appro- 
priate means to prompt them to it. 

3. He often spares them for a season after they have given 
decisive proofs of their indisposition to serve him; in order 
that still more powerful means may be used to excite them 
to yield him their homage. 

4, That they are not cut off while this experiment is in 
progress, is no proof or indication that they are not great 
offenders and obnoxious to his avenging judgments. 

5. If after a full experiment of their hearts, they continue 
in alienation and disobedience, they will infallibly be over- 
taken by his avenging arm, and consigned to destruction. 

The lessons which the parable teaches, are— 

First. That the awfal forms in which persons are often 
swept by violence from life, are exemplifications of calami- 
ties that God might in justice assign all offenders. 

Secondly. That the prolonged life, the safety, and the 
happiness that so many enjoy, and the peaceful form in 
which they are called from life, are gifts of God’s long-suffer- 
ing and goodness; and instead of being contemplated as 
their right, are to be regarded as the bequest of his grace. 

Thirdly. The use of new and impressive means to awaken 
to repentance, if it prove inefficacious, is often the prelude to 
destroying judgments. As the methods employed by the 
vine-dresser to excite the fig-tree to fruit-bearing—if unsuc- 
cessful, made it certain that it would be speedily cut down ; 
so the disregard by men of the calls and warnings God ad- 
dresses to them by his word and providence, make it sure 
that they will be cut off from the blessings they reject, and 
consigned to the retributions of unbelief. 
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XXIV.—THE GREAT SUPPER. 


Luke xiv. 15-24. 


“ And one of them that sat at meat with him, said unto 
him, Blessed is he who eats bread in the kingdom of God. 
And he said to him, A certain man made a great supper, 
and invited many. And he sent his servant at the hour of 
the supper to say to those who were called, Come, for all 
things are now ready. And they all began with one voice 
to make excuse. The first said to him, I have bought a field, 
and I have need to go and see it; I pray thee, have me ex- 
cused. And another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and I go to test them; I pray thee, have me excused. And 
another said, I have married a wife, and for that I cannot 
come. And the servant returned and told his master these 
excuses. Then the master of the house was angry, and said 
to his servant—Go quickly out into the broad streets and 
lanes of the city, and bring hither the poor and the maimed, 
and the halt and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, it 
is done as thou hast commanded; and yet, there is room. 
And the Lord said to the servant, Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel to come, that my house may be fill- 
ed. For I say unto you; that none of those men who were 
bidden, shall taste of my supper.” 

This parable was designed to exemplify the propriety of 


the directions Christ had immediately before given to the | 


Pharisee, who was entertaining him, respecting the persons 
whom he should invite when he made a feast. After 
directing those who were bidden to feasts, to take, on 
entering the house, the lowest seats, and leave it to the host 
to invite them to a more honorable place, he said also to 
him that bade him, “ When thou makest a dinner or supper, 
call not thy friends, nor thy brothers, nor thy relations, nor thy 
rich neighbors, lest they also invite thee in return, and a 
recompense be made thee. But when theu makest a ban- 
quet, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and 
thou shalt be blessed; for they have not the means of 
repaying thee. For there shall be a recompense to thee at 
the resurrection of the righteous.” And on the utterance 
of this, one of the guests said, “ Blessed is he who eats 
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bread in the kingdom of God ;” implying that if feasting 
the poor, instead of the rich, was to be rewarded at the 
resurrection of the righteous, it was to issue in the highest 
happiness which men can attain. Christ then exemplifies 
the truth of his direction respecting the guests who should 
be invited to a feast, by showing by the parable, that the 
rich have so many cares and so many other pleasures, that 
it is often an inconvenience and a task to attend a banquet ; 
and that if guests are to be found to whom a rich entertain- 
ment will be welcome and a good, they must be taken from 
the poor, the infirm, and the helpless, who are too destitute 
to make any recompense. In that direction he proceeded 
on it as a truth, which the Pharisee should understand and 
acknowledge, that in preparing a feast, his aim should be 
to make a wise and benevolent appropriation of his wealth ; 
not to gratify a love of ostentation, to draw on himself the 
applause of those whom he entertained, nor to secure 
to himself an invitation to their banquets ; but to do good 
with the affluence with which God had intrusted him, to sup- 
ply the wants of the poor and infirm, to whom a banquet 
would be a relief and a luxury. And if this were his aim, 
he would not invite his brothers and other near relatives 
who had along with him inherited a fortune from their 
parents; nor his rich neighbors; for they not only were in 
no need of gratuitous entertainment, but they were so 
occupied in the care and augmentation of their wealth, and 
the enjoyment of domestic pleasures, that it was an obstruc- 
tion to their happiness, rather than a means of it, to attend 
afeast. And this he exemplifies by the parable. All those 
who were invited to the great feast, with one voice, excused 
themselves on the ground that they had such urgent cares 
and such superior pleasures at home, that it was inconsis- 
tent with their duties and interests that they should attend 
the supper. 

The ssst, instead of standing in any need of a gratuitous 
entertainment, was so prosperous that he had just purchas- 
ed an addition to his farm, and his interest and pleasure, 
therefore, required that he should go and overlook its culti- 
vation, or see to what use it could be most advantageously 
appropriated. The second was of such wealth that he had 
just bought five yoke of oxen, for the culture of his fields. 
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He, therefore, instead of losing their labor, must make trial 
of them, that he might see to what service they were best 
adapted. It was a disfavor, not a benefit to him, to be 
called away from the needful care of his large property, to 
spend a day in feasting ataneighbor’s. The third had mar- 
ried a wife, and for that reason could not come. It would 
be a breach of propriety. He was to celebrate his nuptials 
by a feast at his own house; not attend an ordinary feast 
given by another. He was to discharge the duties of a 
bridegroom, not desert his bride and wedding guests, to 
become the guest of a neighbor. The invitation was to 
him an insult, instead of an honor. And so of the others. 
Their wealth, the necessary care of their property, their 
possession at home of ample means of enjoyment, made it 
an inconvenience, a disfavor, and, in some cases, an offence 
against decorum to attend a feast by a rich relative or 
acquaintance. The host was obliged, therefore, to go into 
a wholly different sphere to find guests to whom it would 
be an act of kindness to give a feast; and he found enough 
such among the poor, the maimed, the decrepid, and the 
blind, to consume the luxuries which he had unwisely pre- 
pared for the entertainment of the rich. 

The lessons taught by the parable are :— 

1. The rich are not to appropriate their wealth to lnxu- 
rious entertainments of the prosperous and happy, for the 
purpose either of display, or securing admission to similar 
entertainments given by others. Such appropriations of 
property are purely selfish. If they would rise into the 
sphere of virtue and religion; if they would employ the 
wealth they give away, in such a manner as to secure the 
blessing of God, they must devote it to the supply of the 
necessitous, and the relief of the suffering. 

2. There are always numbers in their vicinity, of the 
poor and miserable, who are worthy of assistance, and to 
whom their bounty will prove a blessing. God has every- 
where placed the poor in contact with the rich, that they 
may have asphere for the exercise of benevolent affections; 
and that direct and powerful appeals to their sympathy 
and generosity may be made by the presence and sight of 
poverty, decrepitude, and suffering. 

3. Their bounty is not to be casual merely, but of fore- 
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thought and by a preparation and adaptation, like a feast ; 
to the conditions of those who receive it. 

4. What significance a wise and generous kindness to the 
poor and helpless possesses in the eye of God, that he is at 
the resurrection of the just to reward those who exercise 
it, with crowns and sceptres in his eternal kingdom ! 





Art. [X.—Tue Proruectes or Dantet anp THE RevELatIon 
or St. Jonny, viewed in their Mutual Relation; with an 
Exposition of the Principal Passages. By Cart Aveust 
Avserrn, Dr. Phil., Licentiate and Professor Extraordi- 
narius of Theology in Basil. With an Appendix by 
M. Fr. Roos. Translated by the Rev. Avotpn Sapmir. 
Edinburgh: F. T. Clark. Philadelphia: Smith and 
English. 1856. 


Ir is a very noticeable fact that within a few years per- 
sons have risen in almost every division of the Protestant 
church who have given a fresh attention to the prophecies 
of Daniel and John, and contributed much by their labors 
to remove the indifference and correct the errors that have 
prevailed in regard to them, and unfold their true meaning. 
This is true of the continent of Europe as well as of Great 
Britain and this country. A number of German scholars of 
distinction have, within the last twenty or thirty years, writ- 
ten commentaries on them; and though some of them are 
rationalistic, and all that we have seen have many errors, 
they yet have served to re-awaken attention to them, and 
done much—some by confuting their false theories by the 
extravagances into which they have run, and some by legi- 
timate criticism—to unfold the way to a just understand- 
ing of them. The tendency at present is, as far as we can 
judge, to reject the absurd hypothesis of Eichhorn, Ewald, 
and that class of rationalists, and the equally false and mis- 
leading fictions of spiritualism ; and to interpret the lan- 
guage of these and the other prophecies by the ordinary laws 
of speech, and their symbols by the laws of analogy. 
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The most valuable of these works with which we have 
met, is the volume of M. Auberlen, the title of which we 
have given at the head of this article. It is not, indeed, 
without serious defects. He gives no clear statement of the 
principles on which symbols are employed ; makes no refer- 
ence to the two classes of which they consist—those that 
are employed on the ground of a general correspondence, 
and those that are used on the ground of a likeness of 
nature ; and presents no specific rules for their interpreta- 
tion. He falls into some important errors also, such as 
regarding the seven heads of the beast, Rev. xiii. i., as 
symbols of “the seven universal monarchies,” Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylon, Medo-Persia, Greece, Rome, and the 
Germano-Sclavonic kingdom ; the little horn that sprang 
out of one of the horns of the goat, Dan. viii. 8-12, as denot- 
ing Antiochus Epiphanes; the woman, Rev. xii. 1, and the 
woman, Rev. xvii. 3-5, as the same; in the first form sym- 
bolizing the pure church, and in the last representing that 
church apostatized. He holds, however, to the great truth, 
that the wild beast of four heads and ten horns in its last 
form, represents the civil or world powers, as he denominates 
them, that are associated with the apostate church, and 
arrayed against the kingdom of Christ ; and that Babylon 
symbolizes the worldly, corrupt, and apostate church, and 
especially that which is allied to the state. He maintains 
that the contest between these corrupt and hostile powers 
and the true worshippers is to continue to the close of the 
present dispensation ; that Christ is then to come in power, 
to destroy those antagonists of his people and kingdom, 
and establish his throne on the earth; and that then the 
holy dead are to be raised, the nations converted, the Israel- 
ites restored, and the world become a paradise of holiness 
and bliss, and continue such through a vast series of ages. 

It is not our purpose, however, to enter into a general 
criticism of his volume. We prefer rather to present a 
series of extracts, which will enable our readers to see the 
mode in which he views and treats the general subject, and 
the clearness and force with which he expresses himself on 
many of the points in which he essentially agrees with us. 

The following is his general view of the prophecies of 
Daniel :— 
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“ The first part, embracing chapters ii—vii., represents the develop- 
ment of the powers of the world, viewed from a world historical 
point. The second (chap. viii—xii.) shows us the development of 
the powers of the world, in their relation to Israel, especially 
in that future near the prophet’s own age, and which preceded 
the coming of Christ in the flesh, foretold in the ninth chapter. 
This division of the book is of great importance to a right under- 
standing of it. If we were to judge from our present point of view, 
from which-we can see only a partial fulfilment of the prophecies, 
we might be inclined to think that a full disclosure of the future 
was required only for the period preceding the advent of our Lord, 
since Signe revelation was then to burst forth in new brightness. 
But, ‘im the first place, it is a general characteristic of prophecy to 
look forward to the last days of complete fulfilment, since it is 
impossible to understand the individual facts in the organic history of 
salvation, except in their connection with the whole,—to understand 
them in their course, without regard to their final goal. Secondly, 
it must be borne in mind, that Israel, according to the words of the 
prophet, looked forward to the Messianic time, expecting not only 
what was realized at the first coming of Christ, but also the visible 
restoration of the kingdom, which even now we, too, are still 
expecting. What they needed, therefore, was primarily and chiefly 
a revelation concerning that time, and concerning so much of the 
history of the world as would elapse before it. The whole period 
into which Israel entered at the commencement of the captivity, 
and which has not yet terminated in our days, the period of the 
dominion of the powers of the world, from the downfall till the 
final restoration of the Theocracy, was the period which was to be 
revealed by the light of prophecy. The first coming of Christ 
introduced no material change into this period of the world’s 
dominion, for the kingdom of Christ had not as yet fulfilled its 
destiny, and become the kingdom of the world (John xviii. 36; 
Matt. iv. 8; and, on the other hand, Rev. xi. 15). A general sur- 
vey, therefore, of the nature, development, and final destiny of the 
power of the world, had to precede the disclosures concerning the 
immediate future, Thus each of these two parts has its character- 
istic objects ; and it is evident, even at this stage of the investiga- 
tion, why the prophecy must needs be more special in the second 
part than in the first. 

“Daniel himself marked the two divisions very distinctly, by writ- 
ing the first in Chaldee, and the second, as well as the introduction 
(chap. i.),in Hebrew. In the first part he used the language of the 
worldly power under which he lived; in the second, he used that 
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of the people of God. Thus he signified that, in the one place, it 
was the history ofthe powers of the world; in the-other, the 
history awaiting: the people of God; which formed the centre 
of his prophécy. ,...This not only accounts, simply and, natu- 
rally, for the ¢hange of: language, but it also. strongly corrobo- 
rates our division, ang, consequently, our general view ofthe 
book.” 


He then gives the following analysis of chapter ii.-- 


“The chief subject of the first part is, as we have already stated, 
the four world-monarchies, which, having succeeded each other, 
finally ushered inthe kingdom of God. This subject is presented to 
us in two visions, one of which opens (chap. ii.), the other closes 
(chap. vii.) the first part. 

“Tt is important and characteristic, that the person who first 
beholds, in a dream, the entire future development of the kingdom 
of the world, is not the prophet Daniel (though he afterwards 
interprets the dream), but the world’s ruler, Nebuchadnezzar. It 
was from the first of its representatives, who had conquered the 
Theocracy, that the world-power was to learn its own destiny, and 
that it would in its turn be subdued, and subdued for ever by the 
kingdom of God.” 

“Yet, it is worthy of remark, that the heathen prince only receiv- 
ed the dream, but is unable to understand it, either of himself, or 
by the assistance of his wise men. On the contrary, the dream 
but perplexes and torments him, and he cannot obtain tranquillity 
or clearness, until an enlightened Israelite offers him the key of 
interpretation.” 

“But, to come to particulars. God caused the world-power, 
viewed in its totality, to appear to Nebuchadnezzar, under the 
figure of a colossal human form, whose head of gold represents the 
Babylonian, whose breast and arms of silver the Medo-Persian, 
whose body and loins of brass the Greco-Macedonian, whose legs of 
iron, and feet, partly iron and partly clay, the Roman empire, with 
its Germano-Slavonic offshoots. In accordance with the general 
plan of the prophecy, those kingdoms only are mentioned which 
stand in some relation to the kingdom of God; but of these none 
is left out. ‘The establishment of the kingdom of God is the 
end of His government of the world. The kingdom of God is the 
invisible power by which the kingdoms of the world are smitten 
and crushed down. The duration, importance, and dignity of those 
kingdoms are fixed by their nearer or remoter connection with the 
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kingdom of God. It would be utterly valueless to know beforehand 
the fate and history of all the kingdoms of the earth, which 
bear either a very distant or no relation whatever to the kingdom 
of God. For whatever history they may have, it is insignificant, 
since it exerts but a slight influence, or none at all, in delaying or 
advancing the last and final development of things, the crushing of 
the kingdoms of the world by the kingdom of God.’ 

“The entire image which Nebuchadnezzar saw, was broken in 
pieces by a stone, which, springing out from a mountain cliff, with- 
out the aid of human hands, increased till it became a great moun- 
tain, filling the whole earth, and typified the kingdom of God. 

“The simple description of the last scene is of such divine grandeur, 
that one feels it is no human thought, but a revelation from the 
sanctuary of heaven. “Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold, broken to pieces together, and became like the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floors; and the wind carried them 
away, that no place was found for them: and the stone that smote 
the image became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth” 
(v. 34). Where, among all the poets and historians of antiquity 
and modern times, is there a passage which, for simplicity and 
majesty, can be compared with these words? Even prophecy, in 
the days of her fairest bloom, and in her sublimest visions (e. g. Is. 
ii, 11, ete.; xl. 15, 17), never spoke aught more majestic. The 
career of the world-power is described in all its splendour; but the 
colossus of metals stands on weak feet of clay. All the glory of 
men, which seemed so precious and enduring, is in truth as worth- 
less and ephemeral as chaff. While the kingdom of. God,—which, 
compared with the wondrous colossus, was as insignificant and 
unheeded as a stone on the ground, but which is yet compact in 
itself, and by its unity differs from the world-power, in the manifold 
succession of whose forms lies the symbol of decay,—the kingdom 
of God will, at last, in a future which even to us is still a future, 
put a speedy end to all violent commotions of the world, and 
establish itself upon the earth, filling all things with its glory 
(comp. 2 Thess. ii. 8; Matt. v.5; Rev. xi. 15; xx. 4). The rela- 
tion between stone and mountain is the same as that between the 
kingdom of the cross and the kingdom of glory; at the same 
moment that the kingdom of God breaks in pieces the kingdoms of 
the world, it ceases to be regnum crucis, and becomes regnum 
gloria, The opposition in which the Divine view of the world 
stands to the human, the contrast between the biblical and the pro- 
fane aspect of history (Matt. xvi. 23), is scarcely ever so strongly 
marked as here. As Jesus assumed the designation of His person 
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—Son of Man—with reference to Dan. vii., so we can trace to our 
passage his fundamental ideas on the relation of the kingdom of 
heaven to the world, and see an express allusion to it in Matt. xxii. 
44, “On whomsoever this stone shall fall, it shall grind him to 
powder.” 


He next presents an analysis of chapter vii.— 


“Tn the seventh chapter, Daniel receives a revelation on the same 
subject. The outward political history had been shown in general 
features to the worldly ruler; for by his position he was peculiarly 
and almost exclusively fitted to receive a revelation of this kind. 
But the prophet obtains more minute disclosures, especially on the 
spiritual and religious character of the powers of the world, and 
such as were best adapted to his position and his receptivity. 

“This difference of character in the revelation easily explains the 
difference of images. While in the second chapter they are taken 
from the sphere of the inanimate, which has only an external side, 
they are chosen, in the seventh chapter, from the sphere of the 
animate. Further, as Nebuchadnezzar saw things only from with- 
out, the world-power appeared to him in its glory as a splendid 
human figure, and the kingdom of God in its humility as a stone; 
at first he beheld the world-power more glorious than the kingdom 
of God. Daniel, on the other hand, to whoin it was given to pene- 
trate further into the inner essence of things, saw that the kingdoms 
of the world, notwithstanding their defiant power, are of a nature 
animal and lower than human, that their minds are estranged from 
and even opposed to God, and that only in the kingdom of God is 
the true dignity of humanity revealed ; and, accordingly, the king- 
dom of God appears to him from the outset, and in the very selec- 
tion of images, superior to the kingdom of this world. For though 
the beasts excel man in physical brute force, and though measured 
by this standard he appears but a frail mortal, yet he has essential 
spiritual power. The colossal figure that Nebuchadnezzar beheld, 
represents mankind in its own strength and greatness; but, however 
splendid, it presents only the outward appearance of a man. But 
Daniel, regarding mankind in its spiritual condition, saw humanity 
through its alienation from God, degraded to the level of reasonless 
animals enslaved by the dark powers of nature. It is only in the 
kingdom of God that man gains his humanity and destiny; it is 
only from on high that the living perfect Son of Man can come. 

“Passages like the eighth Psalm, taken in connection with the 
history of creation (Gen. i. 26-28), which forms their basis, show 
how vividly the Israelites were possessed with the consciousness of 
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the superior dignity of our nature, and especially over the animal 
world, given to man by his covenant relation to God.. And, asa 
counterpart to this, men are viewed as becoming like the irrational 
beasts whenever they do not come to God and take heed to His 
ways (Ps. Ixxiii, 22; xxxii. 9; xlix. 21). Humanity is impossible 
without divinity ; it sinks down to bestiality. For this reason we 
find the obstinate heathen nations represented as beasts, even before 
Daniel’s time (Ps. Ixviii. 31); the Egyptian monarch is called the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers (Ezek. xxix. 3 ; 
xxxil. 2), the lion among the heathen; comp. also Isa. xxvii. 1; 
li. 9.” 


The reason, however, that powerful, passionate, and bloody 
animals are employed to represent the rulers of the great 
nations, is not, we take it, that men generally are degraded 
and bestial in their passions; but that there is a striking 
analogy between the conduct of the powerful, ferocious, and 
bloody animals that are used as representatives towards 
the other animals which they devour, and the conduct of 
the great monarchs of the nations who make war on their 
fellow men, and oppress and slaughter them. The great 
conquerors and oppressors of the world are in their spheres, 
what the lion, the bear, the leopard, and other ferocious 
brutes are in theirs ; and it is because of that analogy that 
the latter are employed as symbols of the former. 


“ The four world-monarchies appear in the seventh chapter under 
the images of four beasts. The three first are the lion, the bear, 
the leopard; the fourth is so terrible, that it cannot be compared 
with any single animal in nature. In those beasts to whose 
voracity Israel is delivered, there is a most striking fulfilment of the 
word which the Lord hath spoken to His apostate people, by the 
mouth of Hosea: “ Therefore I will be unto them as a lion; asa 
leopard by the way will I observe them. I will meet them as a 
bear that is bereaved of her whelps, and will rend the caul of their 
heart and there will I devour them like a lion: the wild beast shall 
tear them” (Hos. xiii. 7, 8; comp. Jer. v. 6; iv. 7; ii. 15), Many 
a time these words of God may have passed through Daniel’s mind 
as he gazed on the Babylonian sculptures, which were, so to say, 
the ensigns of the power of the world; and now he saw their fulfil- 
ment. 'So there would be not only a natural, but also a spiritual 
preparation for the vision. On the other hand, the kingdom of 
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God, after judgment has been pronounced on the powers of the 
world, appears in the shape of the Son of Man, who comes from 
above on the clouds of heaven, while the beasts rise out of the 
depths of the sea (John viii. 23). 

“If we look now at the monarchies separately, we observe that 
the second and third are briefly passed over, since they had to be 
described at length in the second part of the book. Nor was it 
necessary to say much about the first, for it was contemporary with 
the prophet, and a bare mention of its existence, such as he gives 
ii. 37, 38, was sufficient. The chief emphasis, therefore, falls on 
the fourth. But there is another and still deeper cause for this, 
which we must seek in the nature of prophecy itself. For it is a 
general and characteristic feature of biblical prophecy, that it puts 
into the clearest light those phases in which the essence of things 
is revealed, in which their true and innermost nature comes into 
fullest manifestation. Prophecy dwells chiefly on the end of the 
powers and factors about which revelations are given, because it is 
there that a long-preceding development reaches its consummation, 
and for the first time unfolds its true nature. This is especially 
applicable to our seventh chapter, which purports to reveal the 
innermost nature of the world-power, and in which, therefore, most 
emphasis is laid upon the fourth kingdom (ver. 7, 8, 11, 19-26). 
For it is in the fearful shape of the last beast, that the world-power 
will fully manifest that its whole nature is opposed to God, and we 
are prepared for this climax by the order in which the metals are 
mentioned in the second chapter, where they are successively of 
a baser nature. But as the interest which attaches to the four 
monarchies is led rapidly over the first three to centre in the last, 
so, for the same reason, in considering the last we are led to its 
final shape. In accordance with the whole character of this revela- 
tion, the second chapter treated of the historical and _ political 
development to take place within the fourth monarchy, for we find 
two periods distinctly marked,—the iron, and that of iron and clay. 
The last development of this kingdom had not as yet become an 
object of special attention, but was merely indicated by the ten toes. 
In the seventh chapter, however, where the central point is the 
religious element and not the political, we do not find ‘that feature 
particularly mentioned which was pictured in the second chapter, 
by the distinction between iron and clay; ‘but the description 
hastens on to the representation of the ten horns:(imarhich we 
recognise at the first glance the ten toes of the second chapter), 
and it introduces them merely to.show how an eleventh has sprung 
up in their midst, a king in whom the full haughty hatred and 
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rebellion of the world against God, His people, and His service, 
finds its representative. In the seventh chapter the distinction 
between iron and clay is omitted; in the second chapter there is 
no mention of this last antichristian ruler of the world. In this 
description of the last monarchy, the distinct and individual charac- 
ter of the two visions is most clearly manifested in the peculiar 
features to which each of them gives prominence. 

“ The essential nature of the kingdom of the world appears con- 
centrated in the fourth kingdom; the nature of the fourth kingdom, 
in like manner, in its last worldly ruler. Thus it is only at the end 
that the peculiar character of the world-power, the mystery of 
iniquity, is unveiled, and we recognise in the eleventh horn no 
other than he whom Paul calls “the man of sin,” and “the son of 
perdition” (2 Thess. ii.), Here, for the first time in the develop- 
ment of revelation, the idea of Antichrist is clearly unfolded, because, 
here for the first time the entire course of the development of the 
godless and God-opposing world is clearly surveyed down even to its 
very end. It is worthy of notice, moreover, how we are led in the 
descriptions of Daniel, to see in this man the complete evolution of 
the evil principle introduced by the fall. * When his characteristic 
marks are mentioned (ver. 8, 20), eyes like the eyes of a man— 
the symbol of wisdom—and a mouth speaking great things, a 
mouth which gives most iniquitous utterance to the inward revolt 
against God, we are reminded of Gen. iii. 5, where the serpent 
promises to man that his eyes will be opened, and that he will be 
like unto God, if he but rebel against the commandment. There 
we trace the beginning, here the consummation :—intellectual cul- 
ture; but the heart and being in the most daring opposition to the 
living God—self-apotheosis. 

“But now, in the person of the Son of Man, the kingdom of God 
appears to take the place of the kingdom of the world. We are 
met at once by the question, Who is the Son of Man? Is he the 
people of Israel or the Messiah? In favor of the former view Hof- 
mann and Hitzig can adduce the explanation contained in the text 
itself (ver. 18, 22, 27), that the angel mentions only the saints of 
the Most High, or the people of the saints of the Most High. But 
our text contains two positions, which decide against the view of 
the two commentators we have mentioned. In the first place, the 
Son of Man came down from heaven; for no one will understand, 
with Hofmann, His coming with the clouds of heaven to signify 
His being borne from earth to heaven (comp. Matt. xxvi. 64); nor 
will any one adopt Hitzig’s view, that the people of Israel is to 
come down from heaven. In the second place we find the saints 
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themselves mentioned in the vision (ver. 21); if they are introduced 
in person, they cannot also be represented by the Son of Man. 
We must take the expression Son of Man, therefore, to designate 
the Messiah. In this particular, also, the idea Son of Man corres- 
ponds to that other: Servant of Jehovah, of which we shall pre- 
sently have occasion to speak. 

“Tt is quite in keeping with the universal horizon of Daniel’s 
prophecy, that Messiah is not designated as the Son of David, but, 
in general, as the Son of Man; no more as King of Israel only, but 
as King of the world. The prophetic horizon has returned to its 
original extent, as it was in the Protevangel in Paradise. There, 
as now again here, all mankind—humanity—was within the field 
of prophecy. As we have already seen in the image of Antichrist, 
the final development and consummation of the principle of evil is 
shown, as in Gen. iii.; and likewise, the Son of Man here corres- 
ponds to the seed of the woman there, and as it is promised of that 
seed that it shall bruise the serpent’s head, destroy the evil princi- 
ple, so the Son of Man appears here as the victor over that cosmical 
power which is opposed to God, and embodied in the beast. In 
the former prophecy, the seed of the serpent and the seed of the 
woman ; in the latter, the beast and the Son of Man, are parallel 
antitheses. The connection of these two passages is more explicitly 
pointed out in the Apocalypse.” 

“But it now remains for us to view the picture of the Messiah 
presented by Daniel, in its relation to the prophecy which immedi- - 
ately precedes it. From the view we have already given of the 
history of Israel, it will appear to the careful reader that, in the 
development of the Old Testament Theocracy, the Babylonian 
captivity is the exact counterpart to the epoch of David. This one 
epoch is the culminating point of the glorious exaltation of the 
people of the covenant, the other of their deepest humiliation. 
Hence the types with which the kingdom of David has furnished 
Messianic prophecy, disappeared at the time of the exile, which 
substituted others in their place. These types are twofold, as would 
be expected from the nature of the case. On the one hand, the 
sufferings of the people are reflected in the picture of the suffering 
Messiah ; and this is the basis of the prophecy of the servant: 
of Jehovah, which Isaiah beheld in his visions (xl.—Ixvi.). To. 
this class, also, the ninth chapter of our book belongs. On the: 
other hand, in this very time of suffering, the truth that in the- 
kingdom of God the Cross is the only way to glory, shines. forth 
more brightly than ever before, and there is a lively hope that after- 
“the scattering of the power of the holy people” is accomplished: 
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(Dan. xii. 7), the kingdom of God will be set up among men with a 
power and extensiveness previously unknown. This is the prophe- 
tic vision of the Son of Man (Dan. vii.). All these expressions are 
’ equally significant. Servant of God denotes zealous and patient 
obedience to God ; Son of Man refers to the ground on which man 
is to obtain again that original destiny and dignity as head of 
creation, which was conferred upon him (Gen. i. 26-28). Both 
designations of the Messiah have taken the place of the Davidic 
type. The Messiah is no longer represented as the Theocratic 
King coming to the covenant people, but He appears a centre of 
unity both for the covenant people and the Gentile world. We 
see here a similar progress to that which took place in the times of 
the apostles from Judaism to Christianity. It will be easily seen 
that this progress is intimately connected with the historical posi- 
tion of the people during the captivity. Even in the picture of the 
Messiah during the Davidic period, the two sides of suffering and 
victory begin to appear prominently. The Messianic psalms are 
divided into psalms of humiliation and of triumph. And what we 
here see in this germ, we afterwards see fully developed at the time 
of the captivity. On the one side the atoning power of Messiah’s 
sufferings is disclosed (Isa. liii., and Dan. ix.); on the other there is 
revealed that dominion of the Messiah which, in the development 
of universal history, is given to Him over the individual kingdoms 
of the world (Dan. ii. 7). Prophecy has thus gained not only in 
depth, but in breadth of view. 

“Turning now from the picture of Messiah contained in our 
vision, we remark that, as regards the prophecy about the powers 
of the world, Daniel has a remarkable predecessor in the prophet 
Balaam. As Joseph is a type of Daniel in his political and religious 
position, so Balaam is a type of him as a prophet. As, at the 
commencement of the independent history of Israel, we see this 
prophet who predicted blessings against his will, and whose appear- 
ance is so exceedingly instructive for the psychological student of 
prophecy, so we see Daniel, in a period which concludes, for a time, 
the history of Israel as an independent Theocracy. Israel had but 
recently been delivered out of Egypt, and entrusted with the divine 
law. It had thus but recently become a people, and the people of 
God. As they pursue their journey to take possession of their land, 
they come in contact for the first time with heathen nations, with 
Edomites, Amorites, Moabites, etc. Balak, king of the Moabites, 
calls on this marvellous man, Balaam, to curse the people of the 
Most High. The prophet is an Aramean, dwelling on the banks 
of the Euphrates, and thus placed, from the outset, in the land of 
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Asiatic world movements. But, like Melchisedek, he is endowed 
with the knowledge of the true God, and he is at the same time 
gifted with extraordinary prophetic power. All these features 
reappear in the person of Daniel, and the same historical and per- 
sonal situation forms a substratum for similar prophetic phenomena ; 
with the natural difference that in Balaam we find only the germ 
and the rade outlines of what is spread before our eyes by Daniel 
in grand and finished pictures. Israel in conflict with the heathen 
world is the point round which the prophecies of both centre. 
Standing beside Balak on the summit of Mount Peor, Balaam looks 
down on the Israelitish camp (Num. xxiii, 28; xxiv. 2); he sees, 
by the Spirit which came upon him, a kingdom rising from this 
blessed nation which lies before him like a couching lion, a king- 
dom which shall ‘eat up the nations’ (xxiv. 7, 9), ‘smite the cor- 
ners of Moab,’ conquer Edom, take Amalek for a possession, waste 
the Kenites (ver. 17-22). Israel shall triumph over the surround- 
ing heathen, But Balaam has recognised the significance of Israel 
for the heathen world, and his spiritual vision reaches into remoter 
epochs (xxiii. 8-10; xxiv. 8, 9). He sees the mightier world- 
powers of the future, of the East (Asshur, ver. 22, 23), as well as of 
the West (Chittim, ver. 24). Nothing can stand before them. 
Eber, and with Eber Israel, shall be afflicted of them. ‘Thus the 
eye of Balaam was opened to penetrate even into that depth of the 
future in which the people of Jehovah would be subjected and 
given over to the powers of the world. Nor does even this limit 
bound the horizon of his vision. He sees also the end of these 
mighty world-powers. Ships from Chittim must afflict Asshur; 
the West must afflict the East; nor can the Western power itself 
escape its destined ruin. The prophecy of the heathen seer tragi- 
cally closes with this glance at the wreck of all heathen power. 
He is not permitted even to predict clearly that Israel shall survive 
all the revolutions of the powers of the world, though this is plainly 
implied in the prophecy he had to utter before in ver. 8 and 9. 
Have we not here the basis and outline of the prophecies of Daniel ? 
The powers which Balaam designated by the ancient names of Asshur 
and Chittim (Gen. x. 11; xxii. 4), Daniel, the contemporary of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, sees in the two Eastern and the two 
Western kingdoms, Babylon and Medo-Persia, Greece and Rome ; 
and he sees also before and after them, this Israel, ‘the people that 
dwell apart, and whom God hath not cursed.’ If the opened eyes of 
Balaam pierced so far into the future, how much farther the pro- 
phetic glance of a Daniel. 

“We are thus led to see, in Daniel, not only a further development 
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of the Messianic prophecies as they existed in the centuries imme- 
diately preceding him, but also a connection between him and 
times much more remote. What Balaam saw of the powers of the 
world, and their relation to Israel, in the commencement of the 
holy national history, found its consummation in the disclosures 
vouchsafed to Daniel; and in the revelations of Daniel concerning 
Christ and the Antichrist is consummated the prophecy which God 
himself had spoken at the commencement of the history of the 
human race concerning the seed of the serpent and the seed of the 
woman. We regard this relation in which Daniel stands to his 
predecessors as a strong internal evidence of the genuineness of the 
book; an external evidence, quite as strong, is afforded by his sue- 
cessor, Zechariah, who, soon after the time of Daniel, clearly pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the contents and details of Daniel’s pro- 
phecies about the powers of the world. For Hofmann has conclu- 
sively proven, and Baumgarten has more fully elaborated his view, 
that the four horns and carpenters, as well as the four chariots of 
Zechariah’s vision (Zech. i. 18-21; vi. 1-8), refer to the four world 
monarchies of Daniel. It is only in the light of this connection 
that the prophecy concerning Javan or Greece (Zech, ix. 13, etc.) 
can be properly understood.” 


The following passages on the object of Apocalyptic pro- 
phecy, present many just and striking thoughts :— 


“The book of Daniel bears the same relation to the Old Testa- 
ment, and especially to the prophets, as the Revelation of John to 
the New, and especially to the prophetic sayings of Christ and His 
apostles. Daniel is the Apocalypse of the Old Testament. Other 
books of the Old Testament as well speak of the great Messianic 
future; other books of the New Testament as well speak of the 
second coming, or Parousia of Christ. But, while the other pro- 
phets bring only the particular situation of the people of God at the 
time into the light of prophecy, and while the apostles give dis- 
closures on special eschatological points, as the wants and necessities 
of their readers demand them; Daniel and the Revelation of St. 
John are not so much called forth by a temporary want, and given 
for a special end, but they have the more general aim of serving as 
prophetic lamps to the congregation of God in those times, in which 
there is no revelation, and in which the church is given into the 
hands of the Gentiles (xaipoi ééveiv, Luke xxi. 24). We have thus 
recognised Daniel as the light which was sent for the comfort of 
those who were ‘wise,’ to lighten the darkness of the half millen- 
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nium, from the captivity till Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. And, in like manner, the Apocalypse of John was 
given to the saints of the new covenant, as a guiding star, to lead 
them on their pilgrim’s journey through the world, from the first 
coming of Christ, or rather from the destruction of Jerusalem till 
His second coming, when He shall establish the kingdom of glory 
(com. Tit. ii. 11-18; Rev. i. 7; xxii. 17, 20). The last days indeed 
form also the subject of Daniel’s visions (chap. ji. and vii.),-and 
therefore we must necessarily expect an intimate connection 
between these chapters and the Apocalypse. But, while Daniel 
writes for Jews, and from the Old Testament stand-point, John, 
standing on New Testament ground, writes for Gentile Christians, a 
difference, rich in consequences, as we shall afterwards have occa- 
sion to see. 

“Such being the object for which the Apocalyptic books were 
given, it will easily be seen why there is, strictly speaking, only 
one Apocalypse in each Testament, though there are many pro- 
phets in the Old, and many prophetical disclosures in the New. 
There are two great periods of revelation, that of the Old, and that 
of the New Testament. And each of these is followed by a period 
without revelation ; that which succeeded the exile, and that which 
succeeded the apostles (the Church-historical period). The Apoca- 
lyptic books are the two lights which shine out of the former 
periods into the latter. And hence, each Apocalypse is among the 
latest works of its respective canon; it is written at a time when 
revelation, about to lapse into silence, gathers once more its whole 
strength into a final effort. We are taught this by the very name 
Apocalyptic. It is an deoxadulic (Rev. i. 1), a revelation in a 
peculiar emphatic sense, needed for the times without revelation 5 
a guiding-star in the times of the Gentiles. 

“There are two other features which must be viewed in this 
connection. Whilst our books stand isolated in the canon, they 
have found the more apocryphal imitations; ¢. g., the Jewish and 
Christian Sybillines, the book Henoch, the fourth book of Ezra, the 
Anabatikon of Isaiah, etc. It is not to be wondered at that the 
times without revelation, but which bore, nevertheless, the fresh 
impress of revelation, should, in their desire of imitation, choose, 
with especial partiality, that portion of sacred literature of which 
they themselves formed the subject, and this the more, that they 
found here the most concentrated and wonderful form of that 
supernatural revelation whose loss they so painfully felt. The 
other phenomenon may be as easily explained. In a later period 
which, separated from revelation by length of time, no longer 
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possesses a lively and inward understanding of it, criticism chiefly 
attacks the Apocalyptic books just because they are the most 
wonderful products of the Spirit of revelation. For, as the critical 
misunderstanding of revelation consists chiefly in this, that the 
boundary-line between the canonical and the apocryphal is destroy- 
ed, and revealed history degraded to the level of profane history, so 
we will find this true of the special case of the apocryphal books, 
and the want of a spiritual (pneumatic) understanding of the ca- 
nonical Apocalypses will manifest itself chiefly in the loss of the 
power of discriminating them from the apocryphal, and in the rude 
effacement of the sacred and well-defined line of demarcation which 
separates divine inspiration from human invention. And this is 
what happened in the modern times. Nor can we be astonished to 
meet such a method on apocalyptic ground, more than elsewhere, 
a method which must, in all strictness, be designated as unhistorical 
and uncritical, because it is incapable of viewing the historic forms 
in their individual and well-defined character, and, therefore, con- 
fuses them without reasonable discrimination. - 

“Tt is not without significance that the Revelation of John closes 
the New Testament. Such books are written only for those who 
have apprehended by faith, and spiritual understanding, the sum 
of what is taught in the rest of the divine word. They are full of 
stumbling-blocks to the common reader. The Apocalyptic books 
are not for us so long as we are satisfied and rich in the world, so 
long as we do not yearn, with our inmost soul, after the more per- 
fect yea, after the personal coming of the Lord Himself. (Rev. 
xxii. 17, 20.) Only the Lamb that was slain could open the book 
with the seven seals; none can read its mysteries but he to whom 
the world is crucified. (Rev. v. 1, etc.) Daniel and John fell to 
the ground in holy trembling and humble adoration, when these 
most intimate revelations were vouchsafed to them from the upper 
sanctuary; nor is there any other way by which to enter into the 
understanding of the sacred prophecy. (Dan. viii. 17; x. 8, etc.; 
Rev. xix. 10: xxii. 8.) This is the plain declaration of both books. 
They are particular to remark, that to penetrate their meaning 
requires not only a religious frame of mind in general, but a special 
sanctification, purification, and trial of our steadfastness, chiefly in 
the heat of temptation and persecution. John, therefore, styles 
himself, in the title of his book, not only brother, but companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ (Dan. 
xii. 10; Rev. i. 9). The times of the Gentiles are altogether times 
of affliction, during which the servants wait for their Master (Dan. 
ix. 25; Luke xii. 35, ete.; 1 Thess. i. 10; Phil. iii. 20); and this 
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affliction will reach its highest point in the last troublous time. 
It is for this period and its precursors, that the Apocalyptic books 
were given; it is then only that the seals will be fully unloosed, 
and the veil fully removed. And though the prophecy of John 
was not to be sealed like that of Daniel, since it was given in the 
New Testament time, and, as may be said, in the beginning of the 
last days, yet, notwithstanding, it guards with the greater emphasis 
against every misconception, and repeatedly asserts, that patience, 
and faith, and a mind that hath wisdom, are needful in him who 
would understand it (Dan. viii. 26; xii. 4,9; Rev. xxii. 10, 18; 
xiii. 10, 18; xiv. 12; xvii. 9). We must, therefore, expect that 
but a very imperfect appreciation of the book can be obtained in 
ordinary times, and by the application of ordinary means, and that 
those who are careless about considering the fundamental laws, and 
fulfilling the fundamental conditions which these books afford for 
their own interpretation, must necessarily abuse the gift thus 
vouchsafed to the Church. 

“From the position and office of the Apocalyptic writings, we 
will be able to understand the peculiar characteristic differences 
between their prophecies and those of other prophets. It is not 
necessary that, in the times of living revelation, when one prophet 
is succeeded by another, and one apostle’s doctrines complemented 
by another, so much should be condensed into one book. But the 
Apocalyptic books, in order to fulfil their proper object, and to 
throw prophetic light on the relation between the world and the 
kingdom of God for the benefit of the times that are destitute of 
immediate revelation, must both give a general view of the whole 
and enter into detailed description. And this can be effected only 
when God, who rules the whole course of the world’s history, grants 
more special disclosures of the future than are usual in prophecy. 

“The first-mentioned peculiarity of the Apocalyptic books, viz., 
the universal character of their survey, appears in the fact that 
they are resumés, divine compendia of the entire body of prophecy 
contained in their respective Testaments. In the revelation of 
John, we find the scattered fragments of eschatological disclosures 
which occur in the discourses of our Lord and the writings of His 
apostles, gathered together into an organic unity; so much so, 
that it is from it we learn to give the other separate passages their 
proper place in the development of the whole. It is in John, for 
instance, that a clear distinction is made between the coming of 
Christ to found His kingdom (of a thousand years) on earth, and 
His coming to judge the world; while the gospels and epistles con- 
tain many passages in which it may be doubtful to which they 
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refer, or whether both are viewed simultaneously. Here we must 
remark, however, that commentators have hitherto been guilty of 
much error and neglect on this point, because, not recognising the 
pre-eminence and significance of the idea of God’s kingdom on 
earth as preceding the final consummation, an importance which 
it has in the teaching of Christ and His apostles, they have referred 
everything to the last judgment. In like manner, Daniel sums up 
all the essential data of Old Testament eschatology, é.e., Messianic 
prophecy. And, as in the Revelation of John, the difference 
between the second coming of the Lord and the last judgment appears 
with unambiguous clearness, so our prophet is the first who draws 
a plain distinction between the first coming of the Messiah in the 
flesh and His second coming in glory. Nor is it merely the 
Messiah’s coming, but also the course of the world’s history up to 
the time of that coming, which is made the object of more minute 
revelation in the two Apocalyptic books; while the prophets and 
apostles view the world-power in its form at the time simultaneously 
with its final development, and so proclaim the Messianic time to 
be nigh at hand. What prophecy sees in one and the same per- 
spective, the Apocalypses separate into its individual phases and 
periods. Thus, the four universal monarchies in Daniel are the 
apocalyptic development of the one world-power which the pro- 
phets, according to their historical position, named Assyria or 
Babylon, etc.; and thus, also, the Messianic prophecy of the ninth 
chapter is but the separate unfolding of the typical and antitypical 
salvation, of the temporary deliverance from captivity and the final 
Messianic deliverance, events which the prophets usually viewed 
together. In like manner, it must be regarded as one of the objects 
of the Revelation of John, among others, to proclaim to those 
Christians who, according to the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
expected the coming of Christ to take place contemporaneously 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, that the end was not come yet, 
and to afford them an insight into the times of the Gentiles which 
were to precede it. 

“The other peculiarity of the Apocalyptic books in virtue of 
which they were to serve their appointed purpose, and which is 
intimately connected with the universality of their survey, is the 
special character of their prophecies. The Apocalypses give more 
historical and eschatological detail than prophecy. Consequently, 
we are not astonished that numbers appear more frequently, and 
that stress is laid on the chronological relations they express. We 
shall see a remarkable illustration of this peculiarity when we come 
to consider the seventy prophetic weeks. At the present let us 
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turn our attention to a characteristic difference which prevails 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament Apoca- 


lypse.” 


He presents the following contrast of the Apocalypses of 
the Old and the New Testament :— 


“The people of God, under the Old Covenant, stood the more in 
need of special prophecy for the period without revelation, as they 
did not enjoy that consolation vouchsafed to us Christians in the 
clear views we have of the inheritance that fadeth not away, 
reserved for us in heaven; for then the power of death was not yet 
taken away, nor a personal entrance into the higher world of life 
and light yet opened to mankind. The Christian congregation, 
according to its central principle of life, is already transplanted into 
heavenly places, being taken out of this world. Its heart and 
treasure, conversation and citizenship, is in heaven with its trans- 
figured Lord, and at the same time the cross of Christ has revealed 
the true divine light in which to view all the afflictions and tempta- 
tions of this present time (Eph. ii. 6; Phil. iii, 20; Col. iii, 1-4; 
and especially 2 Cor. iv. 8-v. 8). In short, to those who are born 
of God, and are even now partakers of the eternal life, the relation 
of the present to the future, of the visible world to the invisible, is 
the reverse of that in which mankind before Christ, including even 
the Jews, viewed it. For Israel, also, was not yet raised above the 
elements of the world (¢roryia sot xé¢yov); the sanctuary of the 
Old Covenant was yet an earthly sanctuary (aysov xogysxdv. Gal. iv. 
3,9; Heb. ix. 1). The eye of Israel could not (and it was ordered 
that it should not) be directed to the heavenly, but only to the 
earthly future ; for it was upon earth that He should appear in 
whom all the preparations and the purposes of God for His people 
should find their fulfilment. The sum and substance of Old 
Testament prophecy, therefore, is the doctrine of the kingdom of 
God upon earth. 

“But, if the heart of Israel was not yet in heaven, it stood the 
more in need of being armed against the temptations and assaults 
of the world; if, according to the purposes of God, its eye was to 
be directed to the earthly future, there was the more need that this 
future, until the appearance of Messiah on the earth, should be 

“digclosed with particular minuteness. The minuteness with which 
the earthly destiny was foretold had to compensate for the absence 
of those views of the heavenly glory which prevails in the Old 
Testament. Thus, we find in Daniel, especially in the second part, 
which relates to the time immediately before and immediately after 
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Christ, prophecies of such unusual detail—much more minute than 
those of John, both as regards the historical facts and the chrono- 
logical dates. As regards the historical point, we consider the 
revelation of the eleventh chapter concerning the Syro-Egyptian 
struggles, with their battles, conquests, marriages, etc., to be the 
most special prophecy in the Holy Scripture. Nor are the chrono- 
logical details less wonderful of the time of Messiah (viii. 14 5 xii. 
11, 12; ix. 24-27). The latter indicates the details for the entire 
period up till the fulfilment, even to the year. 

“And here we must notice a further characteristic difference 
between the Apocalypse of the Old and of the New Testament. 
Daniel is commanded to seal his visions (viii. 26; xii. 4). John is 
commanded not to seal them (Rev. xxii. 10); and for this reason, 
that Daniel is told his prophecy refers to a distant time, and is, 
therefore, obscure for the future immediately approaching ; while 
John, on the contrary, was informed that the visions he was behold- 
ing, were to be speedily fulfilled, that the time was at hand (Rev. i. 
1, 3; xxii. 6). We must, therefore, look for some deep and holy 
reason, especially as Rev. xxii. 10 is manifestly a conscious and 
intentional contrast to Daniel. The difference is grounded in the 
different purposes of the two Apocalypses, and we will endeavor, at 
least, to throw out a few leading thoughts upon it. 

“In accordance with the special character of Old Testament 
Apocalyptic prophecy, we find that wherever the fulfilment is not 
stated with chronological accuracy, as in the ninth chapter, some 
clue, at least, is given by which we may be led to form a general 
conception of the period referred to. This was the more necessary, 
as we know with what eagerness, during the times of affliction, 
after the captivity at least, the people in Israel waited for the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (contrast with this e. g. Zeph. i. 12-14), with 
what anxious impatience they sought after signs of the predicted 
period. Even the times of Christ and the subsequent decennia 
show this. It was the object of prophecy to restrain such prema- 
ture zeal. 

“The New Testament, on the other hand, is the time of the end 
and fulfilment (1 Cor. x. 11; 1 Peter i. 20; Heb. ix. 26); and 
though the times of the Gentile Church may extend over a long 
period, yet, as the apostle of the Gentiles himself suggests (Rom. 
xi. 12, 15), they are viewed as rapidly-elapsing intermediate times 
in the course of the development of the kingdom which is the 
object of the prophetic vision, they are days of small things in the 
divine estimate of events, and it is in reference to them that Peter 
alludes to the words, a thousand years are with the Lord as one 
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day (2 Peter iii. 8, 9). The Gentile Church, for which John wrote 
his Revelation, needs the more to be impressed with the shortness 
of this period, as it is inclined, owing to its Gentile origin, to con- 
form to the world and to forget the coming of the Lord. As the 
Church of the New Covenant, it is true, it excels that of the Old in 
that heaven is opened to it in the spirit; but in the flesh it is 
yet in the world, and doubly exposed to its temptations, because no 
longer outwardly separated from it. And, although, owing to its 
perfection in Christ, it does not require such special predictions as 
the Old Testament Church, yet, because of the imperfection still 
cleaving to it in the flesh, it stands in need of being reminded of 
the transitory character of this present world, and the near 
approach of the advent of the Lord, an admonition whereby it is 
comforted in the time of affliction, and roused to watchfulness in 
the time of slumber and worldliness. The Revelation points, on 
the one hand, to the coming of Christ as distant, for it shows the 
succession of the seven seals, trumpets, and vials; on the other 
hand, it proclaims, with upraised finger, ‘ Behold, I come quickly,’ 
In this it but follows the example of the Saviour Himself, who dis- 
tinctly said, that His second advent was a remote event, yet not- 
withstanding, and for that very reason, exhorted to watch and to 
wait (Matt. xxv. 6, 18, 19; Mark xiii. 32-37).” 


We shall present another series of extracts in our next 
number. 





Arr. X.—A Designation AND Exposition oF THE FiguRES 
or Isatran, Cuaprer XXXV. 


Tue Prophet, in this chapter, first foretells the restoration 
of the earth from waste and sterility to beauty and fruitful- 
ness, which is to take place immediately after the judg- 
ments on the nations, predicted in the preceding prophecy. 
He then commands that the tottering and faint-hearted of 
the Israelites should be encouraged by the assurance that 
God would come for their deliverance. He predicts 
changes he is to produce in them and in the natural world. 
Their blind eyes and deaf ears are to be opened, and the 
wildernesses and deserts around Palestine are to gush forth 
waters and shoot up a growth of verdure; and a highway 
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for his ransomed people is to be formed there, and they are 
to return to Zion in triumph, and their sorrows and griefs 
are to flee for ever away. 

1, 2.—Metaphors in the use of rejoice: “ The desert and 
waste shall rejoice, and the wilderness shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose,” v. 1. The desert and wilderness, it is 
said, by a metaphor, shall rejoice, to indicate that the 
fresh verdure and bloom with which they will be clothed, 
will wear an air of cheerfulness and joyfulness, like that of 
the human countenance when it is lighted up with glad- 
ness. 

3. Comparison of the blossoming of the wilderness to the 
blossoming of the rose-bush, which is distinguished alike 
for the beauty and the profusion of its flowers. This com- 
parison shows that the blossoming is to be a literal one, as 
in that figure the things compared are always those which 
the names literally denote. 

4,5. Metaphors in the use of rejoice, and see. “ It shall 
blossom and rejoice: yea, there shall be joy and sing- 
ing. The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it; the 
beauty of Carmel and of Sharon. They shall see the glory 
of Jehovah, the majesty of our God,” v. 2. The antecedents 
of they are Lebanon, Carmel, the wilderness and the 
desert; and they, it is predicted, are to see the glory of 
Jehovah, the majesty of God ; to signify that his glory and 
majesty are to be manifested in their presence, and there- 
fore that he is to reveal himself in his glory there. The 
period to which the prophet refers is accordingly the 
advent of Christ, and the event denoted is the blossoming 
and rejoicing of the desert, the wastes, and the wilder- 
ness in the renovation of the earth, which is to be wrought 
at Christ’s second coming. This is confirmed by the pre- 
diction that there shall be “joy and singing,” which, as 
there is no metaphor or other figure in it, indicates that the 
scenes of the fresh verdure and bloom are to be occupied 
by creatures that are capable of cheerfulness and singing, 
and refers, doubtless, to the joyous and song-breathing birds 
that God has formed to frequent luxurious fields and fruit- 
bearing groves; presenting in that respect, as the whole 
picture does, a contrast to the solitary croaking and fero- 
cious birds that are to dwell in the blasted and desert region 
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of Idumea, as foreshown in the preceding chapter. Com- 
mentators, indeed, very generally deny that this is the 
sense of the prediction, and maintain that the change of the 
desert and wilderness from desolation to luxuriance and 
beauty, is used by a figure to signify an analogous change 
in the condition of the church. But that is impossible, 
inasmuch as there is no figure by which the language in 
which the changes predicted of the desert and wilderness 
are expressed, can have such a meaning. The desert, 
waste, and wilderness, and their blossoming and rejoicing, 
and the gift of glory to them, are not used allegorically. 
It would involve the prophecy in hopeless unintelligibleness 
and contradiction to treat it as an allegory. In that figure 
all the representative agents, things, and acts denote other 
agents, things, and acts that differ from themselves. What, 
then, if the prediction were an allegory, would be the 
affection or act which rejoicing would represent? Who 
are the agents whom the hands that hang down, the feeble 
knees, and the faint-hearted would denote? Who would 
the ransomed of Jehovah who are to return to Zion with 
everlasting joy on their heads represent? And what would 
be the affections or things which sorrow and sighing, and 
their fleeing away, would signify? Any one who attempts 
to treat the agents, objects, changes, and acts of the predic- 
tion, as employed in that relation, as mere representatives, 
for the purpose of illustrating something else, will find it 
impossible. They are not then used by the allegory. 
There are equal obstacles, also, to the supposition that 
they are used by the hypocatastasis, the only other figure in 
which things of one kind are used as representatives of things 
of another; as in that figure, the agent or cause of the act 
that is used as the representative, is the agent, also, of that 
which it is employed to represent: For example, were the 
prediction Jer. xxxi. 9, “I will cause them to walk by the 
rivers of waters in a straight way wherein they shall not 
stumble,” used by that figure to denote that God will cause 
them to act uprightly, he still would be the cause of the 
event which their walking represents, as truly as he would if 
the prediction were without a figure, and were to have a 
literal fulfilment. To suppose, therefore, that the predic- 
tion, “The desert and waste shall rejoice; the wilderness 
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shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,” is used by a hypoca- 
tastasis to denote events of a different nature, is still to sup- 
pose that the desert and wilderness are to be the agents and 
subjects of the events which their blossoming and rejoicing 
denote. If the blossoming and rejoicing, then, were used 
by the hypocatastasis as substitutes for other processes or 
events, they could not represent a change in the character 
or condition of the church or human beings in any relation ; 
but would still signify processes of some kind of which the 
desert and wilderness are to be the agents and subjects. 

It is clear, then, that these verses are not a prediction re- 
specting the church. The fancy that the desert and wilder- 
ness, the blossoming and rejoicing, are mere representatives, 
is altogether groundless and against the most indisputable 
laws of language. The prophecy, is a prophecy simply of 
the renovation of the earth, which is to take place at the 
Redeemer’s advent, and is included in the palingenesia, the 
new creation of the atmosphere and earth, and the restora- 
tion of all things to their primeval state, which are to sig- 
nalize the commencement of his personal reign on the 
earth. The renovation of the earth is everywhere exhibit- 
ed as to take place at the time of the destruction of the anti- 
christian hosts at Christ’s coming, the redemption of his 
people, and the commencement of his triumphant reign as 
foreshown in Isaiah ii., xi., xii., xxiv., xxvi., lxvi.; Micah 
iv.; Daniel vii.; Zech. xiv.; Rev. xix., xx. 1-6, xxi., xxii. 

The prophet next foretells that, at that period, the Israel- 
ites are to be restored from their dispersion, and counsels 
that the feeble, timid, and doubting, should be cheered by 
the assurance that God will appear in person for their deli- 
verance. 

6, 7. Apostrophes. “Strengthen ye the feeble hands, and 
confirm ye the tottering knees ; Say ye unto the faint-heart- 
ed, Be ye strong; Fear ye not: Behold your God. Ven- 
geance is coming; the retribution of God. He (himself) is 
coming and will save you,” ver. 3,4. These apostrophes 
indicate that it is to be a period of troubles and dangers so 
great, that some of the Israelites are to sink in faintness and 
discouragement at the prospect: and that is foreshown also 
in Daniel xii. 1., and by Christ Matt, xxiv. 29,30. But the 
teachers of the people who are then to be led by the Spirit to 
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a knowledge of the purposes he is executing, are to encourage 
the faint-hearted by the assurance that God will appear for 
them, destroy their enemies, and give them an everlasting 
deliverance. The command, “ Behold your God,” “ his re- 
tribution iscoming. He is coming and will save you,” shows 
that God is to come in person and visibly: and that is indi- 
cated in all the predictions of his interposition to destroy his 
foes at their last great conflict with him. In Isaiah ii. it is 
said “his haughty enemies are to go into the clefts of the 
rocks, and into the tops of the ragged rocks for fear of Jeho- 
vah,” and to escape “ the glory of his majesty,” which be- 
speaks his visible presence in overpowering splendor, and 
signals of vengeance. In Isaiah Ixvi. it is foretold he is to 
“come with fire, and with his chariots like a whirlwind, to 
render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with flames of 
fire.” In Zech. xiv. he is to come, and all his saints with 
him, and setting his feet on the Mount of Olives, cleave it 
asunder, and throwing his enemies into a tumult, destroy 
them with each other’s swords and his avenging fires. And 
Rev. xix. he is exhibited as coming in visible glory with his 
heavenly armies, and casting the wild beast and false pro- 
phet alive into the lake of fire, and destroying their hosts 
by the sword of his mouth.” 

The prophet next predicts changes that are then to be 
wrought in the blind, deaf, and infirm of the Israelites, by 
which they, like the earth, will be freed from the curse 
brought on them by sin: “Then shall the eyes of the blind 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped. Then shall 
the lame leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
shout,” ver. 5, 6. Thisis a prediction of a literal restoration 
of blind persons to sight, of the deaf to hearing, of the 
dumb to speech, and of the lame to activity. As the eyes, 
the ears, the tongue, and the lame, are the nominatives of 
the verbs, it is clear that the verbs are not used by a meta- 
phor: first, because that which they affirm, is not incompa- 
tible with the nature of eyes, ears, tongues, and limbs, but 
is perfectly suitable to them, and what is requisite to their fill- 
ing the several offices for which they were formed : whereas, 
a metaphor ascribes something to that to which it is applied, 
that is incompatible with its nature; as when it is said of 
men, “all flesh is grass :” and next, because there is no me- 
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taphorical sense those verbs can have, that is adapted to the 
organs to which they are applied. The eyes of the blind 
are not capable of any opening but that by which they 
receive sight. They are not formed to discern abstract truths ; 
they are not the subjects of moral changes. Nor is there 
any analogous change which the unstopping of the ears can 
denote. The leaping of the lame and singing of the dumb, 
in like manner, can only signify leaping and singing. There 
is no analogous act, process, or change they can denote. It 
is clear also from the fact, that the eyes, the ears, the tongue, 
and the lame, are the nominatives of the verbs, that the acts 
denoted by the verbs are not used by the hypocatastasis as 
substitutes for a different kind of acts or events: for on the 
supposition that they were used by that figure, the eyes, the 
ears, the tongue, and the lame, would still be the subjects 
or agents of the respective effects or acts predicated of them, 
and the prediction would still relate only to the blind and 
deaf, the dumb and the lame. They would not become re- 
presentative of other classes any more than though the verbs 
were used literally. And finally, the acts expressed by 
these verbs are not used as substitutes for other acts or 
events ; because there are no analogous effects which the 
eyes of the blind, the ears of the deaf, the tongue of the 
dumb, and the limbs of the lame, can be supposed to under- 
go. What change can the eyes of the blind undergo, as 
beneficial as the reception of sight, that nevertheless is not 
the reception of sight, and yet that bears such a resemblance 
to it, that the gift of sight to blind eyes may properly be 
used to represent it? There plainly is none. The supposi- 
tion that the events denoted by the verbs are used as sub- 
stitutes for analogous acts or events, is contradictory to the 
nature of the organs which are the nominatives of the verbs, 
and is therefore groundless and at war with the principle on 
which the language is used. That the prediction is literal, 
is demonstrated moreover by the comparison of the leaping 
of the lame, to the leaping of a hart ; as it is a law of that 
figure, that the things compared are those which their 
names used in their literal sense denote, If the leaping 
of the lame is not a real leaping, what can it be? And what 
resemblance can it bear to the leaping of a hart? Plainly 
nothing is known of its nature, if the word is not used lite- 
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rally ; and to suppose, therefore, that it is not used literally, 
is to suppose the prediction unintelligible and a mockery. 
The notion on which commentators so generally proceed, 
then, that the prediction is figurative, is wholly mistaken. 
There are no figures of speech by which it can be made to 
bear the representative sense they ascribe to it. Itisa 
literal prediction of the gift of sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf,speech to the dumb, and exulting activity to the lame, 
and presents an exemplification of the changes that are to 
be wrought when the nations are to be healed by the leaves 
of the tree of life ; and when “ the inhabitants of Zion shall not 
say,l am sick.” Isaiah xxxiii.24. But the curse in all its forms 
shall be removed ; “ and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.” Rev. xxi. 4. xxii. 2. 

The prophet next foreshows that one reason that the dumb 
are to sing and the lame leap with joy, is to be that the 
barren regions that lie at the south, the east, and the north 
of Palestine, are to be watered with springs and streams, 
and clothed with verdure, so that the exiles of Israel may 
pass them on their return to their national land, without 
exposure to the heat and thirst of the desert. 

“ Because waters shall burst forth in the wilderness, and 
streams in the desert. And the mirage shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of water, in the haunt of 
wolves, their lair, a place for reed and rush. And a high- 
way shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called the 
way of holiness. The unclean shall not pass over it; but it 
shall be for them, the holy. Travellers and fools shall not 
err therein. No lion shall be there; nor shall any ravenous 
beast ascend it; it shall not be found there: but the re- 
deemed shall walk there,” v. 6-9. 

This is also throughout a literal prediction ; not the trace 
of a figure exists in it. The fancy that the change in the 
desert is a mere representative of a moral change in men, 
is precluded by the confusion and contradiction in which it 
involves the prophecy. If the desert is a representative of 
men, what is meant by the highway which is to be thrown 
up through the desert? Is a highway to run through the 
bodies and minds of men ; and are wayfarers, fools, and the 
redeemed to walk in it? To what place are they to travel 
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on thatroad? To ascribe such absurdities to the word of 
God is to debase and confound, not to interpret it. 

8. Metonymy of head for face. “ And the ransomed of 
Jehovah shall return and come to Zion with songs, and 
everlasting joy shall be on their head. They shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away,” 
v.10. Head is probably put for face, so that the meaning 
is, that everlasting joy shall beam in their faces. 

9. Metaphor in the use of flee. And that is in harmony 
with the beautiful metaphor by which sorrow and sighing 
are exhibited as fleeing away, as though the countenance 
and hearts of the ransomed Israelites were no longer suit- 
able places for their residence. 

The chapter is thus a simple and clear prediction of the 
renovation of the earth in the vicinity of Palestine ; the resto- 
ration of the Israelites from some of the corporeal evils 
which sin has brought on the bodies of men; the visible 
interposition of God to take vengeance on their enemies, 
and deliver them from their power; the preparation of a 
way for the safe and peaceful return of the Israelites through 
the waste regions now spreading to the east and south of 
Judea; and finally the joyful return of the redeemed exiles 
to Zion: and the description indicates in the clearest manner 
that they are then to be freed in every form from the curse, 
and enter on a life of spotless holiness and rapturous hap- 
piness in the presence of their divine Deliverer and King. 

This chapter closes the prophet’s earlier prophecies. We 
design to go on in the exposition of his later predictions, 
chap. xl.—lxvi. 





Art. XI. Lrrerary anp Crrricat Notices.” 


1, Critica Commentary on THE Epistte 10 toe Hesrews. By 
Francis 8. Sampson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, Prince Edward, Virginia. Edited 
from the Manuscript Notes of the Author by Robert L. Dabney, 
D.D. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1856. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most important of the 
New Testament. And it is peculiar in this respect, that it is largely 
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employed in stating and explaining the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment respecting the person and work of Christ, and the typical re- 
presentatives of his mediation and its effects in the Mosaic ritual. It 
treats more fully, also, than any other part of the sacred volume of 
his deity, his incarnation, his death as the sacrifice for sin, his 
office as intercessor, the relation to him of the ancient sacrifices and 
rites of purification, the offering of his blood, and the implicit trust 
in him, and subjection to him, that are necessary in order to pardon. 
To give a just exposition of the Epistle, accordingly, requires not 
merely a thorough acquaintance with its language and much gene- 
ral theological culture, but an intimate knowledge of all that the 
Scriptures reveal in respect to Christ’s person, offices, and work ; a 
clear understanding of the principle on which his death isthe meansof 
redemption to men, and the nature of the salvation which he bestows. 
No one, it may justly be said, can grasp the great doctrines of his 
incarnation, death, and intercession ; no one can discern the beauty 
and glory of the redemption he confers on his people, who is not 
taught of God, and has not a deep experience in his own faith, love, 
and joy of the power of Christ to renew and sanctify the heart; of 
the efficacy of his blood to cleanse from sin; and of the adequacy 
and beauty of his righteousness to justify and admit to the relations 
and the bliss of adoption as a child. These qualifications Dr. Sampson 
possessed in a large degree. He was an implicit believer in the 
divine origin and truth of the Bible; had gained by long, candid, 
and diligent study, much familiarity with its teachings, and was 
deeply imbued with its spirit; and these characteristics appear in 
the learning, the judgment, and the piety that mark this commenta- 
ry. The leading rule by which he was guided in his exposition was, 
that the language of the Epistle, instead of being spiritualized, or 
allegorized, is to be interpreted by the ordinary laws of speech, and 
that its grammatical is its true and its only sense. . 

The Editor says justly, “ Dr. Sampson’s criticism is throughout 
characterized by this: that it ts founded on an accurate and honest 
application of grammatical principles. His effort is to arrive at the 
author’s meaning by a faithful but enlightened observance of those 
principles; and when it is thus reached, to accept it submissively, 
and seek to understand it just as the language of the sacred author 
gives it.”—P. xii. 

How indisputable and authoritative he regarded this law, and how 
entirely he rejected the spiritualization of the grammatical sense of 
the text which is so common with commentators, by treating it as 
the mere representative of a higher and mystical meaning, is seen 
from the following remarks in his Introductory Essay, on the im- 
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portance to the expositor of “correct principles of interpretation, 
and skill and judgment to apply them.” 


“The proper object of all language is to express the operations of 
the mind. Whether used by God or man, it is intended to commu- 
nicate to others his thoughts, and feelings, and will; and of course 
is properly designed to be understood. For this end it is obviously 
necessary, that, as far as possible, it be used in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of its words and phrases. No system of interpretation 
therefore can, in general, be just, which does not aim to get at the 
meaning which the words fairly and legitimately convey, when con- 
strued according to the ordinary usages of language. 

“These general remarks apply in full force to the Scriptures. 
They are professedly a revelation of the will of God to man. As 
such, they were intended not only for the learned ; but for the com- 
mon people. They demand no recondite system of rules, known 
only to the initiated, in order to be understood; their object is to 
make men, learned and unlearned, wise unto salvation, by com- 
municating the saving truths of God, so that all who will may 
understand. For the accomplishment of this object, they must 
conform to the ordinary and legitimate usages of language. A re- 
velation in unintelligible language is, in this regard, no revelation at 
all; and language is never surer to be misunderstood, or not under- 
stood at all, than when it is employed contrary to its established 
meaning and laws. Such a revelation, to be understood, must 
carefully reveal the method of its right interpretation. 

“The Scriptures contain for themselves no such peculiar or 
special method of interpretation. They demand to be searched ; 
but by the help of no special light, save that of the Great Spirit of 
truth. They do, indeed, teach us that there are types and parables, 
and prophecies, and, as I believe, cases of double sense; but we 
contend, that here there is no violation of the nature or the legiti- 
mate use of language, so long as we follow the sure guidance of 
Revelation itself, and proceed not arbitrarily in the interpretation. 
We have already contended that the Scriptures are a complete 
whole, and that one part is to be interpreted by the help of the 
rest ; this common-sense rule we apply in the interpretation of all 
other instruments. What we further contend for here is, that al- 
lowing whatever may be fairly due to the nature of inspiration, and 
to the nature of the subject of the revelation, we must adhere to 
the principle, that the language employed teaches us, respecting 
that subject, whether past, present, or future, whether common or 
miraculous, above us or below us, and whether in figurative, typical, 
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parabolic, or allegorical form, what, when interpreted by the ordi- 
nary laws and usages of language, it naturally and plainly means. 
It is in this sense that I would understand the famous maxim of the 
judicious Hooker :—‘ I hold for a most infallible rule in expositions 
of the sacred Scriptures, that where a literai construction will stand, 
the furthest from the letter is commonly the worst.’ 

“ What is commonly known, therefore, as the historico-gramma- 
tical system of interpretation is, we believe, the only just system, 
always allowing what the very nature of a revelation from God and 
the subject of which it speaks may fairly demand. In this last 
qualification, we only allow what, in strict accordance with the true 
nature of language, is allowed to all writings,—that they be inter- 
preted according to themselves, and according to the nature of the 
subjects of which they treat. 

“ Every period of the church has furnished abundant illustrations 
of the prime importance of the possession of correct principles of 
interpretation, by those who undertake to expound the Scriptures. 
Before the Reformation, first the allegorical, and then the dogmatical, 
prevailed. Since that period, a purer and more fruitful method of 
investigation has been vigorously prosecuted ; but often upon prin- 
ciples contrary to all sound and rational criticism, however pretend- 
ing to both characteristics, and, of course, derogatory to the true 
dignity of the Scriptures as a revelation from God, and subversive 
of their true meaning. It is a common fault of all these systems, 
that they exalt the human and depress the divine. The dogmas of 
the church, the prolific fancies of exuberant minds, the pre-judg- 
ments of human reason, the dicta of human philosophy, the analo- 
gies of false religions and heathen mythologies, and the pretensions 
of modern science, have all prevailed to pervert the Scriptures, and 
to add to and abstract from them. It is thus, that even in Protest- 
ant churches, since the Reformation, we have had interpreters, who 
could expound the sacred Scriptures, manifestly controlled by the 
church symbols which they had embraced; who could see in the 
histories and prophecies of the Scriptures, types and adumbrations 
of all the great political and ecclesiastical events of subsequent 
times; who could treat as trivial all that was not, in the judgment 
of reason, directly conducive to the moral amendment of mankind ; 
who could add to the sacred narratives, or take from them, so much 
as was necessary to make them credible to their philosophy or con- 
formable with it; who could explain the doctrines of Christ and his 
apostles as mere accommodations to Jewish prejudices, and the 
opinions of the age in which they lived; who could find in all that 
was miraculous and prophetical absolute impossibilities, except so far 
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as sheer jugglery or shrewd conjecture might attain ; who could re- 
solve plain and sober history into sublime poetical and mythical 
epics; in fine, who could everywhere subject the supra-natural to 
the natural, or the rational, thus reducing the whole of Revelation 
and of religion into the powerless abstractions of deism and pan- 
theism: and where this could not be done, could groundlessly 
impugn the integrity of the text, or flatly deny the truth of the 
record, 

“These astounding results we ascribe in part to the systems of 
interpretation adopted ; because, though in general they have pro- 
ceeded from the subjective views and feelings of their authors, they 
have been adopted by acknowledged teachers of theology, and ex- 
pounders of the Scriptures in different churches and universities of 
the world, but especially of Germany, and have been the guiding 
principles in the application of the critical apparatus employed to 
explain away what was offensive, and to elicit what was desired. 
It is gratifying to know, that there is a gradual return from these 
monstrous excesses, to more sober and correct views of the office of 
the interpreter of the sacred Scriptures. . . - The time is fully 
come when the church of Christ has need of men in this depart- 
ment, who thoroughly understand their business. The great enemy 
was never wider awake, nor harder at work. Vast erudition is ar- 
rayed against her very foundations, and surest bulwarks. The great 
champions of damning delusions at the present day are in the church, 
and hold high places, and occupy strongholds. Error has on its 
side all the corruptions of men, and all the powers of hell. Already 
we hear, from different quarters, some stifled sounds of jubilation. 
But on the side of truth is he that is greater than all. The Spirit 
of the Lord has set up his standard against them. . . . . The 
truth will doubtless prevail. The time will come when philosophy 
and science shall act their parts as the handmaids of religion, and 
not her mistresses. But let it be remembered, that her triumphs 
will not be achieved by the power of ignorance and supineness.” 

Dr. Sampson adhered in the main to the views he thus expresses 
of the proper laws of interpretation, and has left a work highly 
creditable to himself and the Seminary with which he was con- 
nected, for its talent and learning, and adapted, from the principles 
on which it is written, to exert a salutary influence on others who 
use it as an assistant in the study of the Bible. 


2. Impressions or Enetanp: or Sketches of English Scenery and 
Society. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Balti- 
more. Second Edition. New York: Dana and Co. 1856. 
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Mr. Coxe is an enthusiastic admirer of England and its ancient 
institutions ; its monarchy, its aristocracy, its universities, its hier- 
archy, and its political and religious edifices that have been the scenes 
of memorable events; and his volume is employed in a large mea- 
sure in depicting the surprise, the gratification, the awe, or the 
delight, with which he was inspired by the objects which he visited, 
the spectacles which he beheld, and the distinguished personages he 
met. This character of his volume, however, does not impair, but 
rather increases its interest; as in the record of the varying play of 
his emotions under the long procession of scenes and persons that 
passed before him, he presents a delineation of himself as well as of 
the objects and actors he professedly draws ; and exhibits in the por- 
trait many agreeable traits,—quick sensibility, sprightliness of fancy, 
warm and generous affections, independence and candor of judg- 
ment. He visited a great number of places of curiosity, and was 
introduced to many persons of note in the political, literary, and 
religious world; and his narrative is fresh and rapid, and his de- 
scriptions vivacious and graphic. The readers will find themselves 
well paid for the perusal of the work. If they now and then smile 
at the excessive admiration with which some antique object inspires 
him, and now and then at the mistaken judgment which he ex- 
presses, they will also share largely in the pleasures he felt, and 
derive from him much interesting and useful information. 


8. Particutar Provipence, in Distinction from General, Neces- 
sary to the Fulfilment of*the Purposes and Promises of God: 
Illustrated by a Course of Lectures on the History of Joseph. 
By William R. Gordon, D.D., Pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Seventh Avenue, New York. Second Edition. New 
York: R. & R. Brinkerhoff. 1856. 


Tue theme of this volume is especially suited to the time, and is 
treated with copiousness and spirit. In the first lecture the doc- 
trine of a Particular Providence is stated, and shown to be the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures and of reason ; and various objections that are 
alleged against it by scepticism and false philosophy are answered. 
In the lectures that follow, it is exemplified from the history of Jo- 
seph, in which crimes of men and calamitous events of providence 
were overruled by God, and made in an unexpected manner to issue 
in eminent blessings, not only to him and his father’s house, but to 
the people of Egypt, and the whole circle of surrounding nations. 
The great features of God’s providential and moral government are 
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clearly set forth and vindicated by Dr. Gordon; the characters he 
depicts are drawn with discrimination and truth; and the great les- 
sons that are taught by the doctrine and the history, are enforced 
with earnestness and power on the intellect and heart. 


4. A Memorr or Apetame L. Newrov, by the Rev. John Baillie, 
Minister of the Free Church, Scotland. New York: R. Carter & 
Brothers. 1856. 


Tus volume presents a very pleasing portraiture of a young 
woman of fine intellect and ardent affections, early brought to the 
knowledge of Christ, and distinguished through her brief career for 
activity in his cause, severe trials, and advancement in the under- 
standing of divine things, in faith, and in love. There is no class 
of books more useful to young and old than biographies that, like 
this, present a vivid picture of the religious life of one truly taught 
by the Spirit, sharply disciplined by suffering and sorrow, and raised 
to an intimate sense of union to God, lofty and transforming views 
of his character, clear apprehensions of the work of redemption, and 
vivid experiences of his quickening power, his love in revealing him- 
self and imparting assurances of his mercy, and his faithfulness in 
answering prayer, and giving deliverance from sufferings, from ene- 
mies, and from dangers. Those who would see with what a fervid 
love and steadfast faith God often inspires the hearts of his humble 
and devoted children; what an exhaustless fountain of knowledge, 
of wisdom, of love, of trust, and of joy he makes his word to those 
who look to it as his, for guidance, support, and exhilaration; and 
with what serenity he gilds their last hours, and what a victory he 
grants them over death, will find a beautiful exemplification of them 
in this memoir. 


5. Sprrirvauism: A Satanic Detusion anp A SIGN OF THE 
Tres. By William Ramsey, D.D., Pastor of the Cedar Street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Peace Dale, R. Island: R. 
L. Hastings. 1856. 


Tue open and virulent infidelity of Spiritualism, its passionate 
rejection of redemption by Christ, and its rapid diffusion among all 
ranks, render it one of the most extraordinary and portentous move- 
ments of the age. What is its real nature and origin? Who is its 
efficient author? That Satan is not an idle spectator; that he has 
an important agency in such a development and array on his side 
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in the great war he is waging against God, no one can doubt. But 
is his the power by which it has been brought into existence? If 
not, what is its source? And finally, are the phenomena that are 
said to attend and attest it genuine, and the work, as is said, of a 
supernatural cause? Of this last, which is the fundamental point in 
the system, we have seen no adequate evidence. It is admitted by 
even the spiritualists themselves, that a large share of the supposed 
communications by the spirits are wholly deceptive and false. We 
have seen no proof that the fancy of a supernatural communication 
itself is not equally groundless; and that the whole of the pheno- 
mena, such as the movement of material bodies, sounds, impulses, 
agitations, contortions, are not the work of artifice, so far as they 
are not explicable by the ordinary laws of matter and mind. The 
pretended revelations certainly exhibit no marks of superior intelli- 
gence and craft. Instead, they bear the stamp most unmistakably 
of human ignorance, folly, and impiety, and could spring from none 
but very narrow and darkened, or very deluded minds. No traces 
appear in them of the deep knowledge of human nature, the con- 
summate art, and the far-reaching policy of the Devil. They are 
such as might be expected from quacks and fanatics who assume 
the office of prophets and revealers without either any experimental 
or theoretical knowledge of God, or the great truths of religion. 
Dr. Ramsey, however, regards the alleged facts or phenomena as 
genuine and as wrought by a supernatural power; and maintains, for 
that reason, that they cannot be referred, as the spiritualists assert, 
to the souls of the dead, but must be the work of Satan and his an- 
gels. He considers this fresh evolution, as he deems it, of Satanic 
influence, a sign of the last times, in which the Devil, aware that 
his hour is nigh, is to exert all his energies to drag down as many 
as possible to destruction, ere he is hurled from his empire of the 
world to the abyss. But though we do not assent to his view of 
the efficient agents in these alleged revelations, we wish his volume 
may meet a wide circulation. He gives a just statement of the 
teachings of the Scriptures in respect to the agency of Satan and 
his angels; he presents an impressive picture of the monstrous 
falsehoods of the system put forth by the spiritualists ; and he utters 
a faithful warning against their impious doctrines and seductive arts. 


6. Our Cuurcn Music. A Book for Pastors and People, by 
Richard Storrs Williss New York: Dana &Co. 1856. 


Tue author's object is to point out the defects of church music as it is 
usually conducted, and suggest remedies and improvements: and he 
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presents much just criticism, and offers much useful information on 
worship in singing ; on choral and congregational music ; on the posi- 
tions of choirs and organs ; on psalms and hymns, and other topics 
connected with Church Music; forming a volume that may be read 
with entertainment and advantage, by both pastors and people. 


7. Sermons For THE Times. By Charles Kingsley, Rector of 
Eversley. New York: Dana& Co. 1856. 


Turse Discourses, like Whately’s Lectures, were addressed, it 
would seem, to an unlettered people, and are employed in a large 
degree, in statements and explanations that are adapted only to such 
an audience. They are written in a simple and pointed style ; exhi- 
bit much ingenuity and originality; and present many just and 
striking thoughts ; while they are made the vehicle, also, of promul- 
gating the author’s peculiar views of religion, of the church, and of 
politics. 


8. Sprrirvaism versus Curistianity; or Spiritualism thoroughly 
Exposed, by J. W. Daniels. | New York and Auburn: Miller, 
Orton & Mulligan. 1856. 


Mr. Dantets gives a view of the origin and spread of Spiritualism, 
its doctrines, its pretensions, and its mischievous effects. He regards 
the facts or phenomena, as they are represented by the leading de- 
votees of the delusion, as genuine; and holds that they are of the 
same nature as those of ancient necromancy, and are the work of 
evil spirits, the spirits of the dead—not fallen angels. Of the pitia- 
ble infatuations of the victims of this monstrous imposture, of their 
utter and scornful rejection of the Bible and the salvation it reveals, 
and of the debasing influence of their doctrines on themselves, he 
exhibits the most ample proof. 


9. Sermons on Various Sussects, Written and Preached at dif- 
ferent places and times during his public ministry of forty-four 
years. By the Rev. Adam Empie, D.D., late Rector of St. 
James's Church, Richmond, Virginia. New York: Dana & Co. 
1856. 


Tues are plain and pointed argumentative and exhortatory dis- 
courses, in which the great doctrines of salvation and duties of life 
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are taught and enforced with earnestness and vigor. In his sermon 
on the Signs of the Times, he alleges the efforts that are now making 
to spread the gospel, as indicating that the conversion of the nations, 
generally, is at hand, and is to be brought about by human instru- 
mentality. He has confined his view, however, too much to the 
church’s activity and success. We have but to glance at the hosts 
of the antichristian and infidel parties to see that they, also, are mar- 
shalled in as bold an array, and are exerting themselves on as great 
a scale to spread their false systems, and that they are meeting a still 
greater success, The apostasies in the last fifty years from the nomi- 
nal faith of the gospel to infidelity, atheism, and pantheism, are, there 
is reason to believe, tenfold greater than the accessions to that faith 
by conversions from heathenism. Christianity, instead of triumph- 
ing, is on the continent of Europe, struggling against those errors 
for existence; and is not improbably approaching a like conflict in 
Great Britain and this country, where the various forms of German 
infidelity have already gathered crowds to their banners, and are 
rapidly extending their conquests. The prospect of the conversion of 
the world through human instrumentality, was never more hopeless 
than now. The millennium is indeed near; but it is to be ushered 
in not by the church, which, instead of triumphing over its foes, is 
to need Christ’s interposition to save it from extinction ; but by his 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and glory, assuming the 
empire of the world, destroying his armed enemies, and subjecting 
the nations to his sceptre, by the resistless power of his Spirit. 


10. Lecion, or Feranep Excuses, by the Author of a Letter to a 
Church Choir. New York: Dana & Co. 1856. 


A series of answers to excuses that are often given for neglect- 
ing religion, the Bible, public worship, and the domestic and social 
duties. They are written in a fine spirit, are short and pithy, and 
abound in urgent appeals to the reason and remonstrances with con- 
science. 


11, Men anp Times oF THE Revo ution ; or Memoirs of Elkanah 
Watson, including Journals of Travels in Europe and America, 
with a Correspondence with Public Men, and Reminiscences and 
Incidents of the Revolution. Edited by his Son, W. C. Watson. 
New York: Dana& Co. 1856. 


Tis Journal extends through a period of near seventy years, 
marked by memorable occurrences in the political world, both on 
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this continent and in Europe, by great advancements in the arts, 
and by extraordinary changes in opinions and manners. Mr. Wat- 
son had the good fortune to come in contact with many men of 
distinction, both here and abroad, and to be a witness of many 
striking spectacles, and a participator in many important transactions ; 
and has given in this record of his life, a vivacious and entertaining 
account of them. His Reminiscences abound with stirring incidents, 
and anecdotes of the men of the Revolution and later times. 


12. Tue Lasr Times: An Earnest Discussion of Momentous 
Themes, by J. A. Seiss, A.M. Author of Lectures on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and Pastor of the Lombard-street Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 1856. 


Tuis is a very welcome accession to the volumes that have lately 
been published on this subject. The author rejects the method of 
exposition to which the allegorists are addicted, and holds that the 
language of the Scriptures is to be interpreted like that of all other 
writings by the ordinary laws of speech ; and proceeding on that 
ground, proves by a clear and impressive course of exposition and 
argument, that they reveal Christ’s speedy coming, the overthrow by 
his hand of the antichristian powers, the resurrection of the holy 
dead, the conversion of the nations, and his reign thereafter in right- 
eousness and peace for ever over the ransomed world ; his views 
thus coinciding, in general, with those maintained in the Journal. 
His style is clear and vigorous. He treats of all the principal topics 
that belong to the subject ; and his points are well put and forcibly 
argued, and cannot fail to leave on readers a deep and salutary im- 
pression. 


13. Tue Curistran Lirz, Soctat anv Ixpivipvat, by Peter Bayne, 
M.A. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 1855. 


Tus volume opens with a disquisition, under the title of the In- 
dividual and Social Life, on the idealism of Fichte, Carlyle, and that 
school who reject Christianity and its author, and make self and 
man their deity. Though not aiming at a full delineation of their 
system, nor indicating a thorough grasp perhaps of its principles, it 
presents a just and impressive picture of some of its prominent fea- 
tures, and portrays in strong colors the hideous contrast which it 
presents to the religion of the Bible, and the purest and noblest sen- 
timents and convictions of men, when unperverted by false specula- 
tions. And we are glad to see a protest against that atheistic 
scheme from a British pen of so much spirit, though not rising to 
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the elevation and strength we could wish, Carlyle, Coleridge, and 
others have been left through a long period to breathe the poison 
into the minds of the young especially, of that system of specula- 
tion drawn from Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, which has issued in 
Germany, in the general rejection of Christianity, and the substitu- 
tion in its place either of an absolute negation of ali religion and all 
morality, or a deification of man himself, and nature, as parts of an 
all-comprehending God. Coleridge, indeed, veiled that antitheistic 
theory under the name of Christian philosophy ; claimed for it the 
sanction of the Bible; and though neither believing in God nor in 
a revelation, except as mere ideas, wore a mask on which the word 
Christian was conspicuously emblazoned, till he went to the grave, 
and has led vast crowds into the adoption of his principles. Yet no 
adequate exhibition and confutation of his errors has ever proceeded, 
so far as we are aware, from a British pen. For a long time his 
metaphysics seem to have been generally considered as unintelligi- 
ble, or else to have been misunderstood, and the religious as well as 
the secular press lavished a tide of vague and extravagant eulogy on 
his genius, learning, and even piety, that naturally led the young to 
take him as their guide. A very considerable change, however, has 
taken place in that country, as well as here. The lines that sepa- 
rate the sceptical from the believing are more clearly drawn, and it 
is found that the former, to a man—so far as their unbelief has its 
ground in metaphysics—entertain the theory of Kant and Cole- 
ridge respecting the subjective origin of our perceptions, and have 
been led by their idealism, in a large measure, to the rejection of 
God and the Bible, and the substitution of reason, or of the whole 
self, in the place of Jehovah, as their deity and their law. 

The second part of the volume, which is far the most jnteresting, 
consists of biographies, designed to exemplify the spirit and influ- 
ence of Christianity in social and individual life, of eminent men. 
As illustrations of it, in the sphere of philanthropy, he gives the 
lives of Howard, Wilberforce, and Budgett ; and of individual cha- 
racter, Foster, Arnold, and Chalmers, and they are written with 
much discrimination and power. The style of the volume is spi- 
rited and graceful, and readers may be sure of a large measure of 
instruction and entertainment in its perusal. 


13, Tae British Peritopicats.—Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


Tue leading article of the Westminster is a rancorous attack on 
Christian Missions, in which, however, the folly and malice of the 
writer have overleaped themselves : as he not only founds his principal 
accusations of the Protestant Missions and Missionaries of Great 
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Britain and this country on the testimony of notoriously hostile and 
unreliable men, and indulges in wanton misrepresentations; but he 
intimates his belief that Christianity is not as well adapted as a reli- 
gion to the pagan nations, as the idolatrous worships to which they 
are now addicted; and maintains even that to convert the heathen 
to the faith of Christ, is to deteriorate their principles, and add to 
the virulence and lawlessness of their debased passions! Such a 
writer can scarcely expect to be read with acquiescence, or without 
offence, by any except such as are on a level in irreligion with him- 
self: yet this is the style in which infidels now vent their hostility to 
the Bible. They proceed on the assumption—and they appear to 
have grounds for it—that there is a large body of readers who have 
so utterly rejected Christianity, who regard it with such hatred, and 
who are so anxious to escape from its restraints, that they are grati- 
fied to see it traduced and maligned in the most insolent forms; and 
the vilest and most atrocious features of paganism commended as its 
superiors. 

The Edinburgh, London, and North British have articles on the 
late Samuel Rogers; but they seem to have found it a difficult 
task to make him the object of much curiosity or respect. He had 
neither a commanding genius nor extensive learning: he neither 
exerted a large and useful influence in any sphere, nor felt a lively 
sympathy with any of the great movements or interests of society. 
He owed the position he occupied chiefly to his ability to give break- 
fasts and dinners, and by that means bring himself into contact with 
those who were more gifted and eminent than himself; his import- 
ance and influence accordingly expired with his life. Itis a higher 
commendation of him, however, than any endowment would have 
been, that-he left nothing in his writings, like Byron, Coleridge, or 
Carlyle, that can subvert the principles or debase the morals of his 
readers; or that, like Wilson, Wordsworth and Tennyson, can per- 
vert and degrade their taste. 

The Edinburgh has a highly entertaining article on the growth of 
London, and a notice of Cavallier and the Camisards which presents 
the principal events of their struggle at the close of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The articles in the London on Savonarola, the Police, and the 
Papal Government, are more than ordinarily attractive. 

The North British, in its articles on the Literary Tendencies of 
France, assigns far too large a share of merit, we think, to Cousin. 
Its view of the Ottoman Empire is unusually able. If not correct 
in all its judgments respecting Christian Missions, it presents much 
important information respecting them. Its description and history 
of the Microsco e are highly instructive and entertaining. 








